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Introduction 


Cato’s On Farming is the first surviving work of Latin prose, the oldest 
visible star in a great galaxy. It is firsthand evidence of farming, rural life 
and slavery in Italy 2,200 years ago, when Rome was almost ready to rule 
the Mediterranean. It allows us to penetrate the mind of a remarkable and 
original man, one whose longterm infuence on his city, its empire and its 
literature was profound. 

This is the first English translation of On Farming for over sixty years. 
The translation and footnotes go together: as explained later in this 
introduction, they are designed to make clear to the modern reader the 
structure of Cato’s book and the way he expected it to be read. 


Cato’s Italy 


In 200 bc Rome was not yet the unquestioned ruler of Italy. The last great 
challenge to Roman rule of the peninsula, the ‘Social War°, was still more 
than a century in the future. Yet in trade, in politics and in intellectual life 
Rome, once a citystate, was gradually, imperceptibly, becoming the 
dominant power and taking the role of a capital. 

Italy remained fragmented both politically and linguistically. Latinwas 
the native tongue of Latium (modern Lazio) including Rome itself, and was 
spreading inexorably. Oscan, Umbrian and other Italic languages, closely 
related to Latin, were spoken across most of the centre of the peninsula. 
Greek, Messapian, Sicel and Punic were among the languages of the south 
and of Sicily. Etruscan, Celtic, Ligurian and Venetic were the major 
languages of the north; Etruscan was now giving way to Latin with the 
political decline of the cities of Etruria. Migrations and varying political 
fortunes had carried several of these languages, notably Etruscan and 
Oscan, well beyond their native territories — yet within three centuries all of 
them, except Greek and Latin, would be extinct. 

The ascendancy of Latin, even in Cato’s time, is shown by the fact that 
it was becoming a language of literature. Among the writers of Latin in the 
second century bc, Cato actually has a rare distinction: he will have heard 
Latin spoken in his infancy, and it may have been his mother tongue.l The 
comic playwright Plautus, the only author who wrote in Latin before Cato 


and whose works happen to survive, was Umbrian. So was the tragedian 
Accius. Caecilius was a Celt from northern Italy. Pacuvius and the narrative 
poet Ennius were Oscan speakers; Ennius will have learnt Latin as a third 
language, having been bilingual in Oscan and Greek (footnote 30 below). 
The comic playwright Terence is said to have been North African. If so, 
either a Berber language or Punic (the language of Carthage) was his 
mother tongue, and his second language may well have been Greek. They 
were, all of them, skilled linguists and stylists, but if any one of them can 
show us how the logic of native spoken Latin might be transformed directly 
into the logic of a written text, that one is Cato. 


Cato’s Life? 


Marcus Porcius Cato was bor34 BC in Tusculum, a selfgoverning town of 
Latium fifteen miles south of Rome. Its citizens, including Cato’s father, 
were Roman citizens. 

His father’s living, however, was as a farmer in the mountainous Sabine 
country, well to the southeast. ‘I spent all my boyhood in frugality, privation 
and hard work, reclaiming the Sabine rocks, digging and planting those 
finty felds’ (Cato, Speeches 128). 

It was normal for Romans and other Italians to have two or three names. 
Marcus was his praenomen or forename, used by close family and friends. 
Porcius was his nomen, his wider family name. A third name or cognomen 
had generally originated as a nickname of somekind; his own cognomen, 
Cato, went back in the family at least to his greatgrandfather Cato, who was 
‘more than once rewarded for bravery, and was reimbursed from public 
funds, five times successively, when warhorses of his were killed in battle” 
(Plutarch, Cato 1.1). 

Cato embarked on a career in public life. For a Roman citizen this 
meant service as an army offcer followed by competitive election to 
‘magistracies’. Each of these lasted for one year; some of them led to army 
command, some to civilian administration. This alternation of military and 
civil posts was normal for ambitious and wealthy Romans for some 
centuries afterwards. Rome’s rapid expansion from country town to 
imperial metropolis certainly had something to do with the fact that, for 
Romans, military success was a necessary part of a political career. 

‘I first enlisted at seventeen, when Hannibal was having his run of luck, 
setting Italy on fre’, said Cato (Speeches, 187-8). The friendship and 


patronage of L. Valerius Flaccus, roughly Cato’s age and the son of a 
consul, helped him to the rank of military tribune under Q. Fabius Maximus 
in 214. 

After some years of fghting, Cato was elected quaestor in 204, again 
under Flaccus’ patronage. This was the first rung on the ladder of electoral 
politics. His biographer adds: ‘The Romans had a special term, New Men, 
for people who rose in politics without any family precedent. This was what 
they called Cato. He liked to say that in terms of offce and power he was 
New, but in terms of his family’s bravery and prowess he was extremely 
Old’ (Plutarch, Cato 1.2). As quaestor he served under P. Cornelius Scipio 
‘Africanus’, who was then gathering forces in Sicily for the invasion of 
Africa that would end the long war against Hannibal. Scipio enjoyed the 
Greek culture and fne living of Syracuse. Cato did not, and thought them 
bad for Roman soldiers. 

As a politician, Cato could now wield patronage himself. His powers as 
a speaker were employed on behalf of people in nearby villages and towns 
who wished to use him as an advocate, in the ever-increasing number of 
disputes in which ‘judgment was to take place at Rome?” (to quote Cato, 
149).: He will have begun to prosper. 

His next elected offce, in 199, was as one of the two aediles, an offce 
that traditionally carried civil responsibilities in Rome itself. That year Cato 
and his colleague found excuses to organize more Games than usual — not 
an unpopular move. 

In 198 he was elected praetor, and spent the year as governor of 
Sardinia — a year during which his chief distincetion, according to later 
reports, was an almost showy refusal to spend public money unnecessarily. 

In 195 he and his friend Flaccus were elected consuls. This was the 
climax of many Roman political careers. Cato’s task as consul was to 
command the Roman army in the northeastern half of the vast new territory 
of Spain, which had been captured from the Carthaginians a few years 
before but was almost continually in revolt. Within the limit of the single 
campaigning season, from a ‘very diffcult and unfavourable starting point’ 
as Cato himself said (Speeches 19), he ran an effective campaign, training, 
disciplining and stretching his troops, confronting and defeating rebels. He 
even rescued a junior colleague, the praetor P. Manlius, from threatened 
annihilation in southwestern Spain beyond Cato’s own province. 


He seemed so successful that he was voted the honour of celebrating a 
Triumph on his return to Rome. The booty he had won made up a bonus of 
a pound of silver to every legionary. The Senate concludedthat his army 
could safely be disbanded. Whereupon Spain broke out in revolt once more 
— but this was a problem for his successor in Spain,Scipio Africanus. 

And so in the course of his career Cato had served the expanding 
Roman state successively in Sicily and north Africa, in Sardinia and in 
Spain. He also served with distinction in Greece in 191 and 189. But hisreal 
fame came — and still comes — from what he did and said in Rome. From 
the outset of his political career, he was the conviction politician of the day. 
He knew Roman behaviour, Roman morality, the Romanway. From this 
standpoint he attacked a succession of victims for em-bezzlement and other 
illegal acts while abroad, and generally succeeded in convicting them or at 
any rate in discrediting them. They includedM’. Acilius Glabrio, his 
commander in 191, another New Man; the great Scipio Africanus, Cato’s 
commander in Sicily and Africa, and his brother L. Cornelius Scipio; and Q. 
Minucius Thermus, one of those who followed Cato in Spain. By 184 he 
had a well-deserved reputation for stubborn righteousness and fery oratory. 
It must have been clear to his former superiors that he was likely to be 
anything but loyal to them. It was equally clear to Cato that he had a higher 
loyalty: to Rome, its laws and its ancient morality. 

Every five years Rome elected two censors. These held office for a year 
and their task was to review the lists of the Senate, the Equites‘knights’ and 
the citizen body in general, expelling those who were either unworthy of the 
rank or too poor to meet their obligations. The censorship was sometimes 
looked on as an honourable sinecure, but in 184 a climate had been created, 
with Cato’s help, in which Romans wanted better behaviour from their 
aristocrats. In 184 there was ferce competition for the censorship. All other 
candidates, except Flaccus, ran what we might call ‘negative’ campaigns, 
directed against Cato personally. Cato and Flaccus were elected. 

Their famous censorship of 184/3 aroused political feuds that ‘occupied 
Cato for the rest of his life’ (Livy 39.44.9). They demoted several senators 
and knights, for reasons including personal morals. Victims included M. 
Fulvius Nobilior, whom Cato had served in 189, and L. Quinctius 
Flamininus, brother of one of Rome’s greatest gen-erals. Cato concerned 
himself freely with issues of morality and private expenditure, speaking out 
On Clothes and Vehicles and On Statues and Pictures. The censors imposed 


penalties for encroachment on public land and misuse of the public water 
supply. They extended Rome'’s sewer network to serve the Aventine hill, at 
great cost. 

Cato, it is reliably said, disapproved of humour when censorial business 
was in hand. L. Nasica was asked formally at registration, ‘Answer to your 
mind. Have you a wife?” He replied, ‘Yes, but not to my mind!’and was 
immediately demoted. 

After his censorship Cato held no more elected offces, but his 
involvement in Roman politics was uninterrupted. As senator, advocate, 
prosecutor, he continued to target misbehaviour by generals on campaign 
and by governors in overseas provinces. His oratorical skills were used in 
long-running disputes with old adversaries and their relatives as well as in 
defending, or rewriting, his own past acts. 

Rome'’s involvement in the eastern Mediterranean meanwhile grew and 
grew. Cato found himself the patron or advocate of Greek delegations who 
had come to press a case in Rome. As a self-proclaimed traditional Roman, 
a self-proclaimed distruster of Greeks, he mighthave found this position 
uncomfortable, but it did not leave him at aloss for words. He was asked in 
150 if he would help to get a thousand state hostages released and sent 
home to Greece. When the debate inthe Senate had dragged on for a while, 
Cato rose and said, ‘As if we hadnothing to do, we sit all day deciding 
whether some old Greeks shouldbe buried by our undertakers or by 
Achaean ones.’ Like many of Cato’sthrowaway remarks, this intervention 
was well-judged; the vote, when it came, was for releasing the ‘old Greeks”, 
who had had a seventeen years’ enforced holiday in Rome. Among them 
was the future historian Polybius.° 

Cato’s last major contribution to Roman public affairs was to urge war 
against Carthage, Rome's great rival. The ‘Third Punic War”, as it is now 
known, was eventually declared in Cato’s lifetime. It ended, after his death, 
with the complete destruction of Carthage. As Cato had so insistently 
repeated, Carthago delenda est, ‘Carthage must be razed.’Its destroyer 
would be P. Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus, brother of Cato’s daughter-in-law 
Tertia. ‘He alone has a mind,’ said the aged Cato about Aemilianus, ‘the rest 
are darting shadows’ (Polybius 36 fragment 8.7).! 

Cato had married Licinia, ‘noble but not rich’, about the time of his 
consulship. He was said to have joked ‘that his wife never put her arms 
round him except when there was a thunderstorm: he was a happy man 


when Jove thundered’ (Plutarch, Cato 17.7). He was also said to be a good 
husband and a thoughtful and painstaking father. 

His first son, Marcus Cato later called ‘Licinianus’, was born around 
192. Cato took personal charge of his son’seducation, and himself wroteout 
a history of Rome ‘in big letters’ to teach Marcus to read. Marcus 
foughthonourably in Greece in 168 under the eminent L. Aemilius Paullus. 
He married Tertia, his commander’s daughter, in the 160s anddied just after 
being elected praetor in the late 150s. 

Licinia, too, died relatively young. At the age of about 80, still vigorous, 
Cato married a much younger woman, Salonia. She was the daughter of one 
of his secretaries, so it is on balance likely that she was not of Roman 
descent. He had a son by Salonia, also called Marcus and known to later 
historians as ‘Cato Salonius’ or ‘Salonianus’.*è Cato died in 149. 


His Writings and Opinions 

On Farming is the only work by Cato that survives to modern times, but 
later Romans were able to read numerous other writings by him. Their 
quotations of Cato make up a collection of fragments from which we can 
learn something of his lost work. The fragments are full of personal 
opinions forcefully stated. Classicists like their classical authors to be 
logical and consistent, and the fragments have been much mulled over in 
order to demonstrate logic and consistency in Cato. 

About a hundred and fifty of Cato’s speeches! were known to Cicero, a 
century after his time. We no longer know even the titles of all of these. It 
seems clear that Cato began as early as 202 to write out and retain versions 
of the speeches that he had actually delivered ‘In the Senate’ or ‘To the 
People’: the first that we can date was On the Improper Election of the 
Aediles, delivered in 202. Several speeches from the year in which he was 
Consul, a self-justifcatory retrospect On his Consulship, and numerous 
speeches as Censor, are among the ones from which fragments are known. 
It is not clear whether he himself allowed others to read and copy the texts 
(i.e. whether he ‘published’ them), or whether this first happened after his 
death. 

We might conclude, from Cato’s political biography and from reading 
what we can of his speeches, that Rome was the centre of his life and 
thoughts. Yet On Farming has little to do with Rome and its politics. It is 
written from the point of view of a landowner on the borders of Campania 


and Samnium, whose farm management must fit in with local practice and 
local market forces whether his town house happens to be in Rome, 
Tusculum or elsewhere. 

So is the provincial perspective of On Farming an aberration? Or is 
Cato’s view of Italy, and Rome”s place in it, more subtle than we might 
assume from his political life and the reports of his speeches? 

The answer is clear from the surviving fragments of a highly original 
work by Cato, called in Latin Origines, ‘Beginnings’. This was a history in 
seven books; the first history in Latin prose. Its sole focus might have been 
the growth and triumph of Rome, the city which by Cato’s time dominated 
Italy unchallenged and the city to which he had devoted his own political 
career. In fact Cato planned the Origines in a completely different way, as 
his biographer Nepos makes clear: 


In his old age he determined to write a 
history. There are seven books of it. Book I is 
the history of the early kings of Rome; books 
II and HI the beginnings of each Italian city. 
This seems called Origines. 


Nepos, Cato 3. 


The city histories in books II and III of the Origines were apparently 
treated on an individual basis, drawing on their own local traditions. The 
last four books did indeed deal with Rome”s later wars and with the growth 
in the city’s power; they ‘outweighed’ the rest (says Festus, On the Meaning 
of Words p. 198 M) but they did not tempt Cato to change the Italian 
emphasis signalled in his title. 

Why, then, did Cato set out to show that Rome was, at its beginning, just 
one city among many? We know something of the existing Roman writings 
on which he must have drawn. There were two long poems in Latin, the 
Punic War by Naevius and the Annals by Cato’s own client Ennius; and two 
prose histories written in Greek by Romans, Q. Fabius Pictor and L. Cincius 
Alimentus. All four of these works were Rome-centred from beginning to 
end. Moreover, the two poems wove Roman history inextricably into the 
adventures and plans of the Graeco-Roman gods, a precedent that Rome’s 
national poetry followed ever after. I think we may suppose that Cato would 
have been dissatisfed with theseperspectives, as he certainly was with that 
of the offcial records of the Pontifex Maximus. His own experience 


reminded him that Rome was not everything, either to the peoples of Italy 
or to the gods they worshipped. 

Incidentally, Cato’s own contribution to Rome was not downplayed in 
the Origines: he was ‘not the man to minimize his own achievements’ (Livy 
34.15.9). Several of his own speeches were included verbatim in the book. 
He made it a rule not to mention individual military commanders by name — 
yet we have the impression that certain campaigns in which a certain 
Tusculan had participated were highlighted. 

We have not yet fnished listing the published writings of this 
remarkable author. His manual On Soldiery (De Re Militari) was probably a 
practical notebook, like On Farming, based on his own experience.® His 
book on the law relating to priests and augurs can be seen in thesame light, 
and might follow naturally from the religious prescriptions already included 
in On Farming."* To His Son was a book of advice.’ Carmen De Moribus 
‘Poem on morals’ might have drawn on some of the same material, and was 
apparently in prose, in spite of its title." Finally he compiled a book of 
Sayings, some of them translated from Greek, and indeed this sub-literary 
genre had fairly recently become popular in Greek.!” 

Why did Cato write? It is easy to begin an answer. He was a man 
confdent of his opinion, proud of his experience, and keen that others 
should benefit from both. And he was in the habit of keeping written 
records for his own use." Yet these things might not have been enough to 
bring about the creation of a prose literature in a new language, which is 
what Cato did. 

It seems quite possible that the decisive point was the need, in the 180s, 
to teach young Marcus Licinianus. Cato distrusted Greek slave 
professionals, and there were no other teachers. So he became his son’s 
teacher, and taught him not in Greek but in his native Latin. The history ‘in 
big letters’, already mentioned, was followed by other texts addressed to 
Marcus, one of which later circulated as 7o His Son. 

That much is known. There were surely friends and clients who would 
say that these writings of Cato’s should be copied and would be welcomed 
by others; from such a beginning, Cato might well have found it satisfying 
to continue to expound, on history, agriculture, warfare and other matters, to 
a less limited audience. But this is guesswork. 


Cato and ‘On Farming” 


Let us recall Marcus Cato the Censor, 
who first taught Agriculture to speak Latin. 


Columella, On Farming 1.1.12. 


There had been Greek writings on farming. There was a massive 
Carthaginian farming manual, soon to be translated into Latin at state 
expense. Cato probably knew none of these. If he had consulted any books 
on his subject that came from an established literary milieu, we may think 
that he would have given a more effective structure to his own. The later, 
more solid and systematic Latin textbooks on farming were far in the future 
(see below). In this, as in every one of his writings, Cato was a pioneer. 

It is sometimes argued that he wrote On Farming as propaganda — 
because, for some political reason, he wanted more rich Romans to buyland 
and produce oil or wine. These arguments underestimate the book. We can 
begin to see from the reports of his speeches, and in any case wewould 
know from other sources, that Cato was a master of persuasion: no one in 
Rome in his time could be confdent of winning an argumentagainst him. If 
On Farming is a political argument, it is surely an argument so full of 
irrelevances and inconsequentialities as to persuade nobody. 

Cato’s real motivation is surely simpler. He knew farming and was 
confdent in his knowledge. Some Romans had become rich; many peasants 
had died or had been ruined in the years of war. With Rome’s recent 
conquests slaves were suddenly plentiful. Land and labour were relatively 
cheap, and slave-run farms were likely to prove a profitable investment." 
Advice was needed by people who were buying farms but had no family 
experience of exploiting the land. Cato would provide it. 

He put down what he knew, as it came to his mind, as if he were giving 
advice or instructions verbally: the choice of a farm, the staffng and 
equipping of it, the use of the land, the work that must be planned through 
the year, the essential religious rites, the terms of trade for building work 
and for various tasks that were subcontracted — and a good deal more. 

The headings and sub-headings of the present translation are 
newlysupplied.* They are no more than a shadow of Cato’s real train of 
thought, which is as coherent, and as inconsequential, as a conversationor a 
series of conversations. The sequence of topics is partly random (as if, ‘We 
haven't yet said anything about...’), partly suggested by incidental and 
superfcial connections of word or thought? (as if, ‘Mentioning amurca 


reminds me of other uses...’), partly a matter of rethinking and recapping 
(as if, ‘When talking about manure I might have added...’, or even, ‘I don't 
remember whether I told you...’). 

The result is utterly different from any structure that teachers would 
have approved, had there as yet been any teachers of Latin. That did not 
matter to Cato, whose audience would get to know his opinions by reading 
or listening to the book and would then make any logical connections that 
they wished.® 


‘On Farming’: an Outline 


Let us observe, in the early sections of On Farming, how the logic of Cato’s 
thought leads him from each topic to the next. 

Buving and Developing a Farm, the first main section (1-9), develops 
from an obvious initial topic, that of Selecting the Property, which demands 
advice of the ideal choice of extras that will aid self-suffciency, from a 
vineyard to an acorn wood. A mixed farm of that kindrequires careful work 
management and annual timetabling: so, in Directing the Business, Cato’s 
instructions to the visiting owner emphasize exactly that. The discussion 
runs on to inventory management andthe question of when to sell. This is an 
aspect of longer term timetablingwhich tempts Cato to be provocative about 
when to plant out a farm (early) and when to plan the Farm Buildings (late). 
Instructions onbuilding conclude with more general advice, including, ‘Be a 
good neighbour, and do not allow your slaves to do wrong.’ It is the Farm 
Manager who must prevent this, so he comes next to Cato’s mind. General 
precepts on the farm manager’s work are followed by a series of desultory 
Memoranda for the Manager (as I suppose they are: theymake best sense if 
they are taken as suggested instructions from the owner to the manager). 
These semi-proverbial ‘memoranda’ end with instructions on crop storage. 
They lead on to others, equally generalized but no longer specially shaped 
as rules from owner to manager, about Where to Plant crops. Finally Cato 
digresses to a much more specifc topic: what kind of crops are most 
profitable on a Property Close to the City, that is, close enough to Rome to 
supply fresh produce to the city markets. 

Several passages in that first section suggested a need to list thefarm’s 
equipment systematically: we recall for example the advice that a farm 
being considered for purchase should have ‘not too much equipment’ (1) 
and the owner'’s responsibility to take stock and ‘hold anauction’ (2). Yet, in 


returning to these points (10-22), and making lists, Cato was doing 
something quite new — and something that later Romanagricultural writers 
were happy to copy and expand. Some items in this list of equipment must 
be built in, and that brings back to Cato’s mind the desirability of setting out 
the ‘terms of trade’ for building, a topicwhich also follows on from chapters 
3-4. The detail that the buyersupplies timber for building and scaffolding 
demands advice on whento cut timber, advice which is therefore inserted 
(17). Having listed the equipment in the press room, Cato is reminded of the 
farmer’s need tounderstand, and assemble correctly, a press and crushing 
mill. He explains at length. Both of these items are huge investments: in 
fnancial terms the space that Cato gives to them (18-22) is not at all 
disproportionate. 

Because we are talking about presses — about preparing for the vintage 
and the olive harvest — we move naturally to other preparations for the 
vintage. The general logic that leads us through the next parts of On 
Farming (23-53) is a farming calendar. Cato never sets this out clearly (as 
later authors, such as Columella and Palladius, do). The subject simply 
develops out of the vintage and the other work that is done at the same time. 
Cato digresses from matters truly relevant to the calendar wherever a 
question occurs to him: the doctoring of wine, and so to the making of 
‘Greek Wine” (24); trenching for olives, and so to the propagation of olives 
(28), and so also to the business of manuring (29). Now we come to 
preparation for the olive harvest — the topic fits here again because of the 
calendar, so we are given a bit more of it; and so to the choice of timber for 
press equipment, and so to the time for cutting timber — another topic which 
has been raised already, but which is called to mind here for a second time. 
Next in the mental calendar is the pruning and layering of vines, and that 
leads to some general rules on tending vines (32). So onwards through the 
year: the reader can by now follow Cato’s logic without my help. The 
section that I have headed Supplies Through the Year (54-63) is a footnote 
to the calendar, giving us annual calculations of fodder for animals and food 
and clothing for slaves, with some other rules of thumb. The Olive Harvest 
(64-68) may be seen as the fnal section of the calendar (but, if so, the 
calendar runs for more than a year) or it may be regarded as a second 
footnote, dealing with the day-to-day organization of a particular task for 
which the equipment has already been detailed. 


The remainder of On Farming consists, we may say, of a series of 
appendices. First we have the recipes (69-30). The logic of their inclusion 
is varied. Those that use amurca are surely there so that the reader will 
know what to do with this valuable substance — it was evidently a 
commonplace that many people did not know what to do with it. We know 
exactly why the medical and veterinary recipes are there (70-73 and 
elsewhere), thanks to a verbatim quotation from another of Cato’s writings 
(perhaps from To His Son): 

In due course, my son Marcus, I shall 
explain what I found out in Athens about 
these Greeks, and demonstrate what 
advantage there may be in looking into their 
writings (while not taking them too 
seriously). They are a worthless and unruly 
tribe. Take this as a prophecy: when those 
folk give us their writings they will corrupt 
everything. All the more if they send their 
doctors here. They have sworn to kill all 
barbarians with medicine — and they charge a 
fee for doing it, in order to be trusted and to 
work more easily. They call us barbarians, 
too, of course, and opici, a dirtier name than 
the rest. I have forbidden you to deal with 
doctors. 


Cato quoted by Pliny 29.13-14. 


After giving his own summary of thipassage, his biographer Plutarch 
observes drily (Cato, 24.1) that Cato’s own medicines proved better for 
Cato himself than for his wife and son, both of whom died young. We can at 
least be sure, from this tirade, that Cato aimed to make his readers as 
independent of Greek doctors as of any other expensive and unreliable 
advisers. 

We cannot be so sure why there is a section of recipes for bread and 
cakes (74-87) recipes in a Greek tradition and perhaps drawing on a Greek 
cookbook.” Possibly Cato included them so that the owner and guests might 
be entertained when visiting the farm; possibly so that proper offerings 


might be made to the gods; more likely, I believe, so that profitable sales 
might be made at a neighbouring market. 

Finally we have a passage that is even more miscellaneous. I have 
divided it as Rituals and Forms of Contract (131-150) and, failing any 
other linking theme that I can discover, Addenda (151-162). The rituals 
follow easily enough, it must be said, from the section of recipes; they are 
recipes in a sense. Yet these rituals are interspersed with quite different 
topics. The passage as a whole has no organization. We are truly faced with 
a series of addenda, each called for in some way by preceding sections of 
Cato’s text, none closely linked with its neighbours. 

As pieces of early Latin, the rituals (132, 134, 139-141) — spare, 
rhythmical, practical — are unique. A reader who looks at no other section 
of the Latin text will, I hope, look at these. 


‘On Farming’: Themes and Controversies 


On Farming must, in Cato’s time, have been a useful, memorable, often 
irritating handbook. To us now it is an astonishingly rich source of 
information on Italy in the second century bc, and many still fnd it an 
irritating handbook.° Here some themes that emerge from study of On 
Farming will be outlined, and we shall see why one or two of the features 
of On Farming attract irritation. 

It will already be clear why there is repetition and duplication —features 
that many have found puzzling. If a topic comes to Cato’s mind twice, he 
puts it in twice. This is the logic of teaching, not that of writing. A teacher 
will reinforce a lesson by reverting to it whenever it becomes relevant once 
more, possibly putting the matter in a different way the second time, 
possibly repeating it without variation. Cato does the same. 

There is an unresolved confict, throughout the book, between the farm 
as a way of life and the farm as a mere investment. The reason for this is 
obvious — it is the difference between Cato’s own rural upbringingand his 
later prosperity as a city politician, a difference which he hadprobably never 
thought out fully. In spite of this, most of Cato’s information will have been 
really useful to an owner, a manager or both.They could not learn to do 
everything necessary from this book, but, like a Baedeker, it would help to 
render them independent of unreliable guides. 

A second point which, we may say, Cato had not thought throughfully 
was how best to adapt his personal and local experience into general advice. 


Anyone who picks up the book will learn a great deal more about farming 
in the mountainous district where Latium, Campania and Samnium meet 
than about any other parts of Italy — even getting a list of the market towns 
of choice (chapter 135). The focal point is the Venafrum country. We have 
to guess that this was where Cato farmed. Possibly it was the farm that he 
inherited from his father, in which case we must also guess that they had 
turned it over largely to olives, building a press room and buying a costly 
crushing mill, trapetum, from somewhere near neighbouring Suessa after 
making an estimate of the comparative cost of purchase at Pompeli (chapter 
22). Cato never announces that his information and advice apply especially 
to this small region of Italy. The reader simply becomes aware that it isso — 
Just as someone who gets the benefit of a farmer’s verbal advicewill fnd, 
unavoidably, that it derives from that farmer’s personal and local 
experience. 

For all that, Cato is not insisting on the desirability of just two kinds of 
specialized farm. Those who think that he is doing that will fnd him more 
inconsistent than he really is. We remember that the reader who has a farm 
close to a city is advised in chapters 7-9 to develop it in a wholly different 
way. That reader, and others with quite varied needs and interests, will fnd 
plenty of further help in many places in the book. But, in general, owners 
whose farms were to grow a traditional range of produce would need 
relatively little of Cato’s advice: they would get it from their neighbours, 
and from local labourers, who would know what did best locally, how it 
was to be tended, and what there was a market for: ‘choose ... whatever 
people say does best in your district’ (6). The women on the farm would 
already know all about keeping hens (743, compare 39) and every reader 
envisaged by Cato would know how to grow garlic (48 and footnote at 70). 

Thus the heavy slant in Cato’s book is easily motivated. Cato’s 
experience was clearly of turning farms over to olives and to wine. 
Romanswere at this very time taking advantage of rural depopulation and 
dereliction to buy land and to do the same thing. These were 
specializedbusinesses: they demanded investment; they competed in a risky 
market. The inexperienced owner needed independent advice, and Cato was 
in a position to supply it. 

Cato pays great attention to cost and savings. This is a point of real 
interest to economic historians, but his approach attracts disdain from 
modern economists. His advice, throughout On Farming, tends towards 


making the farm as self-suffcient as possible. Modern investors, bycontrast, 
have been taught to maximize income from whatever is the principal 
produce and to spend a proportion of this income on supplies. Economics 
has gained many converts in the last quarter of a millennium; for all that, 
some small-scale farmers in southern Europe are still closer to Cato than to 
Adam Smith in their views on this point. It must be said that extremely high 
transport costs in republican Italy would have helped to make self- 
suffciency an even more attractive aim then than it is now. 

The question of self-suffciency notwithstanding, Cato’s focus overall is 
on the investment potential of a farm. His approach to the use of capital is 
therefore under the spotlight, and we note that he distinguishes in his 
Preface (see also footnote there) among land, trade and ‘money-lending’ as 
potential uses of money. He regarded trade as unsafe and money-lending as 
immoral. Other Roman senators took similar views to his — indeed, they 
were enshrined in Roman law. Yet somehow Roman senators were able to 
grow rich through trade, and Cato himself was said to have lent money on 
maritime trade through an intermediary (so Plutarch, Cato 21.6).! The 
patron-client relationships of Roman society made the difference. A Roman 
senator could quite properly get his hands dirty in the purchase and 
management of /and. As to trade and the fnancing of trade, that was a 
business for one's clients, ‘intermediaries’, to engage in. 

On Farming sheds a bleak light on Roman treatment of slave labour. 
This is one of the topics that make the work so useful to the social historian. 
In exploring it, we notice on one side the cool calculations of food and 
clothing and the provocative advice to sell off ‘an old slave, a sickly slave” 
(2); on the other, reliance on the assiduity and intelligence of the ‘manager’ 
and ‘manageress’ (5, 142-143), themselves almost certainly slaves. It is 
important to be aware that Rome’s treatment of rural labour could be far 
more brutal than is suggested in this book. In the last two centuries bc, 
successive slave and shepherd revolts in southern Italy and Sicily ended in 
the execution and crucifxion of thousands. 

Aside from the purely economic context of On Farming, Cato’s 
treatment of his own slaves is recorded in some detail and was relatively 
humane (see particularly Plutarch, Cato). 


Cato and his readers 


I first looked at Cato On Farming when I wanted some real Latin for 
beginning students of Latin to translate. I gave them the pithy instruction at 
the beginning of chapter 61: Quid est agrum bene colere? bene arare. quid 
secundum? arare. tertio? stercorare. They knew the word forms; they knew 
the words, except stercorare ‘spread dung’, which was not diffcult to 
explain. Yet they found these six sentences very diffcult to translate. They 
were not used to getting so much sense out of so few words. 

Cato was never a man to waste words. When he addressed the Athenian 
assembly in 191, he remembered proudly, it was noticedhow much longer 
his interpreter took to express in Greek what Catohad said in Latin.*® Even 
so, On Farming is much more concise than the passages we can still read 
from his speeches. The speeches weremeant to be heard only once: their 
published form might have been adjusted after the occasion, but their style 
still refects the need to getevery thought across to his hearers — even to 
unsympathetic hearers — at first hearing, without any mistake. Extreme 
brevity would have been incompatible with that purpose: it is a feature of 
natural human language that some ‘noise’, some ‘padding’ is required to 
assist the transmissionof a message. 

On Farming differed from Cato’s speeches in three ways. First, it would 
be read by individuals to themselves, or by individuals to one or two other 
hearers: circumstances that allow slow reading, pausing for thought or 
discussion, going back and reading again till all is clear. Second, its readers 
and hearers had either chosen to read it, or were not allowed the choice: in 
either case, their full attention was guaranteed. Third — the most diffcult 
point for us to grasp now — it belonged to a linguistic culture in which 
speech and memory were paramount. If one read alone, one read aloud to 
oneself: silent reading had not been thought of. Books were few; serious 
literature was in Greek, and, for those few who studied literature, 
memorization was the rule. Whatever listening and memorizing. 

Language in itself was not a problem: some Romans and many 
Campanians must have been bilingual, like other southern Italians.” But to 
read and study a text in Latin will have been an unfamiliar activity for most 
of them. Cato himself helped to change this. With his own Origines and 
other writings, alongside the plays and poetry that were meanwhile 
multiplying, a literature in Latin had begun to grow. 

This did not change the way in which written texts were studied and 
used. We know this most clearly from the way that Cato On Farming, itself, 


was used by later Latin writers. When Varro, Columella and Pliny — and 
others — wrote on agriculture or household management, Cato came 
immediately to their minds. They quoted him often, from memory, with 
dreadful inaccuracy. On Farming was built into their thoughts, its pithy 
proverbs adjusted to a later rhythm (see note on 3, ‘Build so that the 
buildings will not be in want of a farm’), its unspoken assumptions flled in 
in words (see note on 7, the ‘meadow°). They had read and rethought Cato: 
they had him by heart. 

The modern reader who remembers the difference between the way 
texts are read now, and the way they were read in Cato’s time, will fnd Cato 
readable. He has to be surveyed: not all of the book is aimed at every 
reader. After that, selected pages have to be sounded and listened to and 
considered, as if in discussion between an owner and a manager. The 
‘noise’, the ‘padding’ is not provided by the writer: it is added by his 
audience. 

The footnotes in this translation are intended to help with this way of 
reading and studying On Farming. Many of them consist of quotations from 
slightly later Roman authors — the ones who had certainly read Cato 
themselves. These quotations may or may not be close to what was in his 
mind as he was writing; at any rate these are the facts and views that were 
fled, alongside Cato, in the minds of some of hisRoman readers. 


How the Text Survived 


We do not know how On Farming first came to be circulated as a book. 
Some scholars have argued that Cato would not have published such a 
disorganized and repetitive book as this, and that his heirs, or some later 
editor, put the book together from personal notes of Cato’s. The problem 
with this argument is that there even less reason to suppose that any later 
editor would have published a book structured like this. Latin writers were 
all the time becoming better at literary structure. Even if, out of respect for 
Cato’s memory, the roughnesses and inconsistencies were left in, surely the 
pure repetitions would not be there if a later editor had really worked on the 
book. 

I must add that, having had to translate chapter 1/57, the long excursus 
on the medical wonders of cabbage, I cannot accept that it was composed 
by Cato. Its repetitiousness is of a different kind from his. In any one 
passage, Cato writes concisely, even if he may afterwards revert to a topic 


and determinedly or absentmindedly repeat himself. The composer of this 
chapter on cabbage wrote laxly, repeating thoughts and words haphazardly 
from sentence to sentence. I suggest its origin is in notes made from some 
medical lecture. Because the subject matter fitted, these notes were 
incorporated alongside Cato’s own chapter on cabbage (chapter 156) by one 
of the earliest scribes who made a copy of his book. Whether the addition 
had his authority I see no way to determine. If it had, he was unwise: but we 
have Plutarch’s observation that, on medical matters, Cato was sometimes 
unwise. 

It seems most likely that On Farming as a whole was written down by 
Cato or to his dictation, and that he himself ‘published’ it, that is, allowed 
others to read and copy it. Attached to the name of the famous and revered 
Cato ‘the Censor’, On Farming was widely read in the following centuries. 
We know it was, because of the frequency with which later writers allude to 
it and expect others to pick up their allusions. More manageable than Cato’s 
great Origines, and of more general usefulness than his speeches, this was 
the one work of his that continued to be copied through medieval times, 
when so many great works of Latin literature gradually fell into oblivion. 

There are several medieval manuscripts that contain On Farming: the 
oldest, compiled around 1300, is in the Bibliothèque Nationale in Paris. All 
the manuscripts still known seem to have been copied from an older one 
that once belonged to the Marciana library in Venice; it disappeared in the 
sixteenth century. How many successive copyings had already intervened 
between Cato’s own manuscript and this lost Marcianus is simply unknown. 
Such recopyings allow errors into the text, and they explain at least some of 
the puzzles and confusions that affect the text of On Farming which we are 
able to read. The oldest printed edition appeared in Venice in 1472. 

On Farming will have been written down originally without word 
division or punctuation, without paragraphing or chapter divisions, and 
probably without any consistent series of section headings. Gradually, in the 
course of manuscript copying and in the sequence of printed editions, all 
these things have been added. The reader of a Greek or Latin classic in 
translation needs to remember that this has happened; different views about 
punctuation and paragraphing can, in places, lead to completely different 
translations. 

It is necessary to say a few words on the section headings. There is a 
sequence of these running through the manuscripts. In this edition they have 


been placed in the margin of the Latin text, but they have not been retained 
in the translation. In general, as the reader will see, they are simple recaps 
of phrases or sentences from the text, often badly chosen and badly placed: 
look at the beginning of 8, where the insertion of a section heading, 
borrowed from a few words of Cato’s, cuts a sentence in half. They do not 
refect a coherent overview of Cato’s work, and they hinder the modern 
reader’s understanding of it. 


This Translation and Beyond 


I returned to Cato On Farming because I wanted to understand him and his 
way of using language. I decided I could do this, and help others to do it, by 
putting his words into English. The translation by Hooper and Ash does not 
make him appear a coherent thinker. Brehaut’s translation is fairer (and his 
commentary is still important) but his style is now very old-fashioned. I am 
grateful to Tom Jaine, of Prospect Books, for encouraging me to make this 
new translation. 

All punctuation in this translation including the occasional ‘...°, is my 
responsibility as translator, added to assist the modern reader to come to 
terms with the ancient text. Words in square brackets | ] are not in the Latin 
text. In some cases I felt them necessary to complete the sense (as I 
understood it) in English; in other cases they represent conjectures by 
various scholars which change the meaning of the Latin text of the 
manuscripts. The translation retains, from the printed editions of Cato’s 
text, its traditional chapter numbers, / to 162. They are now indispensable: 
all scholarly references to specifc passages of On Farming cite these 
chapter numbers. They are used in the footnotes of this translation for cross 
references. 

The Latin text printed here is based on Goujard’s, with the permission 
of Les Belles Lettres. Footnotes mark the few places where we have 
printed, and I have translated, a different reading from the one that stands in 
Goujard'’s text. 

Study of Cato and On Farming can begin from the modern works listed 
in the Bibliography, and from the other ancient writers ‘On Farming’ who 
are also listed there. Many of these can be read in English. Beyond that, the 
serious student will want to consult Goujard’s edition with its important 
commentary, in which a great deal of scholarly work is cited. Brehaut's 
commentary, accompanying his English translation, remains useful. Astin, 


too, in Cato the Censor, provides very helpful references on Cato’s life and 
work. Modern writings on Cato, especially those published after Goujard 
and Astin, can be traced by way of the annual volumes of L’Année 
Philologique. 


Three notes 


Weights and measures 


The Latin terms used by Cato I have put in italic type; the English 
approximations I have used in this translation are in Roman type. I have 
also given their metric and imperial equivalents. 


LINEAR MEASURE 


1 foot (pes) = 4 palms (palmae) = 12 inches (pollices) = 16 fngers (digiti) 
[Metric and imperial equivalents: 24 centimetres; 11.5 inches.] 


AREA 


1 iugerum [= 240 x 120 pedes] 
[Metric and imperial equivalents: 0.25 hectare; 0.6 acre.] 


DRY VOLUME 


1 peck (modius) = 2 gallons (semodiiî) = 16 pints (sextarii) 
[Metric and imperial equivalents: 8.75 litres; 2 uk gallons; 2.4 us gallons.] 


LIQUID VOLUME 


1 culleus® = 20 amphorae or quadrantalia = 40 urnae = 160 congii= 960 
pints (sextarii) 
[Metric and imperial equivalents: 525 litres (5.25 hectolitres); 115 uk 
gallons; 139 us gallons.] 

VOLUME: SMALLER UNITS 


1 pint (sextarius) = 2 heminae or cotulae = 3 tertiarii = 4 quartarii = 8 
acetabula = 12 cyathi 
[Metric and imperial equivalents: 0.55 litre; 1 uk pint; 1.2 us pints.| 


WEIGHT 


1 /b.* or libra = 12 ounces (unciae) 


33 — 


[Metric and imperial equivalents: 0.325 kilogram; 13 ounces.] 
APOTHECARIES” WEIGHT 


1 pound (mina) = 100 drams (drachmae) 
[Metric and imperial equivalents: 0.44 kilogram; 15.4 ounces.] 


Money 


Nummus, or its equivalent in Italic dialects and Greek, was the name for the 
standard bronze coin and the standard silver coin in much of central 
southern Italy in the third century. Many cities of the region issued their 
own coins,on various weight and value standards; among the market towns 
mentioned by Cato (135) Venafrum, Cales, Suessa and Nola, as well as the 
much more important Capua, had — before his time — issued such coins 
themselves. It seems probable that in 74-15, where Cato gives prices for 
building work in nummi, he means the bronze money that was once local to 
Campania and Samnium. In practice it now mostly emanated from Rome. 
In Rome in hisday, three nummi (three asses, to use the official name; two 
Greek oboloi)could be regarded as a daily wage (Crawford, Coinage and 
money, p.147 citing Polybius 6.39.12 and Plautus, Mostellaria 357). 

The victoriatus was a silver coin struck at Rome from about 211 bc 
onwards. It did not form part of the standard Roman coinage system and, 
according to hoard evidence, it circulated not at Rome but in the Hellenized 
parts of Campania and southern Italy. In weight the victoriatus equalled 3/4 
denarius but, more important, it was intended to equate to the drachma (6 
oboloi) of many of the Greek cities of Italy. Besides being the name of a 
Roman coin, victoriatus may, in some texts, have served as the Latin 
translation of drachma. The Roman victoriatus was minted in debased 
silver, and in the second century it gradually lost credit, eventually 
circulating at 1/2 denarius. At the same time its area of circulation shifted 
northwards, to the central Apennines and to Celtic regions. Cato only 
mentions the victoriatus once — as the benefit or bonus, ‘pot-money’, paid 
to an oil-making contractor (145). 

Elsewhere in On Farming, prices are reckoned in sestertii: the abb- 
reviation As is used at 2/-2, ss at /44-6. This is odd. Sestertii (1/4 
denarii)had been minted at Rome in Cato’s youth, and would become the 
regularRoman money of account in 140 bc after his death, and would 
eventually be minted again from around 90 bc — but at the time when he 


was writing On Farming, sestertii were not an important constituent of 
Rome'’s currency system. I quote Michael Crawford’s proposed answer to 
this problem:‘There is some evidence for the circulation in the Greek areas 
of Italy of the sestertius as the equivalent of the diobol [2 oboloi] ... and I 
am inclined to suggest that the diobol survived as a unit of reckoning in 
Campania in the second century and was in due course called a sestertius, 
since this was in terms of silver its Roman equivalent’ (Coinage and money, 
p. 346). It is worth adding that the sestertius = diobolos was the highest unit 
common to the Roman and the local Greek currency systems. 

There 1s a great deal of speculation in this note. If it is all accepted, the 
rough equivalences in Cato’s mental arithmetic and in the markets near 
Venafrum are: 1 victoriatus = 3 sestertii = 9 nummi. 

Coinage was not the only payment medium: the price for an olive 
crushing mill that Cato (or someone) bought in Suessa country included 50 
Ib. oil. However, he carefully adds a money value for the oil to make the 
estimates comparable (22). Contractors of all types were paid partly in kind; 
Jobbers who did harvest work (136—7) could be paid entirely in kind. 


Sex 


In translating from a language which has grammatical gender to one which 
has almost lost it, it is paradoxically difficult to deal correctly with sex- 
specificity in terminology. 

Cato uses two terms for the owner of a farm. One is pater familias, 
‘father of the family or household”. This is a sex-special concept: in other 
words, Cato is assuming a male owner, so I translate ‘master’. More often 
Cato uses the term dominus: this often is translated ‘master’ or ‘lord’ but in 
this text I have preferred ‘owner’ as a translation of dominus because the 
Latin term can logically subsume either male or female, and it would be 
wrong to assume that the dominus, property-owner and slave-owner,would 
always be a man. As it happens, Varro’s later book On Farming is addressed 
to his wife Fundania, who had just bought a farm of her own. Several 
women landowners have a place in Roman history.È 

The only two explicitly sex-special occupations in Cato’s book are those 
of the vilicus ‘manager’ and vilica ‘manageress’ (chapters 5, 142-3) — and 
notice the solitary mention of the ‘mistress’ at /43. One of the religious 
rituals that he describes is explicitly for men only (83). 


It is well worth reading the frank discussion by Varro (On Farming 
2.10) on men and women as shepherds, from which a short extract is quoted 


inanoteat 10. 
!‘May have been’ because we know nothing of Cato”s mother, and we do not know whether it 
was by descent or otherwise that his father held Tusculan and Roman citizen-ship. 
2The handiest sources for Cato’s life are the Greek biography by Plutarch and the shorter 
sketch in Latin by Cornelius Nepos. Like Livy’s history of Rome, these biographies were 
written long after the events, when the legend of Cato had had time to build. There is much of 
interest in Cicero’s 7usculan Disputations, fetional dialogues in which a fctionalized Cato is 
the main fgure. Cato was often talked of by other Roman writers: occasionally they quoted his 
own writings. The Greek History by Polybius, a statesman who met Cato at least once, must 
have discussed his career at some length, but it survives only in fragments for this period. 
Astin, Cato (see bibliography) should be consulted for a detailed discussion of the evidence 
and for a judicious weighingup of the interpretations that it will bear. 
3The orator Cicero, over a century later, was another New Man (novus homo) of Roman 
politics. 
4References in this style are to the chapters of Cato On Farming. 
5Based on Cicero, The Orator 2.260; Gellius 4.20.4-5. 
6Based on Plutarch, Cato 9, whose source may be Polybius’ history. The story continues: “A 
few days later ... Polybius and the others wanted to return to the Senate to ask that the 
hostages be guaranteed reinstatement in the positions that they had held in Greece before their 
exile. They asked Cato’s advice. He smiled, and said that Polybius would be like Odysseus 
wanting to go back into the Cyclops’ cave because he had forgotten his felt cap and his belt.’ 
7Cato was quoting Homer, Odyssey 10.495. 
8Our main source of information on Cato’s home life and sex life is Plutarch’s Cato: see 
chapter 24 on his second marriage. Plutarch’s stories are sometimes based on Cato’s own 
writings. When they are not, their reliability is hard to judge. 
9The best texts to use, for a reader who is not confned to English, are Chassignet’s edition of 
the Origines, with a French translation; Malcovati’s Oratorum Romanorum fragmenta, in 
Latin only, for the speeches; and the complete collection of fragments with a German 
translation by Schònberger. Details of these three are given in the bibliography on p. 235. 
Older editions by H. Jordan (Leipzig, 1860) and by H.W.G. Peter (Historicorum Romanorum 
reliquiae vol. 1, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1914) are still cited. 
10Astin, Cato, especially pp. 131-156. 
IlAstin, Cato, especially pp. 211-239; Chassignet, pp. vit-xxx; E. Badian, ‘The early 
historians’ in Latin historians, ed. T.A. Dorey (London, 1966). An unpublished thesis by T.J. 
Cornell, The ‘Origines’of Cato and the non-Roman historical tradition about ancient Italy 
(University of London, 1972), is also important. 
12°I do not care to copy out what is on the High Priest’s tablet: how many times grain became 
dear, how many times the sun and moon were obscured or eclipsed’ (Cato, Origines 4.1). 
130.L. Spaulding, ‘The ancient military writers’ in Classica! quarterly, vol. 28 (1933), pp. 
160-161; Astin, Cato, pp. 1845. 
14Astin, Cato, p. 185. There is one possible surviving fragment (Festus, On the Meaning of 
Words p. 157 M). 
15Astin, Cato, pp. 183, 332-340. A quotation probably from 7o His Son is given below, p. 20. 
16Astin, Cato, pp. 185-6. For the only surviving fragments see Gellius 11.2. 
17A. Dalby, ‘Early anecdotists’, fortheoming (‘World of Athenaeus’ conference, Exeter, 
18For the texts of his speeches see above. We are told that he kept a notebook of house-hold 
medical remedies — some of which no doubt found their way into On Farming. 


19This paragraph touches lightly on some complex and diffcult points in the social and 
economic history of second-century Italy. The big question is: how widespread and how 
traumatic were the changes in rural prosperity, farm size, ownership and personnel that 
followed the Second Punic War? The thesis of Toynbee, Hannibal legacy, has set off a 
heated argument: see now T. Cornell, ‘Hannibal’s legacy: the effects of the Hannibalic War on 
Italy” in The Second Punic War: a reappraisal, ed. T. Cornell, B. Rankov, P. Sabin (London: 
Institute of Classical Studies, 1996), pp. 97-117. For direct reference to the sources on farm 
size and ownership see K.D. White, ‘Latifundia’, in Bulletin of the Institute of Classical 
Studies, vol. 14 (1967), pp. 62-79. 

20See below, p. 28, on the section headings to be found in the Latin text. 

21This structural feature is typical of texts from the oral/written interface. It suits the way that 
the memory works, and so assists both composer/writer and audience/reader: for an example 
of another kind see A. Dalby, ‘The Sumerian catalogs’ in Journal of library history, vol. 21 
(1986), pp. 475-487. 

M.L. West's analysis of the construction of Hesiod’s Works and Days in his edition of the 
text (Oxford, 1978), pp. 41-59, includes many examples of comparable structure: ‘To anyone 
who expects an orderly and systematic progression of ideas, it is likely to appear a 
bewildering text’ (p. 41). 
22His only concession to literary structure — the kind of structure shown by the Greekbooks 
he had read — was to begin with a Preface. This, and the carelessly-written chapter 52, and the 
‘Supplement on Cabbage” (157: see p. 227), are the three worst pieces of 
writing in the book. 

September 1997). 

23This appears to be a digression because the book otherwise concentrates on sizeable 
properties which will be productive in wine or oil, not on small properties that can profit from 
niche markets. But it clearly grows out of Cato’s current train of thought (“what to plant and 
where to plant it°). Equally clearly it would grow out of Cato’s own experience, if he had 
inherited a small property at Tusculum as well as an olive farm near Venafrum (see below, pp. 
22-3). 

24We know it was a commonplace later: see Varro, On Agriculture 1.55, quoted in the note at 
chapter 66. 

25Varro 1.2.25-8 already wonders why cake recipes are included. We should also ask why 
Cato gives no recipes for meat: there were other Greek cookbooks that dealt with this topic in 
equal detail. 

26There is a full linguistic study of the suovitaurilia sacrifce and ritual (7141) in Calvert 
Watkins, How to kill a dragon: aspects of Indo-European poetics (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1995), pp. 197-213. Watkins cites earlier work on Cato’s rituals and quotes 
parallel phraseology from several early texts in Indo-European languages. Specially notable 
are the parallels with the Iguvine Tables, first-century bc rituals in Umbrian, an Italic 
language closely related to Latin. On these, see Watkins, /oc. cit.,pp. 214-225; James W. 
Poultney, The bronze tables of Iguvium (Baltimore: American Philological Association, 1959). 
27The fullest study of Cato as an agricultural writer is K.D. White, ‘Roman agricultural 
writers I: Varro and his predecessors’ in Aufstieg und Niedergang der ròmischen Welt,ed. H. 
Temporini. Part 1: Von den Anféingen Roms bis zum Ausgang der Republik. Vol. 4 (Berlin: De 
Gruyter, 1973), pp. 439-497. For a lively and partisan sketch, fercelycritical of Cato and of 
the Roman use of slave labour, see Toynbee, Hannibal s legacy,vol. 2, pp. 296-312. 
28Compare Petronius, Satiricon 76. On this conundrum see Astin, Cato, pp. 319-323. 
29Plutarch, Cato 12. 

30FEnnius, Annals fragment 496 Vahlen quoted by Paulus, Excerpts from Festus 35 M. 


31On cookery, cake-making, food conserving and the arts of entertainment Cato’s Italy had 
learnt from Greek example, and was continuing to learn in his time. In this area in particular, 
Cato surely got his information not only from experience and word of mouth, but also out of 
an existing written corpus. On these subjects, therefore, quotations in the notes are drawn 
from relevant Greek as well as Latin sources. 

Occasionaly, quotations from other times and places have been added. All are identifed and 
dated in the bibliography on p. 235. 
32 Plutarch, Cato 24.1, already cited on p. 21. 
33 The culleus was a standard based on the contents of a whole ox skin (see note at chapter 
154). 
34Note that when Cato uses an abbreviation for libra, I translate ‘/b.’ This should be read as 
‘libra’, not ‘pound’, the nearest equivalent to which is Cato’s mina. 
35 This was a contentious issue in Cato’s time. In 169 bc the Lex Voconia, which he 
supported, outlawed bequests by will to women from all owners of property worth more than 
100,000 asses (Astin, Cato, pp. 113-8). 
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Figure 1. Central southern Italy. The map shows the places named in On 
Farming and, in addition, Cato’s birthplace, Tusculum. 


The place-names cluster in southern Latium and northern Campania.The 
cumulative evidence is that, when thinking locally, Cato had inmind a farm 
in the southern part of the Venafrum district. An olivecrushing mill bought 
near Suessa (22) could have been carted here withthe least possible 
inconvenience; the market towns that he names wereeither within a days 
walk of this spot, or were on the inland road fromRome via Tusculum to 
Capua and the south. For further comment, see the introduction, pp. 22-3, 
and the footnotes to chapters 22 and 135. 

Figure 2. A cutaway view of the excavated market garden and orchard in 
the ‘House of the Ship Europa” (I.xv) in Pompeil. 

For purposes of clarity, some details of the original archaeological plan 
have been suppressed. The vegetable plots are laid out in parallel ridges, 
and there are also grapevine planting holes in grid formation. Larger 
orchard tree planting holes are dotted less regularly about the site (not 


shown here). The garden plot is at a lower level than the house and its 
terrace, reached by ramps along the side walls. A cistern is close to the 
house. 

This illustrates good use of a large city garden to provide produce for 
home use or perhaps for market: see On Farming, chapters 7-9. 

More information on this site and the plan on which the illustrationis 
based is in Wilhelmina F.Jashemski, The Gardens of Pompeii (Caratzas, 
NY, 1979). 


Figure 3. Ground plan and conjectural reconstruction of the ‘Villa 
Sambuco’, a farmhouse near Veii, north of Rome, dating a little after Cato. 
Like the farmhouse described by Cato (14), this was severely practical, with 
slave quarters, stable and store rooms occupying theground floor. The 
location of the stable inside the building, with noseparate access, was quite 
usual. Whether there was accommodation for an owner, or more storage 
space, above, is not known. 


The drawing is based, with acknowledgement, on that included in K.D. 
White, Roman Farming (chapter 13) 
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Figure 4. Built perhaps fifty years later than the ‘Villa Sambuco’, this 
luxury villa at Boscoreale, near Pompeii, was also a working farmhouse, as 
shown by the generous provision of dolia, fermenting vats, for wine (some 

perhaps for the storage of o1l). There was also a press room with two 

presses, an olive crushing mill (recovered complete), a bakery, and a 
kitchen with a central hearth and cellar below. The plan follows, with 
grateful acknowledgement, that included in K.D. White, Roman Farming 
(chapter 13). 


A: court, with cistern, basin and reservoir. 
B: kitchen, with hearth and reservoir.C, D, E, F, G: bath complex. 
H: stable. 

J: tool room. 

K, L: sleeping rooms. 

M: anteroom. 

N: dining room. 

O: bakery, with mill and oven. 

P: room containing two wine presses. 

Q: corridor, with wine vats. 

R: court containing fermenting wine. 

S: use unknown. 

T: threshing floor. 

U: cistern. 

V: sleeping rooms. 

W: entrance to cellar. 

X: hand mill. 

Y: oil press. 

Z: olive mill. 
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Figure 5. The classic, symmetrical and rectangular interpretation of the 
layout of Cato’s press room (18-19), after Antichità do Ercolano, volume 8, 
plate 3. Unless the building is much larger than Cato instructs, there is 
insuffcient beams. 


A: pavimentum torcularii. 

B: pavimentum inter binos stipites. 
C: parietes. 

D: quadrina uasa instructa juga II. 


E: trapetes. 

F: aream. 

G: canales. 

H: lacus. 

I: fora cum foraminibus. 
K: arboribus. 

L: stipites. 

M: trabes planam. 

N: trabelucam uel tigni. 
O: prelam. 

P: lingulam praelorum. 
Q: sucula cum senis foraminibus. 
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Figures 6 and 7. The plan is a reconstruction of Cato’s press room (18-19) 
as proposed by A.G. Drachmann, Ancient oil-mills and presses. This 


contrasts with the rectangular arrangement suggested by the plan at figure 
5. Cato’s text does not indicate that the front posts are set diagonally, but if, 
with Drachmann, we assume that they are, then there is room for the full 
length of the press beams, and sufficient space for the workers who turn the 
sucula ‘capstan’ and draw the beam down. The alternate placing of presses 
and crushing mills also gives a more adequate working space. In translating 
chapters 18-19, I have adopted Drachmann's interpretation. 


The drawings at the top of the page are a side view and overhead view 
of a single press, again after Drachmann. They demonstrate the mechanical 
advantage offered by the very long press beam that Cato prescribes. 


Figure 8. Cross-section, from the side, showing one of the two almost- 
hemispherical millstones of an olive crushing mill, and the central upright 
pillar around which it revolves, as described by Cato in chapters 20-22; 
after Drachmann, Ancient oil-mills and presses. An accurate guage is 
crucial to the success of the operation. If the millstone swings too close to 
the mortar, olive stones will be crushed and the flavour of the oil will suffer. 


Figure 9. A twentieth-century limekiln, after L. Troost, Traité de chimie 
(Paris, 1907), p. 131. As observed by Goujard, the design remains close to 
that recommended by Cato (38, see also 76). There are two principal 
differences. This structure, unlike Cato’s, is free-standing and not partially 
excavated from a hillside; and the openingat the top is much wider than 
Cato recommends. 
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Figure 10 (above).Adrawing of a mosaic from a Roman farm at Thabraca 
(in modern Tunisia), see K.D. White, Roman farming, plate 49. Beyond the 
farm buildings is a mixed plantation of olives and vines, each vine is trained 

to three vertical supports. Cato discusses the tending of vines in chapters 

32-33, but this particular method, vineae characatae, is described by 
Columella (5.4.1). 


Figure 11 (right). More Roman methods of training vines, a drawing after 
K.D. White, Roman farming, pp. 234-5. The methods are prostrata (A), 
capitata (B), iugata (C) — see Columella, On Farming. There is 
archaeological evidence of the pergula method (E), which is described by 
Columella at 3.9.2. In chapter 32, Cato gives some advice on‘marrying’ 
vines with trees (D), a method still practised in early modern Italy. 


DE AGRICULTURA 


On Farming 


Est interdum praestare mercaturis rem quaerere nisi tam periculosum sit, et 
item fenerari, si tam honestumsit.' Maiores nostri sic habuerunt et ita in 
legibus posiuerunt, furem dupli condemnari, feneratorem quadrupli; quanto 
peiorem ciuem existimarint feneratorem quam furem, hinc licet existimare. 
2. Et uirum bonum quom laudabant, ita laudabant: bonum agricolam 
bonumque colonum; amplissime laudari existimabatur qui ita laudabatur. 3. 
Mercatorem autem strenuum studiosumque rei quaerendae existimo, uerum, 
ut supra dixi, periculosum et calamitosum; 4. at ex agricolis et uiri 


fortissimiet milites strenuissimi gignuntur, maximeque pius quaestus 
stabilissimusque consequitur minimeque inuidiosus, minimeque male 
cogitantes sunt qui in eo studio occupati sunt. Nunc, ut ad rem redeam, 
quod promisi institutum principium hoc erit. 

1 Praedium quom parare cogitabis, sic in animo habeto:uti ne cupide emas, 
neue opera tua parcas uisere, etne satis habeas semel circumire; quotiens 
ibis, totiensmagis place bit quod bonum erit. 2. Vicini quo pactoniteant id 
animum aduertito: in bona regione benenitere oportebit. Et uti eo introeas et 
circumspicias utIInde exire possis. 

I. QVOMODOAGRVM EMI PARARIQVE OPORTEAT. 


Preface 


Trading can sometimes bring success, but it is insecure; so can money- 
lending, but that is not respectable. So our forefathers thought; and so they 
enacted that a thief should pay any penalty twice over, a money-lender four 
times over, which allows us to infer how much worse a citizen they thought 
a money-lender was than a thief.! When they wanted to say that a man was 
good, their highest compliments were to call him ‘a good farmer and a good 
husbandman”. I believe that a trader may display bravery and skill in the 
course of trade, but, as I said above, it is insecure and liable to disaster. As 
to farmers, their offspring are the strongest men and bravest soldiers; their 
profit is truest, safest, least envied; their cast of mind is the least dishonest 
of any. This is sufficient preface: now to my subject. 


Buying and Developing a Farm 


Selecting the Property 


1. When thinking of running a farm, always remember: do not buy on a 
whim, take the trouble to visit, do not suppose a single look will be enough. 
If it is a good property, then the more you go, the happier you will be. 
Notice the looks of the neighbours. In a good district, they ought to look 
well. And while you visit and inspect, leave yourself a way out. 

Vti bonum caelum habeat; ne calamitosum siet; solo bono, sua uirtute 
ualeat. 3. Si poteris, sub radice montis siet, in meridiem spectet, loco 
salubri. Operariorum copia siet bonumque aquarium; oppidum ualidum 
prope siet, aut mare, aut amnis qua naves ambulant, aut uia bona 


celebrisque. 4. Siet in his agris qui non saepe dominos mutant; qui in his 
agris praedia uendiderint, quos pigeat uendidisse. Vti bene aedificatum siet: 
caueto alienam disciplinam temere contemnas; de domino bono colono 
bonoque aedificatore melius emetur. Ad uillam cum uenies, uideto uasa 
torcula et dolia multane sient; 5. ubi non erunt, scito pro ratione fructum 
esse. Instrumenti ne magni siet; loco bono siet! uideto quam minimi 
instrumenti sumptuosusque ager ne siet. 6. Scito idem agrum quod 
hominem: quamvis quaestuosus siet, si sumptuosus erit, relinqui non 
multum. 7. Praedium quod primum siet si me rogabis, sic dicam: de 
omnibus agris optimoque loco iugera agri centum, uinea est prima, uel si 
uino multo est, secundo loco hortus irriguus, tertio salictum, quarto oletum, 
quinto pratum, sexto campus frumentarius, septimo silua caedua, octauo 
arbustum, nono glandaria silua. 

It must have good weather; it must not be liable to storms. It must thrive 
from its own excellence and from its good location: if possible, it should be 
at the root of a mountain,î south-facing, in a healthy position. There must be 
plenty of labour and a good water supply. There must be a sizeable town 
nearby, or the sea, or a river used for traffic, or a good and well-known 
road. It should be one of the properties that is not always changing its 
owners, and whose sellers regret having had to sell. 

It should have good buildings: never carelessly dismiss another’s 
expertise. It is better to buy from a good husbandman and a good builder.‘ 
When you come to the farm buildings, check that there are plenty of presses 
and vats ° (remember that the lack of them means a lack of produce) but not 
too much farm equipment. It is to be in a good position: see that it is not 
wasteful, and requires the least possible equipment. A property, like a man, 
may bring money in, yet be so wasteful that little is left. 

If you ask me what would make a farm the first choice, I will say this: 
varied ground, a prime position and a hundred iugera;° then, first the 
vineyard (or an abundance of wine), second an irrigated kitchen garden, 
third a willow wood, fourth an olive field, fifth a meadow, sixth a grain- 
field, seventh a plantation of trees, eighth an orchard, ninth an acorn wood.! 
2 Pater familias, ubi ad uillam uenit, ubi larem familiarem salutauit, 
fundum eodem die, si potest, circumeat; si non eodem die, at postridie. Vbi 
cognouit quo modo fundus cultus siet, operaque quae facta infectaque sient, 
postridie eius diei uilicum uocet; roget quid operis siet factum, quid restet, 
satisne temperi opera sient confecta, possitne quae reliqua sient conficere, 


et quid factum uini, frumenti aliarumque rerum omnium. 2. Vbi ea 
cognouit, rationem inire oportet operarum, dierum; si ei opus non apparet, 
dicit uilicus sedulo se fecisse, seruos nonualuisse, tempestates malas fuisse, 
seruos aufugisse, opus publicum effecisse; ubi eas aliasque causas multas 
dixit, ad rationem operum operarumque uilicum reuoca! 3. cum tempestates 
pluuiae fuerint, 

II. PATRIS FAMILIAS OFFICIA. 


Directing the Business 


2. Each time as master you visit the farm, you must first greet the Lar of 
the Household." Then go round the property — that day, if you can; if not 
that day, the next. As soon as you are clear how the business stands, what 
tasks are done and still to do, next day you should send for the manager and 
ask him how much of the work is finished, how much remains, whether 
what is done was done in time and there will be time to do the rest, and how 
it is with the wine, the grain and everything else singly. 

When you have this straight, you can get down to calculating people 
and days’ work.° If the work seems wanting the manager will say that he has 
done his best, slaves were sick, the weather was bad, slaves ran away or 
were requisitioned for public works: when he has put these and all his other 
arguments, bring him back to the calculation of workers and their work! If 
there was quae opera per imbrem fieri potuerint: dolia lauari, picari, uillam 
purgari, frumentum transferri, stercus foras efferri, stercilinum fieri, semen 
purgari, funes sarciri, nouos fieri, centones, cuculiones familiam oportuisse 
sibi sarcire; 4. per ferias potuisse fossas ueteres tergeri, uiam publicam 
muniri, uepres recidi, hortum fodiri, pratum purgari, uirgas uinciri, spinas 
eruncari, expinsi far, munditias fieri; cum serui aegrotarint, cibaria tanta 
dari non oportuisse. 5. Vbi cognita aequo animo sint quae reliqua opera sint, 
curare uti perficiantur; rationes putare argentariam, frumentariam, pabuli 
causa quae parata sunt, rationem uinariam, oleariam, quid uenierit, quid 
exactum siet, quid reliquum siet, quid siet quod ueneat; quae satis 
accipiunda sint, satis accipiantur;6. reliqua quae sint uti compareant; si quid 
desit in annum, uti paretur; quae supersint ut ueneant; quae opus sint locato 
locentur; quae opera fieri uelit et quae locari uelit, uti imperet 

rainy weather, what work could have been done while it rained? — 
washing and pitching vats, cleaning farm buildings, shifting grain, 
shovelling dung, making a dung-heap, threshing grain, mending ropes and 


making new ones; the slaves could have been patching their own cloaks and 
hoods.!” On holidays they should have cleaned out blocked ditches, mended 
the public road," cut back hedges, dug the vegetable garden, cleared the 
meadow, cut sticks, pulled out brambles, husked the emmer, tidied up.! 
While slaves were ill they ought not to have been given as much food. 

When it is clear without dispute what work lies ahead, you must arrange 
for it to be done. You must check the figures for money and grain, check 
what is set aside for fodder, check the wine and oil figures — what is 
already sold, and the income from this, what is still to be produced, and 
what it will fetch — agree the difference and take charge of the agreed sum. 

You must take stock; order to be bought whatever will be needed during 
the year; order to be sold whatever will be surplus; order to be contracted 
whatever needs contracting. You must give verbal orders on work that you 
want done and work that you want et ea scripta relinquat; pecus consideret; 
7.Auctionem uti faciat: uendat oleum, si prettum habeat; uinum, frumentum 
quod supersit uendat; boues uetulos,armenta delicula, oues deliculas, lanam, 
pelles, plostrum uetus, ferramenta uetera, seruum senem, serum morbosum, 
et si quid aliut supersit, uendat. Patrem familias uendacem, non emacem 
esse oportet. 

III AVCTIONEM VTI FACIAT. 

3 Prima adulescentia patrem familiae agrum conserere studere oportet. 
Aedificare diu cogitare oportet, conserere cogitare non oportet, sed facere 
oportet. Vbi aetas accessit ad annos xxxvi, tum aedificare oportet, si agrum 
consitum habeas: ita aedifices ne uilla fundum quaerat. 

IV. PRIMA ADVLESCENTIA AGRVM CONSERERE OPORTET. 

2. Patrem familiae uillam rusticam bene aedificatam habere expedit, cellam 
oleariam, uinariam, dolia multa, uti lubeat caritatem expectare; et rei et 
uirtutiet gloriae erit. 

V. VILLAM RVSTICAM VTI AEDIFICATAM HABEAT. 

Torcularia bona habere oportet, ut opus bene effici possit. Olea ubi lecta 
siet, oleum fiat continuo, ne corrumpatur; cogitato quotannis 
tempestatesmagnas uenire et oleam deicere solere! 3. si cito sustuleris 
etuasa parata erunt, contracted, and also put the latter in writing. You must 
inspect the animals, and you must sell at auction: sell oil when it will pay; 
sell surplus wine and grain; sell aging oxen, runty calves, runty sheep; sell 
wool, hides, an old cart, old iron tools, an old slave, a sickly slave, and 
anything else surplus. The master has to be a selling man, not a buying man. 


The Farm Buildings 


3. The master should get down to planting a farm while young. Building 
requires long thought: planting requires not thought but action. When one 
reaches the age of 36, that is the time to build — if you have a farm planted. 
Build then; and build so that the buildings will not be in want of a farm!" 

It is essential for the master to order well-planned workshops- an oil 
press room, a winery, plenty of vats so that one is free to wait for prices to 
rise, which will be better for income, better for self-esteem, better for 
reputation. 

There should be good presses, so that the work can be done well. When 
the olive crop is in, the oil must be made at once or it will be spoilt. Think 
how often there are storms and the crop is knocked off the trees: if you 
gather quickly and the equipment damni nihil erit ex tempestate et oleum 
uiridius et melius fiet; 4. si in terra et tabulato olea nimium diu erit, 
putescet, oleum fetidum fiet. Ex quauis olea oleum uiridius et bonum fieri 
potest, si temperi facies. 5. In iugera oleti cxx uasa bina esse oportet, si 
oletum bonum beneque frequens cultumque erit: trapetos bonos priuos 
impares esse oportet, si orbes contrite sient ut commutare possis; funes 
loreos priuos, uectes senos, fibulas duodenas, medipontos priuos loreos, 
trochileas graecanicas; binis funibus sparteis ducant; 6. orbiculis 
superioribus octonis, inferioribus senis —citius duces, si rotas uoles facere — 
tardius ducetur, sed minore labore. 

4 Bubilia bona, bonas praesepis, faliscas clatratas; clatros interesse oportet 
pede; si ita feceris, pabulum boues non eicient. 
VI. BVBILIA VTI BENE AEDIFICATA HABEAS. 

Villam urbanam pro copia aedificato: in bono praedio si bene 
aedificaueris, bene posiueris, ruri si recte habitaueris, libentius et saepius 
uenies, fundus melior erit, minus peccabitur, is ready, the storm will have 
caused no loss and the oil will be greener and better, but if the crop lies too 
long on the earth or in the lofît, it spoils, and the oil you make will be rancid. 
From any crop the oil will be greener, and good, if you make it in time. For 
120 iugera under olives,” given good land, close planting and good 
farming, there should be two sets of presses: each with a good crushing 
mill, and these should be of different sizes so that when the millstones are 
worn they can be switched over; each press with its own leather ropes, and 
with six levers, twelve pins, its own leather straps and Greek pulley-blocks; 
each worked with a pair of esparto! ropes. The upper blocks should have 


eight sheaves, the lower six (if you have [single] blocks made, you will 
move more quickly): this moves quite slowly, but with relatively little 
effort.” 

4. Good housing for oxen: good sheds, barred feed-racks. The bars 
should be a foot apart: if you make them so, the oxen will not toss their 
fodder out.” 

Build the country house that you can afford. If it is a good property, and 
you plan the house well and site it well, and live comfortably when in the 
country, then you will visit more readily and more often, the farm will be 
better, less will be done wrong, fructi plus capies: frons occipitio prior est. 
Vicinis bonus esto; familiam ne siueris peccare; si te libenter uicinitas 
uidebit, facilius tua uendes, opera facilius locabis, operarios facilius 
conduces; si aedificabis, operis, iumentis, materie adiuuabunt; si quid — 
bona salute — usus uenerit, benigne defendent. 

5 Haec erunt vilici officia: disciplina bona utatur; feriae seruentur; alieno 
manum abstineat, sua seruet diligenter; litibus familia supersedeat; si quis 
quid deliquerit, pro noxa bono modo uindicet. 2. Familiae male ne sit, ne 
algeat, ne esuriat; opere bene exerceat, facilius malo et alieno prohibebit. 
Vilicus si nolet male facere non faciet; si passus erit, dominus impune ne 
sinat esse. Pro beneficio gratiam referat, ut allls recte facere libeat. Vilicus 
ne sit ambulator, sobrius siet semper, ad cenam nequo eat; familiam 
exerceat! Consideret quae dominus imperauit fiant; ne plus censeat sapere 
se quam dominus. 3. Amicos domini, eos habeat sibi amicos; cui iussus siet 
auscultet; and you will get more profit: ‘Use your eyes!’ Be a good 
neighbour, and do not allow your slaves to do wrong. When the 
Neighbourhood looks favourably on you, you will sell more easily, find 
contractors more easily, hire labourers more easily; if you build, they will 
help you with labour, draught animals, materials; if there is ever need (good 
luck!)2 they will fight for you. 

VII. VILICI OFFICIA. 


The Farm Manager 


5. The manager'’s instructions will be these. 

To keep good order; to make sure they observe holidays; not to touch 
others’ property and carefully to look after the owner’s; to prevent 
household quarrels; if anyone misbehaves, to give proper punishment in 
proportion to damage done. The household should not be in poor condition, 


or sick, or hungry: the work should keep them busy, and it will then be 
easier to prevent mischief and theft. If the manager does not allow mischief, 
there will be none (and if he has allowed it, the owner must not let this pass 
unpunished). He must reward good behaviour, so that others will want to do 
well. 

The manager must not go about, he should be sober always and not dine 
out: he is to keep the household busy! He must take care that the owner'’s 
instructions are effected, and must not suppose that he knows better than the 
owner. He must consider the owner’s friends his own, and must obey 
whomever he has rem diuinam nisi Compitalibus in compito aut in foco ne 
faciat iniussu domini. Credat nemini; quod dominus crediderit, exigat. Satui 
semen, cibaria, far, uinum, oleum mutuum dederit nemini; duas aut tres 
familias habeat unde utenda roget et quibus det, praeterea nemini. Rationem 
cum domino crebro putet. 4. Operarium mercenarium, politorem diutius 
eundem ne habeat die. Ne quid emisse uelit insciente domino, neu quid 
dominum celauisse uelit. Parasitum nequem habeat; haruspicem, augurem, 
been instructed to obey. He must not perform rites at cross-roads or hearth, 
except Compitalia, unless instructed by the owner. 

He must lend to no one but ensure that the owner’s loans are repaid. He 
must have no loans out to anyone, of seed for sowing, food, wheat, wine or 
oil: there should be two or three households from whom he can ask 
necessities and to whom he can give, but no others. He must regularly 
make up accounts with the owner. He must not engage the same tradesman 
or jobber for more than one day.” He must not plan any sale unknown to the 
owner, or any business concealed from the owner. He must have no private 
friend;* he must make appointments with no diviner, soothsayer, hariolum, 
chaldaeum nequem consuluisse uelit. Segetem ne defrudet, nam id infelix 
est. Opus rusticum omne curet uti sciat facere, et id faciat saepe, dum ne 
lassus fiat; 5. si fecerit, scibit in mente familiae quid sit, et illi animo 
aequiore facient; si hoc faciet, minus libebit ambulare et valebit rectius et 
dormibit libentius. Primus cubitu surgat, postremus cubitum eat; prius 
uillam uideat clausa uti siet et uti suo quisque loco cubet et uti iumenta 
pabulum habeant. 

6. Boues maxima diligentia curatos habeto: bubulcis opsequito partim, 
quo libentius boues curent. Aratra uomeresque facito uti bonos habeas. 
Terram cariosam caue ne ares, neue plostrum neue pecus impellas; si ita 
non caueris, quo impuleris, trienni fructum amittes. 7. Pecori et bubus 


diligenter substernatur, ungulae curentur; scabiem pecori et iumentis caueto: 
id ex fame et si impluit fieri solet. Opera omnia mature conficias face, nam 
res rustica sic est: si unam rem sero feceris, omnia opera sero facies. 
Stramenta si deerunt, frondem iligneam legito, eam substernito ouibus 
bubusque. 

fortune-teller or magician.” He must not cheat the grain-field, for that 
brings bad luck.” 

He must ensure that he knows all the work of the farm, and must do it 
himself often, but not so much as to tire himself out. If he does this he will 
know what the household are thinking: and they, too, will work more 
willingly. If he does this he will be less inclined to go about, will keep 
healthier, and will sleep better. He must be the first up and the last to bed, 
having first seen that the buildings are shut up, that everyone is in bed in his 
proper place, and that the animals have fodder. 


Memoranda for the Manager 


Have special care taken of the oxen, and be a little indulgent to the 
oxherds so that they are readier to take care of the oxen. 

Make sure to have good ploughs and ploughshares. 

Take care not to plough carious land: drive neither cart nor herd on it. If 
you ignore this, where you drive you will lose three years’ harvests.” 

Sheep and oxen are always to have straw underfoot. Attend to their 
hooves. Avoid sheep and ox scab, which tends to follow hunger and 
exposure to rain. 

Get each task finished in good time. If one thing is done late you will do 
everything late: that is how it is with farm work. 

If short of straw, cut holm-oak boughs and spread them as litter for 
sheep and oxen. 

8. Stercilinum magnum stude ut habeas: stercus sedulo conserua; cum 
exportabis, purgato et comminuito; per autumnum euehito. Circum oleas 
autumnitate ablaqueato et stercus addito. Frondem populneam, ulmeam, 
querneam caedito per tempus; eam condito non peraridam, pabulum ouibus; 
item fenum cordum, sicilimenta de prato, ea arida condito. Post imbrem 
autumnum rapinam, pabulum, lupinumque serito. 

6 Agrum quibus locis conseras, sic obseruari oportet. Ubi ager crassus et 
laetus est sine arboribus, eum agrum frumentarium esse oportet. Idem ager 
si nebulosus est, rapa, raphanos, milium, panicum, id maxime seri oportet. 


In agro crasso et caldo, oleam conditiuam: radium maiorem, Sallentinam, 
orcitem, poseam, Sergianam, Colminianam, albicerem, quam earum in IIs 
locis optimam dicent esse, eam maxime serito; hoc genus oleae in xxv aut 
in xXx pedes conserito. 2. Ager oleto conserundo, qui in uentum fauonium 
spectabit et soli ostentus erit; alius bonus nullus erit. Qui ager frigidior et 
macrior erit, ibi oleam Licinianam seri oportet; si in loco crasso 

VIII. AGRVM QVIBVS LOCIS CONSERAS. 

Be sure to have a big manure heap. Store every bit of dung. Sort it and 
break it down as you shift it. Cart it out in autumn. Autumn is the time to 
trench round your olive trees and dung them. Cut poplar, elm and ocak 
boughs at the same time and store them, not too dry, as fodder for sheep; the 
late hay and the grain stalks, too, but these you must store dry. Sow rape, 
fodder crops and lupin after the autumn rains.® 


Notes on Where to Plant 


6. On where to sow your crops you should work to these rules. A fat and 
fertile ground, with no trees, can be a wheat field.*® One that tends to be 
cloudy should be sown with rape, radish, broomcorn millet, foxtail 
millet.“In rich and hot ground grow pickling olives: choose from radius 
maior Sallentina, orcites, posea, Sergiana, Colminiana, albiceres 
whichever people say does best in your district. Plant this type of olive 25 
or 30 feet apart. For an olive plantation the ground must face the Favonius 
and be sunny: no other will suit, but the Liciniana olive can be planted in a 
rather cooler and leaner soil. If you plant this last variety in a fat or hot aut 
calido seueris, hostus nequam erit et ferundo arbor peribit et muscus ruber 
molestus erit. 3. Circum coronas et circum uias ulmos serito et partim 
populos, uti frondem ouibus et bubus habeas; et materia, si quo opus sit, 
parata erit. Sicubi in IIs locis ripae aut locus umectus erit, ibi cacumina 
populorum serito etarundinetum; id hoc modo serito: bipalio uortito, ibi 
oculos arundinis pedes ternos alium ab alio serito; ibi corrudam serito, unde 
asparagi fiant, 4. nam conuenit arundinetum cum corruda, eo quia foditur et 
incenditur et umbram per tempus habet. Salicem graecam circum 
arundinetum serito, uti siet qui uineam alliges. 
ground the crop will be good for nothing, the tree will exhaust itself in 
cropping and will be plagued with red moss.® 

By field margins and roadways plant elms and some poplars, so that you 
have the boughs for sheep and oxen and wood to hand when you need it. 


Where these are river banks, or in waterlogged soil, you can plant poplar 
stands and reed beds. These are planted as follows: turn over with a spade, 
plant reed rhizomes three feet apart. Plant wild asparagus crowns there too: 
reeds and asparagus go together in the digging, in the burning and because 
one shades the other meanwhile.” Plant Greek willows around the reed bed, 
then you will have something to tie the vines to the reeds with!* 

Vineam quo in agro conseri oportet, sic obseruato: qui locus uino optimus 
dicetur et ostentus soli, Aminnium minusculum et geminum, eugeneum, 
heluolum minusculum conserito; qui locus crassus erit aut nebulosior, ibi 
Aminnium maius aut Murgentinum, apicium, Lucanum serito; ceterae vites, 
miscellae maxime, in quemuis agrum conueniunt. 

7 Fundum suburbanum arbustum maxime conuenit habere: et ligna et 
uirgae uenire possunt, et domino erit qui utatur. In eodem fundo suum 
quidquid conseri oportet: uitem compluria, Aminnium minusculum uino et 
maius et apicium, 2. eae in olla in uinaceis conduntur; eadem in sapa, in 
musto, in lora recte conduntur; quas suspendas 

IX. DE FVNDO SVBVRBANO. 

Work out where to plant vines as follows. On ground that is said to be 
ideal for vines and is sunny, plant Aminnia minuscule and gemina, Eugenea, 
helvola minuscula. In fat soil, or where it is rather cloudy, plant Aminnia 
maior or Murgentina, Apicia, Lucana. Other vines, especially miscellae, 
suit either ground.” 

7. In a property close to the City orchard planting is especially useful: 
timber and sticks can be marketed, and are there for the owner’s use too.” 
On such a property can be planted, as required: 

vines, various kinds: Aminnia minuscula for wine; Aminnia maior, 
Apicia, conserved in pots in grape marc, or just as good in grape syrup, in 
whole must, in lora.” Those that you hang, duracinas Aminneas maiores uel 
ad fabrum ferrarium pro passis ea recte seruantur. 3. Poma: mala strutea, 
cotonea, Scantiana, Quiriniana, item alia conditiua, mala mustea et Punica — 
eo lotium suillum aut stercus ad radicem addere oportet, uti pabulum 
malorum fiant —; 4. pira uolaema, Aniciania et sementiua — haec conditiua 
in sapa bona erunt — Tarentina, mustea, cucurbitiua, item alia genera quam 
plurima serito aut inserito. 
duracina, Aminnia maior, can just as well be kept in the smithy for raisins;£ 

fruit: both strutea and cotonea quinces; Scantiana, Quiriniana and other 
apples for conserving; mustea quinces;È pomegranates, pig’s urine or pig's 


dung to be put to the roots to feed the fruit;* pears, volaema, Aniciana 
sementiva, which are good for preserving in must, Tarentina, mustea, 
cucurbitiva and others; plant or graft as many as you can fit in; 

Oleas orchites, posias; eae optime conduntur uel uirides in muria uel in 
lentisco contusae, uel orchites, ubi nigrae erunt et siccae, sale confriato dies 
V; postea salem excutito, in sole ponito biduum, uel sine sale in defrutum 
condito. Sorua in sapa condere uel siccare, 

8 arida facias, item pira facias. 1. Ficos mariscas in loco cretoso et aperto 
serito; Africanas et Herculaneas, Sacontinas, hibernas, Tellanas atras 
pediculo longo, eas in loco crassiore aut stercorato serito. Pratum si 
inrigiuum habebis, si non erit, siccum, ne fenum desiet summittito. 2. Sub 
urbe hortum omne genus, coronamenta omne genus bulbos megaricos, 
murtum 

X. FICOS QVO LOCO SERAS. 

orchites and posia olives, which are best preserved, young, in brine, or 
crushed with mastic. Orchites, black and dried, can alternatively be kept in 
salt for five days, then, the salt discarded, placed in the sun for two days; or 
preserved in grape syrup without salt; 

sorbs, to be preserved in must, or you can dry them, and the same goes 
for pears;” 

8. marisca figs to be planted on a clayey, open ground. Africanae, 
Herculaneae, Sacontinae, hibernae, black tellanae with long pedicles, to be 
planted on a rather fat or well-manured ground. 

Let the grass grow long, irrigated if possible, dry if not, for your supply 
of hay. 

Close to the City be sure to grow all kinds of vegetables; all kinds of 
flowers for wreaths;® grape-hyacinths;® myrtles, coniugulum et album et 
nigrum, loream Delphicam et Cypriam et siluaticam, nuces caluas, 
Abellanas, Praenestinas, Graecas, haec facito uti serantur.Fundum 
suburbanum, et qui eum fundum solum habebit, ita paret itaque conserat, uti 
quam soller 
9 tissimum habeat. 1. Salicta locis aquosis, umectis, umbrosis, propter 
amnes, ibi seri oportet; et id uideto uti aut domino opus siet aut ut uendere 
possit. Prata inrigiua, si aquam habebis, id potissimum facito. Siaquam non 
habebis, sicca quam plurima facito. Hoc est praedium quod ubi uis expedit 
facere. 


coniugulum, white and black; Delphic, Cypriot and forest bay;2 walnuts, 
filberts, hazelnuts, almonds.* A market garden, especially if it is all that one 
has, must be planted for maximum productivity. 
XI.SALICTALOCISAQVOSIS. 

9. In well-watered, damp, shady places, near streams, willows can be 
planted: make sure that they are productive, whether for the owner’s use or 
for sale. By all means have an irrigated hayfield if you have water; if not, 
grow as much hay dry as you can. 

So much for the planning of a farm in various locations. 

10 Vilicum, uilicam, operarios quinque, bubulcos III, asinarium I, 
subulcum I, opilionem I, summa h. xIII; boves trinos, asinos ornatos 
clitellarios qui stercus uectent tris, asinum I, oues c, 2. uasa olearia instructa 
luga v, ahenum quod capiat q. xxx, operculum aheni, uncos ferreos III, 
urceos aquarios III, infidibula II, ahenum quod capiat q. v, uncos III, 
labellum pollulum 1, amphoras olearias II, urnam quinquagenariam unam, 
trullas III, situlum aquarium I, peluim I, matellionem, trullium, scutriscum, 
matellam, nassiternam, trullam, candelabrum, sextarium; plostra maiora III, 
aratra cum uomeribus vI, iuga cum loris ornata III, ornamenta bubus VI, 
XII. QVOMODO OLETVM AGRI IVGERA CCXL INSTRVERE 
OPORTEAT.! 


Equipment and Structures 


Inventory © 


10. Equipment for 240 iugera planted in olives. 

Manager, manageress, five labourers, 3 oxherds, 1 donkeydriver, 1 
swineherd, 1 shepherd: total 13 persons; 

three yoke of oxen, three asses to be harnessed for carrying dung, 1 ass, 
100 sheep;© 

oil-presses complete, 5 sets; 

bronze cauldron capacity 30 quadrantals, lid for cauldron, 3 iron hooks, 
3 water-pitchers, 2 funnels; 

bronze cauldron capacity 5 quadrantals, 3 hooks, 1 small pan, 2 oil 
amphoras, 1 fifty[-hemina] urn,“ 3 ladles; 

1 water-bucket, 1 basin, Jug, slop-pail, tray, pisspot, wateringcan, ladle, 
candlestick, pint measure; 


3 largish carts, 6 ploughs with ploughshares,” 3 yokes complete with 

straps, 6 ox harnesses; 
3. irpicem I, crates stercerarias III, sirpeas stercerarias III, semuncias III, 
instrata asinis III; ferramenta: ferreas vIII, sarcula vII, palas III, rutra v, 
rastros quadridentes II, falces fenarias vIII, stramentarias v, arborarias v, 
securis III, cuneos III, fistulam farrariam I, forpicis II, rutabulum I, foculos 
II, 4. dolia olearia c, labra xII, dolia quo uinacios condat x, amurcaria x, 
uinaria x, frumentaria xx, lupinarium I, serias x, labrum eluacrum unum, 
solium I, labra aquaria II, opercula dolIIs serIIs priua, molas asinarias unas 
et trusatilis unas, Hispanienses unas, molilia III, abacum i, orbes aheneos II, 
mensas II, scamna magna III, scamnum in cubiculo I, scabilla III, sellas II, 
solia II, 5. lectum in cubiculo I, lectos loris subtentos IIII et lectos III, 

1 harrow, 4 hurdles for dung, 3 hampers for dung, 3 packsaddles, 3 rugs 
for the asses; 

iron tools: 8 forks, 8 hoes, 4 spades,* 5 shovels, 2 drag-hoes with four 
teeth, 8 scythes, 5 sickles, 5 pruning knives, 3 axes, 3 wedges,” 1 emmer- 
mortar,” 2 tongs, 1 fire-shovel, 2 braziers; 

100 oil vats, 12 tubs, 12 vats for keeping the olive pressings, 10 [tubs] 
for amurca,” 10 for wine, 20 for wheat, 1 for lupins,© 10 jars; 

one rinsing-tub, 1 soaking-tub, 2 water-tubs, a cover for each vat and 
Jar; 

1 donkey-mill, 1 pushing mill, 1 Spanish mill;® 

3 hand grindstones, 1 stone table, 2 bronze tables; 

2 tables, 3 long benches, 1 bench in the bedroom, 3 stools, 4 chairs, 2 

armchairs, 1 bed in the bedroom, 4 beds sprung with straps and 3 beds;* 
pilam ligneam I, fullonicam I, telam iugalem I, pilas II, pilum fabarium I, 
farrearium I, seminarium I, qui nucleos succernat I, modium I, semodium I, 
culcitas vIII, instragula vIII, puluinos xvi, operimenta x, mappas III, 
centones pueris VI. 
11 Vilicum, uilicam, operarios x, bubulcum I, asinarium salictarium I, 
subulcum I, summa homines xvl; boues II, asinos plostrarios II, asinum 
molarium I, uasa torcula instructa III, dolia ubi v uindemiae esse possint 
culleum decc, dolia ubi uinaceos condat xx,2. frumentaria xx, opercula 
doliorum et tectaria priua, urnas sparteas vi, amphoras sparteas III, 
infidibula II, cola uitilia III, cola qui florem demant III, urceos mustarios x; 
XII. QVOMODO VINEAE IVGERA C INSTITVERE OPORTEAT. 

1 wooden mortar, 1 fuller’s mortar, 1 loom, 2 mortars; 


1 bean pestle, 1 for emmer, 1 for seeds, 1 to shell nuts, 1 peck measure, 
1 half-peck; 

8 mattresses, 8 blankets, 16 pillows, 10 bed-covers, 3 towels, 6 
patchwork cloaks for the youngsters. 

11. Equipment for 100 iugera planted in vines:® 

Manager, manageress, 10 labourers, 1 oxherd, 1 donkey-driver, 1 withy- 
cutter, 1 swineherd: total 16 persons; 

2 oxen, 2 asses for carts, 1 ass for the mill; 

3 wine-presses complete; 

enough vats for five vintages, total 800 cu/lei,© 20 vats for keeping the 
marc,” 20 for wheat, a lid and cover for each vat; 

6 urns with esparto casings, 4 amphoras with esparto casings,* 2 
funnels, 3 wicker strainers, 3 strainers to remove f/or,® 10 pitchers for must; 
plostra II, aratra II, iugum plostrarium, iugum uinarium, iugum asinarium 1, 
orbem aheneum i, molile i, ahenum quod capiat culleum 1, operculum aheni 
i, uncos ferreos III, ahenum coculum quod capiat culleum, 3. urceos 
aquarios II, nassiternam i, peluim i, matellionem I, trulleum I, situlum 
aquarium I, scutriscum, trullam, candelabrum, matellam, lectos III, 
scamnum I, mensas II, abacum I, arcam uestiariam I, armarium 
promptarium I, scamna longa vi, rotam aquariam I, modium praeferratum I, 
semodium I, labrum eluacrum 1, solium, labrum lupinarium I, erias x, 4. 
ornamenta bubus, ornamenta asinis, instrata III, semuncias II, sportas 
faecarias III, molas asinarias III, molas trusatilis unas; ferramenta: falces 
sirpiculas v, falces siluaticas vi, arborarias II, secures v, cuneos III, 
uomeres |...], ferreas x, palas vi, rutra III, rastros quadridentes II, crates 
stercorarias III, sirpiam stercorariam 1, falculas uiniaticas xl, falculas 
rustarias x, 5. foculos II, forpices II, rutabulum, corbulas Amerinas xx, 
quala sataria uel alueos xl, palas ligneas xl, luntris II, 

2 carts, 2 ploughs, cart yoke, vine yoke,” 1 ass yoke; 

1 bronze table, 1 grindstone; 

bronze cauldron holding 1 cu/leus, lid for bronze cauldron, 3 iron 
hooks, bronze boiling-cauldron holding 1 cu/leus, 2 waterpitchers; 

1 watering-can, 1 basin, 1 jug, 1 slop-pail, 1 water-bucket, tray, ladle, 
candlestick, pisspot; 

4 beds, 1 bench, 2 tables, 1 stone table, 1 clothes chest, 1 cupboard, 6 
long benches, 1 well-wheel, 1 iron-tipped peck measure, 1 half-peck, 1 
wash-tub, 1 soaking-tub, 1 tub for lupins, 10 Jars; 


harnesses for oxen, harnesses for asses, 3 rugs, 3 packsaddles; 

3 strainers for wine-lees, 3 donkey-mills, 1 pushing-mill; 

iron tools: 5 reed knives, 6 vine-dresser’s knives,? 3 pruning knives, 5 
axes, 4 wedges, [2] ploughshares, 10 forks, 6 spades, 4 shovels, 2 drag-hoes 
with four teeth, 4 hurdles for dung, 1 hamper for dung, 40 grape-harvesting 
sickles, 10 broom-cutting sickles,® 2 braziers, 2 tongs, 1 fire-shovel; 

20 Amerine carrying-baskets, 40 planting-baskets or troughs, 40 
wooden trowels; 

2 treading vats;! 
culcitas III, instragula INI, puluinos vi, operimenta vi, mappas III, centones 
pueris VI. 
12 In torcularium quae opus sunt uasis quinis: prela temperata v, 
superuacanea III, suculas v, superuacaneam 1, funes loreos v, subductarios v, 
medipontis v, trochlias x, capistra v, assercula ubi prela sita sient v, serias 
III, uectes xl, fibulas xl, constibilis ligneas qui arbores comprimat, si 
dishiascent; et cuneos vi, trapetos v, cupas minusculas x, alueos x, palas 
ligneas x, rutra ferrea quinque. 
XIV. QVOMODO VASA TORCVLA V IVGA INSTRVERE OPORTEAT. 
13 In torcularium in usu quod opus est: urceum, ahenum I quod capiat q. v, 
uncos ferreas III, orbem aheneum I, molasi, cribrum I, incerniculum I, 
securim I, scamnum I, seriam uinariam I, clauem torculari I, lectum stratum 
ubi duo custodes liberi cubent — tertius seruus una cum factoribus uti cubet 
—, fiscinas nouas, ueteres, epidromum, puluinum, lucernas., corium I, 
craticulas duas, carnarium I, scalas unas. 
XV. QVOMODO TORCVLARIVM ET CELLAM OLEARIAM PARARE 
OPORTEAT. 
2. In cellam oleariam haec opus sunt: dolia olearia, opercula, labra olearia 
xIII, concas maioris II et minoris II, trullas aheneas III, amphoras olearias 
II, urceum aquarium I, urnam quinquagenariam I, sextarium olearium I, 
labellum I, infidibula II, spongeas IlLurceos fictiles II, urnales II, trullas 
ligneas II, claues cum clostris in cellas II, trutinam I, centumpondium 
incertum] et pondera cetera. 
XVI. IN CELLA OLEARIA QVAE OPVS SINT. 
14 Villam aedificandam si locabis nouam ab solo, faberhaec faciat oportet: 
parietes omnes, uti iussitur calcet 
XVII. VILLAM AEDIFICANDAM SI LOCABIS. 


4 mattresses, 4 blankets, 6 pillows, 6 bed-covers, 3 towels, 6 patchwork 
cloaks for the youngsters. 

12. Required in the press-room for 5 working presses: 

5 seasoned beams, 3 spares, 5 windlasses, 1 spare, 5 leather ropes, 5 
lowering ropes, 5 straps, 10 pulleys, 5 capistra, 5 bars for the press-beams 
to rest on, 3 jars, 40 levers, 40 pins, wooden clamp to compress the ‘trees’ 
if they split; also 6 wedges, 5 crushing mills, 10 axle-bars,” 10 troughs, 10 
wooden trowels, five iron shovels. 

13. Wanted to hand in the press-room: 

pitcher, bronze cauldron capacity 5 quadrantals,” 3 iron hooks, bronze 
table, millstones, 1 sieve, 1 sifting tray, 1 axe, 1 bench, 1 wine-jar, 1 press 
key, bedding for two free men to sleep there as guards — the third, a slave, 
can sleep with the press workers — new straining bags, old straining bags, 
cord, a cushion, lamps, 1 hide, two wicker strainers, 1 ‘meat-rack’,È one 
pair of steps. 

These are wanted in the oil store: 

oil jars, lids, 14 oil basins, 2 large and 2 small oil cups, 3 bronze ladles, 
2 oil amphoras, 1 water-pitcher, 1 fifty[-hemina ?] urn, 1 pint oil measure, 1 
pan, 2 funnels, 2 sponges, 2 earthenwarepitchers, 2 half-amphora pitchers, 
2 wooden ladles, 2 keys with bolts for the stores, 1 scales, a hundred [libra] 
weight and other weights. 


Building Contracts 


14. If you order a new farmhouse built from the ground up, the 
craftsman is to complete all walls as specified, mortar and rubble, 
caementis, pilas ex lapide angulari, tigna omnia quae opus sunt, limina, 
postes, iugumenta, asseres, fulmentas, praesepis bubus hibernas aestiuas, 
faliscas,2. equile, cellas familiae, carnaria ili, orbem, ahenea 11, haras x, 
focum, ianuam maximam et alteram quam uolet dominus, fenestras, clatros 
in fenestras maioris, bipedalis x, lumina vi, scamna ii, sellas v, telas iugales 
duas, luminaria vi, paullulam pilam ubi triticum pinsat 1, fulloniam 1, 
antepagmenta, uasatorcula ii. 3. Hae rei materiem et quae opus sunt 
dominus praebebit et ad opus dabit serram 1, lineam I — materiem dumtaxat 
succidet, dolabit, secabit facietque conductor —, lapidem, calcem, harenam, 
aquam,paleas, terram unde lutum fiat. Si de caelo uilla tacta siet, de ea re u. 
b. a. uti fiat. 


corners in squared stone; all necessary woodwork, thresholds, doorposts, 
lintels, beams, rafters. 

Specify ox-sheds winter and summer, feed-racks, stable,” slave rooms;" 
3 ‘meat-racks’, table, 2 bronze cauldrons;È 10 pigsties; hearth;® a great door 
and second door to the owner’s lan; windows (with bars for larger 
windows)! 10 two-foot, 6 [small] for light; 3 benches, 5 seats, 2 looms;* 6 
skylights; a small mortar to crush durum wheat, a fuller’s mortar; exterior 
fittings; 2 complete presses. 

The owner will supply structural timber and other timber as needed and 
will provide 1 saw, 1 plumb-line — thus the contractor simply fells, planes, 
cuts and constructs — stone, lime, sand, water, straw, earth for making clay. 
If the farmhouse is struck by lightning, a respectable person is to be asked 
to adjudicate.® 

Huic operi prettum ab domino bono, qui bene praebeat quae opus sunt 
et nummos fide bona soluat, in tegulas singtilas 11; 4. id tectum sic 
numerabitur: tegula integra quae erit; quae non erit, unde quarta pars aberit, 
duae pro una conliciares quae erunt, probinis putabuntur; uallus quot erunt, 
in singulas quaternae numerabuntur. 

Villa: lapide calce fundamenta supra terram pede, ceteros parietes ex 
latere: iugumenta et antepagmenta quae opus erunt indito, 5. cetera lex uti 
uilla ex calce caementis. Pretium in tegulas singulas ns. 

Loco salubri bono domino haec quae supra pretia posita sunt; ex signo 
manipretium erit.i Loco pestilenti, ubi aestate fieri non potest, bono domino 
pars quarta preti accedat. 

15 Macerias ex calce, caementis, silice — uti dominus omnia ad opus 
praebeat —; altam p. v et columen p. i, crassam p. i s, longam p. xiv, et uti 
sublinat locari oportet. Parietes uillae si locet in p. c — id est p. x 
quoquouersum — , libellis in ped. v et pertica in p. uic., n. x; sesquipedalem 
parietem; dominus fundamenta faciat et ad opus praebeat calcis in p. 
singulos longitudinem modium unum, harenae modios duos. 

XVIH. DE MACERIIS AEDIFICANDIS. 

The price paid for this work by a fair owner, who provides required 
materials fairly and pays coin fairly, is 2 nummi per roof tile.! The roof is 
calculated thus: whole tiles, as they come; cut tiles lacking a quarter, two 
count as one; all gulley tiles are taken as two; all ridge tiles are counted as 
four. 


Farmhouse with foundations in stone and mortar to a foot above ground 
level, then walls in mud-brick: in this case the contractor provides lintels 
and exterior fittings only to order; otherwise, the rule is as for farmhouse in 
mortar and rubble. Price, 1 1/2 nummi per tile.” 

These prices are with a fair owner on a healthy site. Payment on 
signing-off. On a malarial site, where work cannot go on in summer, a fair 
owner pays a quarter more. 

15. Yard wall in mortar, rubble, flint (the owner to provide all supplies) 
to be specified in this form: ‘5 feet high and 1 footcapping, 1 1/2 feet thick, 
14 feet long, and rendered’. 

If house walls are ordered by the 100 square feet (which is 10 feet 
square), price 10 nummi per 5 feet horizontal and 20 feet vertical (walls 1 
1/2 feet thick, the owner to make the foundations and provide one peck lime 
per foot length, two pecks sand).* 

16 Calcem partiario coquendam qui dant, ita datur: perfecit et coquit et ex 
furnace calcem eximit calcarius et ligna conficit ad fornacem. Dominus 
lapidem, ligna ad fornacem quod opus siet, praebet. 

XIX. CALCEM PARTIARIO LOCANDAM. 

17 Robus materies, item ridica, ubi solstitium fuerit ad brumam semper 
tempestiua est. Cetera materies quae semen habet, cum semen maturum 
habet, tum tempestiua est. Quae materies semen non habet, cum glubebit, 
tum tempestiua est. Eo. quia semen uiride et maturum habet — id semen de 
cupresso, de pino quiduis anni legere possis — ite quiduis anni matura est et 
tempestiua; 2. ibidem sunt nuces bimae, inde semen excidet, et anniculae; 
eae ubi primum incipient hiascere, tum legi oportet; per sementim primum 
incipiunt maturae esse, postea usque adeo sunt plus menses viii; hornotinae 
nuces uirides sunt. VImus, cum folia cadunt, tum iterum tempestiua est. 

XX. MATERIES QVID ANNI TEMPESTIVA SIT. 

18 Torcularium si aedificare uoles quadrinis uasis, uti contra ora sient. Ad 
hunc modum uasa componito: arbores crassas p. il, altas p. vilii cum 
cardinibus, foramina longa p. ili s _ — exculpta digit. vi 2. Ab solo foramen 
primum p. 1.s. Inter arbores et parietes p. il. Inter ii arbores p. 1. Arbores ad 
stipitem primum derectos p. xvi. 

XXI. TORCVLARIVM SI AEDIFICARE VOLES. 


Notes on Materials 


16. When lime-burning is contracted out, it is done as follows: the lime- 
burner prepares, burns and removes the lime from the kiln and prepares 
wood for the kiln. The owner provides stone and all necessary wood for the 
kiln.® 

17. Oak for timber (and vine-posts) is always ripe for cutting between 
the summer solstice and the shortest day. Other timber that bears seed is 
ripe for cutting when its seed is ripe. Timber that produces no seed is ripe 
when it sheds its bark. Where seed is green and ripe together — cypress and 
pine, whose nut you can gather at any time — it is ready and ripe to cut at 
any time: they have last year’s cones, now dropping their nuts, and this 
year's, and they can be gathered when they begin to open; the first ones 
ripen at sowing time, and their season continues for eight months more; this 
year's cones are green. The elm comes ripe for cutting a second time when 
its leaves fall.” 


Press-Room and Presses 


18. If you wish to build an olive press-room for four presses, make them 
face in alternate directions. Arrange them in this way:° 

‘Trees’ two feet thick, nine feet high including tenons, with sockets cut 

out 3 3/4 feet long and 6 fingers wide beginning 11/2 feet from the ground. 
2 feet between the ‘trees’ and the walls; 1 foot between the two ‘trees’. 16 
feet at right angle from the ‘trees’ to the nearest of the posts. 
Stipites crassos p. il, altos cum cardinibus p. x; suculam praeter cardines p. 
vilii; prelum longum p. xxv; inibi lingulam p. iis. Pauimentum binis 
uasiscum canalibus duobus p. xxxil. 11° trapetibus locum dextra sinistra 
pauimentum p. xx. Inter binos stipites uectibus locum p. xxil. 3. Alteris 
uasis exaduersum a stipite extremo ad parietem qui pone arbores est p. xx. 
parietes. 

Arbores ubi statues, fundamenta bona facito alta p. v; inibi lapides 
silices; totum forum longum p. v, latum p. iis, crassum p. is. 4. Ibi foramen 
pedicinis duobus facito, ibi arbores pedicino in lapide statuito. Inter duas 
arbores quod loci supererit, robore expleto, eo plumbum infundito. 
Superiorem partem arborum digitos vi altam facito siet, eo capitulum 
robustum indito. 5. Vti siet stipites ubi stent, fundamenta p. v facito, ibi 
silicem longum p. iis, latum p. iis, crassum p. is planum statuito; ibi stipites 
statuito; item alterum stipitem statuito. Insuper arbores stipitesque trabem 


planam inponito, latam p. ii, crassam p. i, longam p. xxxvii, uel duplices 
indito si solidas non habebis. 

Posts 2 feet thick, 10 feet high including tenons. Windlass 9 feet long 
plus tenons. Press-beam 25 feet long, including tongue 2 1/2 feet. 

The floor length wanted, assuming pairs of presses and two channels, is 
32 feet. The pair of crushing mills, left and right, each wants 20 feet of 
floor. You need 22 feet space between opposite posts to allow space for 
levers. Given presses facing in opposite directions, from the further post [of 
each] to the wall behind the ‘trees’ [of the other] there must be 20 feet. Total 
width for the press-room with four assemblies, 66 feet; 52 feet long, wall to 
wall. 

Where you are to place the ‘trees’, make good foundations 5 feet deep, 
and on these a floor of solid flint, 5 feet long, 2 1/2 feet wide, 1 1/2 feet 
thick. Make a socket for the foot of each ‘tree’, and set the ‘trees’ in the 
stone. Fill what space remains between the two ‘trees’ with oak, and pour 
lead over it. The top of the ‘trees’ must form a tenon 6 fingers’ breadth high, 
on which an oak cross-piece is set. 

Having measured where the posts will stand, make 5 foot foundations 
and on these a flat flint floor 2 1/2 feet long, 2 1/2 feet wide, 1 1/2 feet 
thick. Set the posts here, the second just like the first. 

On top of the ‘trees’ and of the posts fit a horizontal beam, 2feet wide, 1 
foot thick, 37 feet long; or fit two if you have no solid Sub eas trabes, inter 
canalis et parietes extremos ubi trapeti stent, trabeculam pedum xxiliis 
inponito sesquipedalem aut binas pro singulis eo supponito. 6. In iis 
trabeculis trabes, quae insuper arbores stipites stant, collocato; in iis tignis 
parietes extruito iungitoque materiae, uti oneris satis habeant. Aream ubi 
facies, pedes v fundamenta alta facito, lata p. vi; aream et canalem 
rutundam facito latam p. IIS _ —. 

7. Ceterum pauimentum totum fundamenta p. ii facito. Fundamenta 
primum festucato, postea caementis minutis et calce harenato semipedem 
unumquodque corium struito. Pauimenta ad hunc modum facito: ubi 
libraueris, de glarea et calce harenato primum corium facito, id pilis 
subigito; idem alterum corium facito. Eo calcem cribro subcretam indito 
alte digitos duo; ibi de testa arida pauimentum struito; ubi structum erit, 
pauito fricatoque, uti pauimentum bonum siet. 

8. Arbores stipites robustas facito aut pineas. Si trabes minores facere 
uoles, canalis extra columnam exponito: si ita feceris, trabes p. xxil longae 


opus erunt. 9. Orbem olearium latum p. illi punicanis coagmentis facito, 
crassam digitos vi facito; subscudes iligneas adindito; eas ubi confixeris, 
clauis corneis occludito. In eum orbem tris catenas indito, eas catenas cum 
orbi clauis ferreis corrigito. Orbem ex ulmo aut ex corylo facito; si 
utrumque habebis, alternas indito. 1. In uasa uinaria stipites arboresque 

19 binis pedibus altiores facito; supra foramina arborum — pedem quemque 
uti absiet — unae fibulae locum facito semipedem quoquouersum. 

XXI. IN VASA VINARIA STIPITES. 

In suculam sena foramina indito: foramen quod primum facies 
semipedem ab cardine facito, cetera diuidito quam rectissime. 
one. Under these beams [and] between the channels and the far walls where 
the crushing mills are to stand, [build pillars. On the pillars] place a 23 1/2 
foot cross-beam, 1 1/2 feet thick, or substitute a pair for a solid one: over 
these cross-beams, place the horizontal beams on top of the ‘trees’ and the 
posts. 

On these structures build walls, and anchor them to the timbers of the 
building, to give adequate weight.” 

Where you are to put the press bed, make a foundation 5 feet thick, 6 
feet wide. Make the bed and the channel around it 4 % feet wide. 

Give the whole remaining floor a foundation 2 feet deep: straw first, 
then a half-foot layer each of broken stones and of mortar. Make the floor in 
this way. After levelling, make a first layer of gravel and mortar, and firm it 
with piles; then make a second layer in the same way. Dress this with sifted 
cement 2 fingers thick. On this lay a baked tile floor: when laid, ram down 
and smooth off to make a good floor. 

Make the ‘trees’ and posts of oak or pine. 

If you want to make your [cross-]beams shorter, route the channels 
outside the pillars. You will then want 22 foot beams. 

Make the olive platen 4 feet across, with Punic joints, and 6 fingers 
thick. Joint with holm-oak dowels. When you have fitted the dowels, fix 
them with dogwood nails. Fit three ribs across this platen, and fix them to it 
with iron nails. Make the platen of elm or hazel: if you have both, alternate 
them. 

19. For wine presses make the posts and ‘trees’ two feet taller. Above 
the sockets in the ‘trees’ (the ‘trees’ must be a foot apart) make a hole for a 
single crossbar 6 fingers square in cross-section. 

Make six slots in each windlass, the first one half a foot from 


the tenon, the remainder spaced as equally as you can. Make a 2. 
Porculum in media sucula facito. Inter arbores medium quod erit, id ad 
mediam conlibrato ubi porculum figere oportebit, uti in medio prelum recte 
situm siet. Lingulam cum facies, de medio prelo conlibrato, ut inter arbores 
bene conueniat; digitum pollicem laxamenti facito. Vectes longissimos p. 
xllx, secundos p. xVI, tertios p. xv, remissarios p. xii, alteros p. x, tertios p. 
Vili. 

20 Columellam ferream quae in miliario stat, eam rectam stare oportet in 
medio ad perpendiculum; cuneis salignis circumfigi oportet bene, eo 
plumbum effundere. Caueat ni labet columella. Si mouebitur, eximito, 
denuo eodem modo facito, ne se moveat. 2. Modiolos in orbis oleagineos ex 
orcite olea facito; eos cireumplumbato: caueto ne laxi sient. In cupam eos 
indito. Cunicas solidas, latas digitum pollicem facito; labeam bifariam 
faciat habeant, quas figat clauis duplicibus, ne cadant. 

XXIII. TRAPETVM QVO MODO CONCINNARE OPORTEAT. 

peg in the middle of the windlass.® Get this middle point where you are to 
make the peg in line with the mid point between the ‘trees’, so that the 
press-beam will be correctly centred. 

When you make the ‘tongue’, measure it from the middle of the press- 
beam, so that it fits correctly between the ‘trees’. Allow it 1 thumb of play. 

Longest levers 18 feet, next longest 16 feet, third longest 15 feet; stops 
12 feet, next longest 10 feet, third longest 8 feet.” 


Crushing Mills 


20. How to assemble the crushing mill.” 

The iron pivot which stands on the pillar must stand at the very centre, 
perfectly vertical. It must be firmly fixed with wedges of willow. Pour lead 
over. Be sure it does not slip. If it has moved, dismount it and start again, 
and wedge it so that it does not.* 

Make axle-boxes for the millstones from orcites olive wood. Lead them 
in, and be sure they are not loose. Make them fit the axle.? Make solid 
guards one thumb wide, with twin lips, to be fixed with staples, so that they 
do not fall out. 

21 Cupam facito p. x, tam crassam quam modioli postulabunt. Mediam 
inter orbis quae conveniat, crassam quam columella ferrea erit, cam 
mediam pertundito uti in columellam indere possis; eo fistulam ferream 
indito quae in columellam conueniat et in cupam. 2. Inter [orbis] cupam 


dextra sinistra pertundito late digitos primoris illi, alte digitos primoris ill. 
Sub cupa tabulam ferream [quam] lata cupa media erit, pertusam figito, 
quae in columellam conueniat; dextra sinistra, foramina ubi feceris, lamnis 
circumplectito; replicato in inferiorem partem cupae omnis quattuor 
lamminas; 3. dextra sinistra foramina utrimque secus lamminas sub laminas 
pollulas minutas supponito, eas inter sese configito, ne foramina maiora 
fiant quo cupulae minusculae indentur. Cupa qua fini in modiolos erit 
utrimque secus imbricibus ferreis quattuor; de suo sibi utrimque secus 
facito qui figas; imbrices medias clauulis figito. Supra imbrices extrinsecus 
cupam pertundito, qua clauus eat qui orbem cludat; 4. insuper foramen 
librarium ferreum digitos sex latum indito, pertusum utrimque secus qua 
clauus eat. Haec omnia eius rei causa fiunt uti ne cupa in lapide conteratur. 
Armillas ill facito quas circum orbem indas, ne cupa et clauus conterantur 
intrinsecus. 5. Cupam materia ulmea aut faginea facito. 

Ferrum factum quod opus erit uti idem faber figat; hs lx opus sunt; 
fcumt plumbum [in] cupam emito hs iii; cupam qui concinnet et modiolos 
qui indat et plumbet operas fabri dumtaxat hs vili; idem trapetum oportet 
accommodet. Summa sumptui hs lxxii praeter adiutores. 

XXIV. CVPAM QVO MODO AEDIFICES. 

21. Make the axle 10 feet long, as thick as the axle-boxes require. 

Its middle, fitting between the millstones, is to be pierced, wide enough 
to take the iron pivot, so that you can mount it on to the pivot. Insert an iron 
sheath to fit the pivot and the axle. Between the centre and the two ends, 
pierce the axle [with slots for axlebars] at left and at right, 4 fingers wide, 3 
fingers long. Under the axle fit an iron base-plate, as wide as the axle itself 
at its middle, and pierced to take the pivot.!* To left and right, where you 
made the slots, sheath with metal plates, folding back all four plates to the 
underside of the axle. To left and right, on either side of the slots, insert 
small thin plates under these plates, and fix them to one another so that the 
slots for the axle-bars do not enlarge." 

On each end of the axle in the axle-boxes, four iron bushes. Make them 
so that they fit by themselves, and secure their middles with pins. Beyond 
the bushes, on the outside, pierce the axle to take a bolt to hold the 
millstone, and above this slot fit an iron collar 6 fingers wide, pierced right 
through for the bolt. All this is done so that the axle will not get worn in the 
stone. Make four iron washers to fit around the millstone, so that the axle 
and bolt will not wear inside. 


Make the axle of solid elm or beech. 

The same craftsman who makes the required iron parts can fit them. It 
will cost 60 sestertii, plus 4 sestertii to buy the lead to seat the axle, plus 8 
sestertii for the craftsman’s labour in assembling the axle, fitting, and 
leading the axle-boxes (he can go on to adjust the crushing mill). Total cost 
72 sestertii plus helpers. 

22 Trapetum hoc modo accommodare oportet: librator uti statuatur pariter 
ab labris; digitum minimum orbem abesse oportet ab solo mortari. Orbes 
cauere oportet ne quid mortarium terant. Inter orbem et miliarium unum 
digitum interesse oportet; si plus intererit atque orbes nimium aberunt, funi 
circumligato miliarium arte crebro, uti expleas quod nimium interest. 2. Si 
orbes altiores erunt atque nimium mortarium deorsum teret, orbiculos 
ligneos pertusos in miliarium in columella supponito, eo altitudinem 
temperato. Eodem modo latitudinem orbiculis ligneis aut armillis ferreis 
temperato, usque dum recte temperabitur. 

XXV. TRAPETVM QVO MODO AEDIFICES. 

3. Trapetus emptus est in Suessano hs cccc et olei p. 1; composturae hs 
lx, uecturam boum, operas vi, homines vi cum bubulcis hs lxxii., cupam 
ornatam hs lxxii, pro oleo hs xxv, s. s. hs decxxvilli. Pompeis emptus 
ornatus hs cccxxcilli; uecturam hs ccxxc; domi melius concinnatur et 
accommodatur; eo sumpti opus est hs lx; s. s. hs decxxilli. 4. Si orbes in 
ueteres trapetos parabis: medios crassos p. i digitos ili, altos p. ilis, foramen 
semipedem quoquouorsum; 

22. The crushing mill is to be adjusted as follows. The librator is to be 
equidistant from the lips of the mortar;!® each millstone to be at least 1 
finger from the surface of the mortar. Take care that the stones do not graze 
the mortar. There should be 1 finger between the millstone and the pillar. If 
there is more, and the stones are too far away, wind a rope around the pillar, 
looping it tight, so as to fill the unwanted space. If the millstones are too 
deep and graze the mortar undesirably at their base, insert pierced wooden 
discs around the pivot on the pillar, to adjust the height. Adjust laterally in 
the same way with wooden discs or iron washers until the gauge is correct. 


Note on Buving Crushing Mills 


A crushing mill bought in Suessa country cost hs 400° and 50 /d. oil; hs 
60 assembly; ox transport, 6 days’ work, 6 men with the oxherds, hs 72; 
axle with accessories, hs 72; grand total hs 729,“ counting hs 25 for the oil. 


Bought at Pompeli, complete with accessories, hs 384; transport, hs 
280; best assembled and adjusted on site, for which allow hs 60: grand total 
hs 724. 

If getting new millstones for an old mill, 1 foot 3 fingers thick at the 
centre, 3 1/2 feet high,!® axle slot 1/2 foot square. When eos cum aduexeris, 
ex trapeto temperato. Il emuntur ad Rufri macerias hs cxxc; temperantur hs 
xXx; tantidem Pompeis emitur. 

23 Fac ad uindemiam quae opus sunt ut parentur. Vasa lauentur, corbulae 
sarciantur, picentur, dolia quae opus sint picentur; quom pluet, quala 
parentur, sarciantur, far molatur, menae emantur, oleae caducae salliantur. 2. 
Vuas miscellas, uinum praeliganeum quod operarii bibant, ubi tempus erit, 
legito. 

XXVI. AD VINDEMIAM QVAE OPVS SVNT VT PARENTVR. 

Sucum puriter omnium dierum pariter in dolia diuidito; si opus erit, 
defrutum indito in mustum de musto lixiuo coctum, partem quadragesimam 
Addito defruti uel salis sesquilibram in culleum. 3. Marmor si indes, in 
culleum libram indito; id indito in urnam, misceto cum musto, id indito in 
doleum. 
you get them home they have to be fitted to the mill. They are sold at the 
walls of Rufrium at hs 180; fitting, hs 30." Same price at Pompeli. 


Farm work through the year !” 
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Around the Vintage 


23. Have everything necessary ready for the vintage. 

Have utensils washed, carrying-baskets mended, pitched, vats pitched 
where necessary. If it rains, have picking-baskets made or mended, emmer 
milled, anchovies bought, windfall olives salted. When time allows, gather 
miscellae grapes for early-harvest wine for the workers to drink." 

Working cleanly, distribute each days juice into the vats evenly. 

If necessary, add grape syrup, boiled down from first-flow must,!° to the 
[regular] must. Add one fortieth part of grape syrup (or 1 1/2 /b. salt) per 
culleus. 

If you add marble, allow 1 /b. per cu/leus. Put it into an urn, mix with 
must, pour the mixture into the vat. 


Resinam si indes, in culleum musti p. ili bene comminuito, indito in 
fiscellam et facito uti in doleo musti pendeat; eam quassato crebro uti resina 
condeliquescat. 4. Indideris defrutum aut marmor aut resinam, dies xx 
permisceto crebro. 

Tribulato cotidie; tortiuum mustum circumcidaneum suo cuique dolio 

diuidito additoque pariter. 
24 Vinum graecum hoc modo fieri oportet: uuas apicias percoctas bene 
legito; ubi delegeris, in eius musti culleum aquae marinae ueteris q. ii uel 
salis puri modium; eum in fiscella suspendito sinitoque cum musto 
distabescat. 

Si heluiolum uinum facere uoles, dimidium heluioli, dimidium apicii 
indito, defruti ueteris partem tricesimam addito. Quidquid uini defrutabis, 
partem tricesimam defruti addito. 

XXVII. VINVM GRAECVM QVO MODO FIAT. 

25Quom uinum coctum erit et quom legetur, facito uti seruetur familiae 
primum suisque, facitoque studeas bene percoctum siccumque legere, ne 
uinum nomen perdat. Vinaceos cotidie recentis succernito lecto restibus 
subtento uel cribrum illi rei parato; eos conculcato in dolia picata uel in 
lacum uinarium picatum; id bene iubeto oblini quod des bubus per hiemem. 
Indidem, si uoles, lauito paulatim: erit lorea familiae quod bibat. 

XXVII. VVA COCTA VT SERVETUR. 

If you add resin, use 3 /b., finely broken down, to 1 culleus must. Put it 
in a strainer and suspend it in the vat of must. Shake it frequently so that the 
resin dissolves. 

Whether adding grape syrup, marble or resin, stir frequently for 20 
days. 

Press daily. First-press and cut-round must to be divided among the vats 
equally.! 

24. Greek Wine can be made as follows. Select very ripe apicius grapes. 
When gathered, to 1 culleus of must 2 quadrantals old sea water or 1 peck 
pure salt: suspend in a strainer and allow to dissolve in the must.!° 

If you wish to make helviolus wine, take half of he/violus, half of 
apicius,!* and add a thirtieth part of old grape syrup. 

Whatever wine you add grape syrup to, add a thirtieth part of syrup. 

25. When grapes are ripe and are harvested, first be sure that enough is 
kept by for the household and the owner’s people. And be sure that they are 
harvested fully ripe and dry, or your wine will lose its reputation! 


Spread fresh marc daily on a hemp mat, or make a sieve for the purpose. 
Tread it into pitched vats or a pitched wine tank. Have it well sealed, to feed 
to the oxen in winter. You can also strain water through it gradually and get 
lorea for the household to drink." 

26. Vindemia facta, uasa torcula, corbulas, fiscinas, funis, patibula, fibulas 
lubeto suo quidquid loco condi. 

Dolia cum uino bis in die fac extergeantur, priuasque scopulas in dolia 
facito habeas illi rei, qui labra doliorum circumfrices. Vbi erit lectum dies 
triginta, si bene deacinata erunt dolia, oblinito. Si uoles de faece demere 
uinum, tum erit ei rei optimum tempus. 

XXIX. VINDEMIA FACTA VT VASA TORCVLA SVBLIGENTVR. 

27 Sementim facito, ocinum, uiciam, fenum graecum, fabam, eruum, 
pabulum bubus; alteram et tertiam pabuli sationem facito; deinde alias 
fruges serito. Scrobis in ueruacto oleis, ulmis, uitibus, ficis; simul cum 
semine serito; si erit locus siccus, tum oleas per sementim serito, et quae 
ante satae erunt, teneras tum supputato et arbores ablaqueato. 

XXX. SEMENTIM VT FACIAS. 

28 Oleas, ulmos, ficos, poma, uites, pinos, cupressos cum seres, bene cum 
radicibus eximito cum terra sua quam plurima circumligatoque uti ferre 
possis; in alueo aut in corbula ferri iubeto. Caueto cum uentus siet aut imber 
effodias aut feras: nam id maxime cauendum est. 2. In scrobe cum pones, 
summam terram subdito; 

XXXI. OLEAS ET RELIQVA SEMINA CVM SERES, QUO MODO 
SERAS. 

26. Once the harvest is completed, order the press equipment, carrying- 
baskets, straining bags, ropes, bars,! pins to be put away in their proper 
places. 


In Autumn 


Have the vats of wine skimmed twice a day, and have handy a brush, a 
separate one for each vat, to brush around the lips of the vats. 

Thirty days after the vintage, once the vats are clear of marc, seal them. 
If you want to take the wine off the lees, this will be the best time to do so. 

27. Sow ocinum,!* vetch, fenugreek, bean, bitter vetch,!” as fodder for 
oxen. Have a second and a third sowing of fodder. Then sow other legumes. 

In a fallow field, trenches for olives, elms, vines, figs. If it is a dry spot, 
plant olives now during the legume sowing. Now also trim lower shoots on 


young trees planted earlier, and trench around trees. 

28. When you plant out olives, elms, figs, fruit trees, vines, pines, 
cypresses, take them out with all their roots and as much of their earth as 
you can, wrapping them round to carry them. Order them to be carried in a 
trough or a basket. Do not dig them up or move them in wind or rain: this is 
particularly to be avoided. When you set them in the trench, put the top soil 
to the bottom, postea operito terra radicibus fini, deinde calcato pedibus 
bene, deinde festucis uectibusque calcato quam optime poteris; id erit ei rei 
primum. Arbores crassiores, digitos v quae erunt, eas praecisas serito 
oblinitoque fimo summas et foliis alligato. 

29 Stercus diuidito sic: partem dimidiam in segetem ubi pabulum seras 
inuehito et, si ibi olea erit, simul ablaqueato stercusque addito; postea 
pabulum serito. Partem quartam circum oleas ablaqueatas, quom maxime 
opus erit, addito, terraque stercus operito; alteram quartam partem in 
pratum reseruato idque, cum maxime opus erit, ubi fauonius flabit, euehito 
luna silenti. 

XXXII. STERCVS VT DIVIDAS. 

30 Bubus frondem ulmeam, populneam, querneam, ficulneam, usque dum 
habebis dato; ouibus frondem uiridem usque dum habebis praebeto. Vbi 
sementim facturus eris, ibi oues delectato; et frondem usque ad pabula 
matura. Pabulum aridum quod condideris in hiemem quam maxime 
conseruato cogitatoque hiemis quam longa siet! 

XXXIIH. BVBUS FRONDEM. 

31 Ad oleam cogendam quae opus erunt parentur: uimina matura, salix per 
tempus legatur, uti sit unde corbulae fiant et ueteres sarciantur. Fibulae unde 
fiant aridae iligneae, ulmeae, nuceae, ficulneae fac in stercus aut in aquam 
coniciantur; inde, ubi opus erit, fibulas facito. Vectes iligneos, acrufolios, 
laureos, ulmeos facito uti sient parati. 2. Prelum ex carpino atra potissimum 
facito. 

XXXIV. AD OLEAM COGENDAM QVAE PARES. OLEAM 
COGENDAM ET EFFICIENDAM LOCATO. 

VImeam, pineam, nuceam, hanc atque aliam materiem omnem cum 
effodies, luna decrescente eximito post meridiem sine uento austro; tum erit 
tempestiua cum semen suum maturum erit; cauetoque per rorem trahas aut 
doles. Quae materies semen non habebit, cum glubet, tempestiua erit. Vento 
austro caueto nequam materiem neue uinum tractes nisi necessario. 


then cover the roots with earth to the top, then tread down well with the 
feet, then firm as well as you can with rammers and sticks: this is important 
here. Sturdier trees, 5 fingers thick, should be cut back before planting, the 
cuts sealed with dung and bound with leaves. 

29. Allocate dung as follows. Cart half of it to the fields where you are 
to sow fodder, and if there are olives there trench round them and lay dung; 
then sow your fodder. Lay a quarter around the trenched olives, wherever it 
is most needed, and cover the dung with earth. Keep back the other quarter 
for the pasture, and, when it is most needed, cart it out when there is no 
moon and the Favonius blows.!* 

30. Give oxen elm, poplar, ocak and fig foliage as long as you have it. 
Provide sheep with green foliage as long as you have it. Pasture sheep 
where you are to sow fodder. 

Foliage till the fodder is ripe. Conserve your stored dried fodder as long 
as you can: keep in mind how long winter is. 

31. What is needed for the olive harvest is to be got ready. Cut,ripe 
withy canes and willow at the right time, so that you have enough to make 
carrying-baskets and mend old ones. To make pins, dip dry holm-oak, elm, 
walnut, fig sticks in dung or water: make pins from them as needed. Have 
ready-made levers of holm-oak, holly, bay. The press-beam is best made 
from black hornbeam. 

When you cut down elm, pine, walnut and all other timber, cut it when 
the moon is waning, in the afternoon, and not under a south wind. It is ripe 
for cutting when its seed is ripe. Do not shift it or chop it in dew. Timber 
that bears no seed is ripe for cutting when it sheds its bark.!° 

Do not handle timber, or wine, under a south wind, unless essential. 
32Vineas arboresque mature face incipias putare, uites propages sulco. 
Susum uorsumquod eius facere poteris, uitis facito uti ducas. Arbores hoc 
modo putentur: rami uti diuaricentur quos relinques, et uti recte caedantur et 
ne nimium crebri relinquantur. 2. Vites bene nodentur per omnes ramos; 
diligenter caueto ne uitem praecipiteset ne nimium praestringas. Arbores 
facito uti bene maritae sint uitesque uti satis multae adserantur et, sicubi 
opus erit, de arbore deiciantur uti in terram deprimantur et biennio post 
praecidito ueteres. 

XXXV. VINEAE ARBORESQVE VT MATVRE PVTENTVR. 
33Viniam sic facito uti curetur: uitem bene nodatam deligato recte, flexuosa 
uti ne sit; susum uorsum simper ducito, quod eius poteris; uinarios 


custodesque Recte relinquito. Quam altissimam uiniam facito alligatoque 
recte, dum ne nimium constringas. Hoc modo eam curato: capita uitium per 
sementim ablaqueato;2. uineam putatam circumfodito, arare incipito, ultro 
citroque sulcos perpetuos ducito. Vites teneras quam primum propagato, sic 
occato; ueteres quam minimum castrato; potius, si opus erit, deicito 
biennioque post praecidito; uitem nouellam resicari tum erit tempus, ubi 
ualebit. 

3. Si uinea a uite calua erit, sulcos interponito ibique utueradicem serito; 
umbram a sulcis remoueto crebroque fodito. In uinea uetere serito ocinum, 
si macra erit; quod granum capiat ne serito, et 
XXXVI.VINIA VT CVRETVR. 

32. Be sure to begin in good time to prune vines trained on trees ! and 
to layer vines. 


Tending Vines 


Be sure to train vines upwards, as much as you can. 

The trees are to be pruned thus: the branches that you leave to be well 
separated; cut straight; do not leave too many. Vines should have good 
knots on each tree-branch. Take great care not to ‘precipitate’ the vine!! and 
not to tie it too tight. Be sure that trees are well married, and that vines are 
planted in sufficient numbers: where appropriate, detach vines entirely from 
the tree, layer to the ground, and separate from the stock two years later. 

33. Have the vines tended as follows: Vine shoots, with plenty of knots, 
to be trained straight and not to be crooked. Always train upwards, as much 
as you can. Leave fruiting wood and renewal wood. The vine to be trained 
as high as possible and tied straight but not too tight. 

Tend in this way: trench round the heads; dig round the pruned vine; 
begin to plough; trace continuous furrows on each side. Layer new vines as 
early as possible, then hoe. Cut old vines back as little as possible. It is 
better to layer to the ground and separate from the stock two years later. It is 
time enough for the young vine to be cut back when it is strong. 

If the vineyard is bald of vines, trench between and plant cuttings.!* 
Keep shade from these trenches, and dig frequently. In an old vineyard that 
is poor, sow ocinum, but not to bear seed; and circum capita addito stercus, 
paleas, uinaceas, aliquid horum, quo rectius ualeat. 

4. Vbi uinea frondere coeperit, pampinato. Vineas nouellas alligato 
crebro, ne caules praefringantur, et quae iam in perticam ibit, eius pampinos 


teneros alligato leuiter corrigitoque uti recte spectent. Vbi uua varia fieri 
coeperit, uites subligato, pampinato uuasque expellito; circum capita sarito. 
5. Salictum suo tempore caedito, glubito arteque alligato; librum 
conseruato: cum opus erit in uinea, ex eo in aquam coicito, alligato; uimina 
unde corbulae fiant conseruato. 

XXXVII. SALICTVM VT SVO TEMPORE CAEDATVR. 

34 Redeo ad sementim: ubi quisque locus frigidissimus aquosissimusque 
erit, ibi primum serito. In caldissimis locis sementim postremum fieri 
oportet. Terram caue cariosam tractes. 

XXXVII. DE SEMENTI FACIENDA. 

2. Ager rubricosus et terra pulla, materina, rudecta, harenosa, item quae 
aquosa non erit, ibi lupinum bonum filet. In creta et uligine et rubrica et ager 
qui aquosus erit, semen adoreum potissimum serito. Quae loca sicca et non 
herbosa erunt, aperta ab umbra, ibi triticum serito. 

put dung, or chaff, or marc, or whatever, to the heads to make them 
healthier. 

XXXIX. DE AGRO RVBRICOSO. 

When the vine comes into leaf, tie in. Tie young vines at close intervals, 
so that the shoots do not break. If they are already at the rod, tie their young 
tendrils lightly and train them to the right angle. When the grapes begin to 
colour, tie the branches to support them, strip and expose the grapes. Hoe 
around the heads. 

Cut willow at the proper time, strip of bark and tie in bundles. Keep the 
bark, and, when required in the vineyard, soak some in water and use for 
tying. Keep the canes to make carrying-baskets. 


Autumn Sowing; 
More Notes on Where to Plant ** 


34. I return to sowing. Sow first in the coldest, wettest field. 
The last sowing should be made in the hottest field. Avoid working carious 
land. 

Red earth,! grey earth,!° ground that is heavy, stony, sandy, and also 
that is not watery: lupins will do well there. 

In chalk “ and mud and red earth and in watery ground, it is best to sow 
emmer. 


Fields that are dry and not weedy, open and not shaded: sow durum 
wheat there. 
35 Fabam in locis ualidis, non calamitosis serito. Viciam et fenum graecum 
quam minime herbosis locis serito. Siliginem, triticum in loco aperto, celso, 
ubi sol quam diutissime siet, seri oportet. Lentim in rudecto et rubricoso 
loco, qui herbosus non siet, serito. 2. Hordeum, qui locus nouus erit aut qui 
restibilis fieri poterit, serito. Trimestre, quo in loco sementim maturam 
facere non potueris et qui locus restibilis crassitudine fieri poterit, seri 
oportet. Rapinam et coles rapicii unde fiant et raphanum in loco stercorato 
bene aut in loco crasso serito. 
XL. DE FABA ET VICIA, SILIGINE, HORDEO VBI SERANTVR. 
36Quae segetem stercorent: stercus columbinum spargere oportet in pratum 
uel in hortum uel in segetem; caprinum, ouillum, bubulum, item ceterum 
stercus omne sedulo conseruato. Amurcam spargas uel inriges ad arbores: 
circum capita maiora amphoras, ad minora urnas cum aquae dimidio addito; 
ablaqueato prius non alte. 
XLI. QVAE SEGETEM STERCORENT. 
37 Quae mala in segete sint: si cariosam terram tractes; cicer, quod uellitur 
et quod salsum est, eo malum est; hordeum, fenum graecum, eruum, haec 
omnia segetem exsugunt et omnia quae uelluntur; 
XLII. QVAE MALA IN SEGETE SINT. 

35. Sow beans in fields that are strong and not prone to fail. Sow vetch 
and fenugreek in your least weedy fields. 

You should sow bread wheat and durum wheat in open, high fields 
where the sun shines longest. 

Sow lentil in stony ground or red earth that is not weedy. 

Sow barley in a newly cleared field or in one that can be sown every 
year. ! 

You should sow three month wheat!° in a field that you were unable to 
sow early, or a field that is fat enough to be sown every year. 

Sow turnip, field rape and radish in a well-manured field or a fat field. 


Memoranda on Crops and Manuring 


36. Manure for crops: 
You can spread pigeon dung on pasture, garden or arable field." 
Store goat, sheep, ox and all other dung carefully. 


Spread amurca,® or water trees with it: around larger heads, dose 1 
amphora; smaller, 1 urna; add half of water. Trench beforehand, but not 
deeply. 

37. Bad for crops: 

To dig carious ground. 

Chickpea is bad, because it is pulled up, and because it is salty. 

Barley, fenugreek, bitter vetch, all suck the field dry; so do all 
crops that are pulled up. 
nucleos in segetem ne indideris. 

2. Quae segetem stercorent fruges: lupinum, faba, uicia. 

Stercus unde facias: stramenta, lupinum, paleas, fabalia, acus, frondem 
iligneam, querneam. 

Fx segeti uellito ebulum, cicutam et circum salicta herbam altam 
uluamque;eam substernito ouibus bubusque frondem putidam. Partem de 
nucleis succernito et in lacum coicito; eo aquam addito, permisceto rutro 
bene; inde lutum circum oleas ablaqueatas addito; nucleos combustos item 
addito. 

3. Vitis si macra erit, sarmenta sua concidito minuteet ibidem inarato aut 
infodito. 

Per hiemem lucubratione haec facito: ridicas et palos quos pridie in 
tecto posueris, siccos dolato, faculas facito; stercus egerito 4. nisi 
intermestri lunaque dimidiata; tum ne tangas materiem; quam effodies aut 
praecides abs terra, diebus vii proximis quibus luna plena fuerit, optime 
eximetur. Omnino caueto ne quam materiem doles neu caedas neu tangas, si 
potes, nisi siccam neu gelidam neu rorulentam. 

Do not put olive stones to the crop. 

Legumes that feed cereals: 

Lupin, beans, vetch.!“ 

Sources of manure: 

Straw, lupin, chaff, beanstalks, pods, holm-oak and oak foliage. 
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In Winter 


Pull out danewort, hemlock, from the crop, and herba alta and sedge 
from the willow bed. Lay this stinking foliage as litter for sheep and oxen.!® 

Sieve the debris from the olive stones, put in a tank, add water, turn 
over well with a shovel. Use this mixture to manure trenched olives; also 
use burnt olive stones. 


If a vine is poor, chop up its shoots and plough them or dig them in at 
the spot. 

Do this by candlelight in winter: dry-trim vine-posts and stakes,!° 
having brought them under cover a day beforehand; make torches; clear the 
sheds of dung, but not at new moon or half moon.!” 

Do not touch timber at those times. Best to take is the wood that you 
trim or fell in the seven days closest to full moon. Take special care never to 
trim or fell timber, or to touch it if you can help, unless it is dry and not icy 
or dewy. 

5. Frumenta face bis sarias runcesque auenamque destringas. 
XLII.DE VINEA ET ARBORIBVS PVTATIS. 
De uinea et arboribus putatis sarmenta degere et fascinam face et uitis et 
ligna in caminum ficulna et codicillos domino in aceruum compone. 
38 Fornacem calcariam pedes latam x facito, altam pedes xx, usque ad ped. 
tres summam latam redigito. Si uno praefurnio coques, lacunam intus 
magnam facito uti satis siet ubi cinerem concipiat, ne foras sit educendus, 
fornacemque bene struito; facito fortax  totam fornacem infimam 
complectatur. 2. Si duobus praefurniis coques, lacuna nihil opus erit; cum 
cinere eruto opus erit, altero praefurnio eruito, in altero ignis erit. Ignem 
caueto ne intermittas quin semper siet, neue noctu neue ullo tempore 
intermittatur caueto. Lapidem bonum in fornacem quam candidissimum, 
quam minime uarium indito. 3. Cum fornacem facies, fauces praecipites 
deorsum facito. Vbi satis foderis, tum fornaci locum facito, uti quam 
altissima et quam minime uentosa siet; si parum altam fornacem habebis 
ubi facias, latere summam statuito aut caementis cum luto, summam 
extrinsecus oblinito. 4. Cum ignem subdideris, si qua flamma exibit nisi per 
orbem summum, luto oblinito. Ventus ad praefurniumcaueto ne accedat; 
inibi austrum caueto maxime. Hoc signi erit ubi calx cocta erit: summos 
lapides coctos esse oportebit; item infimi lapides cocti cadent et flamma 
minus fumosa exibit. 
XLIV. DE FORNACE CALCARIA. 
Si ligna et uirgas non poteris uendere neque lapidem habebis unde calcem 
coquas, de lignis carbones coquito. Virgas et sarmenta quae tibi usioni 
supererunt in segete comburito; ubi eas combusseris, ibi papauer serito. 
XLV. SI LIGNA ET VIRGAS NON POTERIS VENDERE. 

Hoe twice, weed and pull out oats from the wheat. 


Bring back canes from pruned vines and trees. Make faggots, and pile 
up for the owner’s use vine branches, fig wood for kindling, and chopped 
wood. 

38. The limekiln. Make a limekiln 10 feet wide, 20 feet high; narrow it 
to 3 feet wide at the top. If your kiln has a single door, make a large cavity 
inside to hold the ash, so that it does not have to be cleared, and design the 
kiln carefully, making sure that the hearth extends across the whole bottom 
of the kiln. If your kiln has two doors, there is no need for this cavity: when 
the ash is to be cleared it can come out of one door while the fire is at the 
other. Take care that the fire never goes out, neither at night nor at any other 
time. Load the kiln with good stones, as white and as evenly coloured as 
possible. In making the kiln, make the furnace as steep-sided as possible. 
Dig deep enough to site the kiln so that it is as deep and as sheltered from 
the wind as possible. If you cannot site it as deep as you would like, make 
the top of brick or of concrete, and seal the top part on the outside. After 
lighting, if fire emerges anywhere except by the chimney, stop with mud. 
Take care that the wind does not get in at the door: be especially wary of the 
south wind. 

You will tell that the lime is cooked when you find that the top stones 
are cooked.Also the lowest stones, once cooked, will collapse, and the fire 
will begin to give less smoke. 

If you cannot sell firewood and sticks and have no stone to make lime, 

make charcoal with your wood. Sticks and canes that are no use to you 
should be burnt in the field. Sow poppy where you had the bonfire.!* 
39 Vbi tempestates malae erunt, cum opus fieri non poterit, stercus in 
stercilinum egerito, bubile, ouile, cohortem, uillam bene purgato; dolia 
plumbo uincito uel materie quernea uirisicca alligato. Si bene sarseris aut 
bene alligaueris et in rimas medicamentum indideris beneque picaueris, 
quoduis dolium uinarium facere poteris. Medicamentum in dolium hoc 
modo facito: cerae p. i, resinae p. 1, sulpuris p.::; 2. Haec omnia in calicem 
nouum indito, eo addito gypsum contritum, uti crassitudo fiat quasi 
emplastrum; eo dolia sarcito. Vbi sarseris, qui colorem eundem facias, 
cretae crudae partes duas, calcis tertiam commisceto, inde laterculos facito, 
coquito in fornace, tum conterito idque inducito. 

Per imbrem in uillam quaerito quid fieri possit; necessetur, munditias 
facito. Cogitato, si nihil fiet, nihilo minus sumptum futurum. 

XLVI. VBI TEMPESTATES MALAE ERVNT, QVID FIERI POSSIT. 


40. Per uer haec fieri oportet: sulcos et scrobes fieri; seminariis, uitiariis 
locum uerti; uites propagari; in locis crassis et umectis ulmos, ficos, poma, 
oleas seri oportet. Ficos, oleas, mala, pira, uites inseri oportet luna silenti, 
post meridiem sine uento austro. 

Oleas, ficos, pira, mala hoc modo inserito: 2. Quem ramum insiturus 
eris praecidito, inclinato aliquantum, ut aqua defluat; cum praecides, caueto 
ne librum conuellas. Sumito tibi surculum durum, eum praeacuito, salicem 
graecam discindito; argillam uel cretam coaddito, harenae paululum et 
fimum bubulum, haec una bene condepsito, quam 
XLVII. PER VER QVAE FIANT. 

39. When the weather is bad and no field work can be done,'’shift dung 
to the dung-heap; clean out the ox shed, the sheepfold,the hen-run,!° the 
farm buildings; mend wine vats with lead, orbind with sappy oak stems. If 
you mend or bind them well, fill the cracks with putty, and pitch well, any 
vat can become a wine vat. Make up putty for wine vats as follows: 1 /b. 
wax, 1 /b. resin, 1/3 oz. sulphur. Put all together in a new saucepan, add 
powdered gypsum till it reaches the consistency of a plaster. Use to mend 
vats. After mending, to make all the same colour: mix 2 parts raw clay with 
a third part lime. Make small bricks, cook in the oven, grind and apply.! 

In rain, look for work to be done indoors. Rather than do nothing, do 
cleaning. Remember that the establishment will cost just as much if nothing 
is done. 


In Spring 

40. You can do the following in spring: 

Dig trenches and planting holes. 

Dig nursery beds and young vine beds. 

Layer vines. 

Plant elms, figs, fruit trees and olives in heavy and waterlogged ground. 
Figs, olives, apples, pears, vines can be planted at new moon, in the 
afternoon, when there is no south wind. 

Graft olives, figs, pears and apples as follows. Cut the stem on which 
you wish to graft, somewhat sloping, so that water will run off. When you 
cut, take care not to tear the bark. Take a dry twig; sharpen it to a point. Tear 
off some Greek willow. Mix clay or chalk,! a little sand, and cow dung; 
knead well together so that maxime uti lentum fiat. Capito tibi scissam 
salicem, ea stirpem praecisum circumligato ne liber frangatur; 3. ubi id 


feceris, surculum praeacutum inter librum et stirpem artito primoris digitos 
li; postea capito tibi surculum, quod genus inserere uoles, eum primorem 
praeacuito oblicum primoris digitos ii, surculum aridum quem artiueris 
eximito; eo artito surculum quem inserere uoles, librum ad librum uorsum 
facito, artito usque adeo quo praeacueris. Idem alterum surculum,tertium, 
quartum facito; quot genera uoles, tot indito. 4. Salicem graecam amplius 
circumligato, luto depsto stirpem oblinito digitos crassum tres; insuper 
lingua bubula obtegito, si pluat ne aqua in librum permanet; eam linguam 
insuper libro alligato, ne cadat; postea stramentis circumdato alligatoque, ne 
gelus noceat. 

41 Vitis insitio una est per uer, altera est cum uua floret: ea optuma est. 
Pirorum ac malorum insitio per uer et per solstitium dies | et per 
uindemiam. Oleae et ficorum insitio est per uer. 

2. Vitem sic inserito: praecidito quam inseres, eam mediam diffindito 
per medullam, eo surculos praeacutos artito; quos inseres, medullam cum 
medulla componito. Altera insitio est: si uitis uitem continget, utriusque 
uitem teneram praeacuito obliquo, inter sese medullam cum medulla libro 
conligato. 3. Tertia insitio est: terebra uitem quam inseres pertundito, eo 
duos surculos uitigineos quod genus esse uoles insectos obliquos artito ad 
medullam; facito iis medullam cum medulla coniunges artitoque ea qua 
terebraueris alterum ex altera parte. 4. Eos surculos facito sint longi pedes 
binos, eos in terram demittito replicatoque ad uitis caput, medias uitis 
uinclis in terram defigito terraque operito; 

XLVII. VITIS INSITIO ALIARVMQUE RERVM. 

it becomes as sticky as possible. Take the torn-off willow, bind round the 
cut stock with it and do not let the bark break. At this spot, insert the 
sharpened twig between bark and stock to a length of 2 fingertips’ breadth. 
Now take a scion of the kind you want to graft, and sharpen its end 
obliquely to 2 fingertips’ breadth. Remove the dry twig that you inserted, 
insert the desired scion, match bark to bark. Insert to the depth of the 
sharpened end.'* Make a second, a third, a fourth graft in the same way; 
insert as many varieties as you wish. Bind generously with Greek willow. 
Seal the stock with the kneaded mixture to 3 fingers’ breadth. Bandage with 
bugloss," so that water will not collect on the bark: tie this bugloss over the 
bark in such a way that it will not come off. Then cover with straw, and tie, 
to avoid frost damage. 


41. Vines are grafted, firstly in spring, secondly when they are in 
flower: the second season is the best. Pears and apples are grafted in spring, 
in the fifty days of solstice, and at harvest. Olives and figs are grafted in 
spring. 

Vines are grafted as follows." Cut the stock; split it in the centre 
through the quick; insert sharpened scions; match quick to quick as you 
insert. A second method is this: if vine is close to vine, sharpen a young 
shoot of each obliquely, and tie them together with bark, quick to quick. A 
third method is this. With a gimlet make a hole in the stock. Into this insert 
two vine shoots of the required kind, both cut obliquely, up to the quick; be 
sure to match quick to quick. Insert one from each side into the hole that 
you have pierced. Your shoots should be two feet long. Insert them below 
ground level and turn them back towards the head of the vine. Fasten the 
parent vines into the earth and cover with soil. haec omnia luto depsto 
oblinito, alligato integitoque ad eundem modum tamquam oleas. 

42 Ficos et oleas altero modo: quod genus aut ficum aut oleam esse uoles, 
inde librum scalpro eximito; alterum librum cum gemma de eo fico quod 
genus esse uoles eximito, apponito in eum locum unde exicaueris in alterum 
genus facitoque uti conueniat; librum longum facito digitos ilis, latum 
digitos ili. Ad eundem modum oblinito, integito uti cetera. 

XLIX. FICOS ET OLEAS ALIO MODO. 

43 Sulcos, si locus aquosus erit, alueatos esse oportet, latos summos pedes 
tres, altos pedes quattuor, infimum latum p. i et palmum. Fos lapide 
consternito; si lapis non erit, perticis saligneis uiridibus controuersus 
conlatis consternito; si pertica non erit, sarmentis conligatis. Postea scrobes 
facito altos p. ilis, latos p. ili, et facito de scrobe aqua in sulcum defluat: ita 
oleas serito. 

L.SVLCOS QVOMODO FACIAS. 

2. Vitibus sulcos et propagines ne minus p. iis quoquouersus facito. Si uoles 
uinea cito crescat et olea quam seueris, semel in mense sulcos et circum 
capita oleaginea quot mensibus, usque donec trimae erunt, fodere oportet. 
Eodem modo ceteras arbores procurato. 

LI. VITIBUS SULCOS PROPAGATIONESQUE. 

44 Oliuetum diebus xv ante aequinoctium uernum incipito putare; ex eo die 
dies xlv recte putabis. Id hoc modo putato: qua locus recte ferax erit, quae 
arida erunt et si quid uentus interfregerit, ea omnia eximito; qua locus ferax 
non erit, id plus concidito aratoque; bene enodato stirpesque leuis facito. 


LII. OLEA QVO TEMPORE PVTETVR. 

45 Taleas oleagineas quas in scrobe saturus eris tripedaneas decidito 
diligenterque tractato, ne liber laboret, cum dolabis aut secabis. Quas in 
seminario saturus eris pedalis facito; eas sic inserito: locus bipalio subactus 
siet beneque terra tenera siet beneque glittus siet. 2. Cum taleam demittes, 
pede taleam 

LII. DE TALEIS OLEAGINEIS. 

Seal all with kneaded mixture, bandage and cover in the same way as for 
olives. 

42. Figs and olives by another method." On any kind of fig or olive you 
want it to be, cut away some bark with a scalpel. Cut a second piece of 
bark, with a bud, from the fig of the kind you choose, put it to the spot 
where you cut the bark away for your graft, and shape it to fit. The graft 
should be 3 1/2 fingers’ breadth long, 3 fingers’ breadth wide. Seal and 
cover in the same way as the others. 

43. In wet ground, drainage trenches should be dug 3 feet wide at the 
top, 4 feet deep, 1 foot 1 palm wide at the bottom. Pave with stone. If you 
have no stone, spread with green willow rods placed crosswise. If you have 
no rods, canes tied in bundles. Then dig your planting holes 3 1/2 feet deep, 
4 feet wide, and let the water run from these into the trench. Then plant the 
olives. 

In vineyards, rows and plants should be not less than 2 1/2 feet apart in 
any direction. If you want the vines and olives that you have planted to 
grow quickly, you can dig the rows once a month and around the olive trees 
every month until they are three years old. Tend other trees in the same way. 

44. Begin to prune the olive orchard 15 days before the equinox. It is 
correct to prune for 45 days starting on that day. 

Prune as follows. In really vigorous ground, cut out every dry branch 
and anything broken by the wind. In ground that is not so vigorous, prune 
and plough more: remove eyes carefully and smooth off the trunks. 

45. Olive cuttings that you are to plant out‘ should be trimmed to 3 
feet. Handle them carefully: make sure the bark is not damaged when you 
cut or trim them. 

Those that you are to plant in the nursery should be 1 foot long. Plant 
them thus: turn the ground with a spade, and get the soil quite soft and 
crumbly. When you insert the cutting, firm it down opprimito; si parum 
descendet, malleolo aut mateola adigito cauetoque ne librum scindas cum 


adiges; palo prius locum ne feceris quo taleam demittes; si ita severis uti 
stet talea, melius uiuet. 3. Taleae ubi trimae sunt, tum denique maturae sunt 
ubi liber sese uertet. Si in scrobibus aut in sulcis seres, ternas taleas ponito 
easque diuaricato; supra terram ne plus illi digitos transuersos emineant. Vel 
oculos serito. 

46 Seminarium ad hunc modum facito: locum quam optimum et 
apertissimum et stercorosissimum poteris et quam simillimum genus terrae 
eae ubi semina positurus eris, et uti ne nimis longe semina ex seminario 
ferantur, eum locum bipalio uertito, delapidato circumque saepito bene et in 
ordine serito. In sesquipedem quoquouorsum taleam demittito opprimitoque 
pede; 2. si parum deprimere poteris, malleo aut matiola adigito; digitum 
supra terram facito semina emineant fimoque bubulo summam taleam 
oblinito signumque aput taleam adponito crebroque sarito, si uoles cito 
semina crescant. Ad eundem modum alia semina serito. 

LIV. SEMINARIVM QVOMODO FIAT. 

47 Harundinem sic serito: ternos pedes oculos disponito. 

Vitiarium eodem modo facito seritoque. Vbi uitis bima erit, resicato; ubi 
trima erit, eximito. Si pecus pascetur ubi uitem serere uoles, ter prius 
resicato quam ad arborem ponas. Vbi v nodos ueteres habebit, tum ad 
arborem ponito. 

Quotannis porrinam serito, quotannis habebis quod eximas. 

LV. HARVNDO QVOMODO SERATVR. 

48 Pomarium seminarium ad eundem modum atque oleagineum facito; 
suum quidquid genus talearum serito. with the foot. If it will not go deep 
enough, knock in with a small hammer or mallet, and be careful not to split 
the bark as you knock it. Do not make a hole with a stake to plant the 
cutting in. It will take better if you plant it so that it stands upright. Once the 
cuttings are three years old, they are ripe to plant out when the bark turns. If 
you plant them in planting holes or trenches, place them in threes and 
spread them apart. They should not be more than 4 fingers’ breadth above 
the ground. 

Or, plant buds. 

46. Make the nursery as follows. A ground as good, as open and as well 
manured as you can manage, and whose soil is as similar as possible to that 
where you will eventually plant the seedlings, and where the seedlings will 
not have to be carried too far. Turn the ground with a spade, take out stones, 
fence round carefully, plant in rows. Plant cuttings 1 1/2 feet apart in any 


direction; firm down with the foot. If you cannot plant them deep enough, 
knock in with a hammer or mallet. Make the cuttings stand 1 finger’s 
breadth above the ground. Seal the base of the cutting with cow dung, put a 
marker beside it, and hoe frequentlyif you want the cuttings to grow 
quickly. Plant other cuttings in the same way. 

47. Sow reeds as follows: Arrange the ‘eyes’ 3 feet apart.!* 

Make and plant a vine nursery in the same way." When the vine is two 
years old, cut it back. When it is three years old, replant it. If animals are to 
graze where you will plant your vineyard, cut back three times before you 
put them to the tree. Put them to the tree when they have five old eyes. 

Every year you sow leeks, you will have leeks to pull. 

48. Make a fruit nursery in the same way as an olive nursery. Plant each 
kind separately. 

Semen cupressi ubi seras bipalio uertito; uere primo serito. 2. Porcas 
pedes quinos latas facito, eo stercus minutum addito, consarito glebasque 
comminuito. Porcam planam facito, paulum concauam; tum semen serito 
crebro tamquam linum, eo terram cribro incernito altam digitum 
transuersum. Fam terram tabula aut pedibus complanato. Furcas circum 
offigito, eo perticas intendito, eo sarmenta aut cratis ficarias imponito quae 
frigus defendant et solem; uti subtus homo ambulare possit facito. Crebro 
runcato; simul herbae inceperint nasci, eximito; nam si herbam duram 
uelles, cupressos simul euelles. 

3. Ad eundem modum semen pirorum, malorum serito tegitoque. Nuces 
pineas ad eundem modum nisi tamquam alium serito. 

49 Vineam ueterem si in alium locum transferre uoles, dumtaxat brachium 
crassam licebit. Primum deputato, binas gemmas ne amplius relinquito. 2. 
Fx radicibus bene exfodito, usque radices persequito et caueto ne radices 
saucies. Ita uti fuerit ponito in scrobe aut in sulco operitoque et bene 
occulcato, eodemque modo uineam statuito, alligato flexatoque uti fuerit, 
crebroque fodito. 

LVII. DE VINEA VETERE. 

50Prata primo uere stercerato luna silenti; quae inrigiua non erunt, ubi 
fauonius flare coeperit. Cum prata defendes, depurgato herbasque malas 
omnis radicitus effodito. 2. Vbi uineam deputaueris, aceruum lignorum 
uirgarumque facito. Ficos interputato et in uinea ficos subradito alte ne eas 
uitis scandat. 

LVII. PRATA QVOMODO STERCORENTVR. 
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Where you plant cypress seed,!° turn the ground with a spade: plant at 
the beginning of spring. Make the ridges five feet wide. Add crumbled 
dung, hoe in and break down the sods. Make the ridges flat, slightly 
concave. Then sow the seed, as densely as flax,!' and sieve earth over 
densely, 1 finger’s breadth thick. Flatten this earth down with a board or 
with the feet. Fix forked props around, stretch rods between them, place 
canes or fig-drying hurdles across these to keep out the cold and the sun. 
Make them high enough for a person to walk underneath. Weed frequently: 
as soon as the weeds begin to grow, take them out, because if you pull up 
tough weeds you will pull up the cypresses as well. 

Plant and screen pear and apple seed in the same way. 

Plant pine kernels in the same way, or else plant them like garlic. 

49. If you wish to move an old vine to a new spot, you can do so if it is 
no thicker than an arm. Prune first, leaving no more than two buds per 
branch. Dig up the roots carefully, following their full length, and take care 
not to damage them. Place it in the planting hole or trench, oriented as it 
was, cover and tread down well. Mount it, tie it and arrange its branches 
Just as they were, and dig frequently. 

50. Manure the pastures at the beginning of spring at new moon, or, if 
they are not irrigated, when the Favonius begins to blow." 

While the animals are out of the pastures, clear them and root out all 
invasive weeds. 

After pruning vines, pile up firewood and sticks. 

Thin out figs. In the vineyard, prune the lower branches of figs so that 
the vines do not climb them. 

Seminaria facito et uetera resarcito. Haec facito antequam uiniam fodere 
incipias. 

Vbi daps profanata comestaque erit, uerno arare incipito: ea loca primum 
arato quae siccissima erunt, et quae crassissima et aquosissima erunt ea 
postremum arato, dum ne prius obdurescant. 

LIX. VBI DAPS PROFANATA ERIT QVID FIAT. 

51 Propagatio pomorum, aliarum arborum: ab arbore abs terra pulli qui 
nascentur, eos in terram deprimito extollitoque primorem partem, uti 
radicem capiat. Inde biennio post effodito seritoque. Ficum, oleam, malum 
punicum, cotoneum aliaque mala omnia, 

laurum, myrtum, nuces Praenestinas, platanum, haec omnia a capite 
propagari eximique serique eodem modo oportet. 
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LX. PROPAGATIO OLEAE POMORVMQVE. 

52 Quae diligentius propagari uoles, in aulas aut in qualos pertusos 
propagari oportet et cum iis in scrobem deferri oportet. In arboribus uti 
radices capiant, calicem pertundito; per fundum aut qualum ramum quem 
radicem capere uoles traicito; eum qualum aut calicem terra impleto 
calcatoque bene; in arborem relinquito. Vbi ita fueritt ramum sub qualo 
praecidito, 2. qualum incidito ex ima parte perpetuum — siue calix erit, 
conquassato — cum eo qualo aut calice in scrobem ponito. Eodem modo 
uitem facito, cam anno post praecidito seritoque cum qualo. Hoc modo 
quod genus uis propagabis. 

LXI. QVAE DILIGENTIVS PROPAGARI VOLES. 

53 Fenum, ubi tempus erit, secato cauetoque ne sero seces; priusquam 
semen maturum siet secato, et quod optimum fenum erit seorsum condito, 
per uer cum arabunt, antequam ocinum des, quod edint'. 

LXII. DE FENISICIA. 

Make a vine nursery, or restore an existing one. 

AIlI these things are to do before you begin to dig the vineyard. 

When the Feast is shared and eaten, begin the spring ploughing. Plough 
first the grounds that are driest: those that are fattest and wettest plough last, 
so long as they do not begin to harden.!* 

51. Layering of fruit trees, other trees.'* 

Suckers that grow from the tree at ground level to be layered to the 
ground (the extremity to be raised) so that they root. Two years later, dig 
them up and replant them. Fig, olive, pomegranate, quince and all other 
apples,!° bay, myrtle, hazelnut, plane, can all be layered from the root, dug 
up and replanted in the same way. 

52. Those that you wish to layer more carefully, you can layer in pots or 
planting-baskets with holes: they can eventually be planted out without 
removing these. The aim is that they take root while on the tree. Make a 
hole in a pot; take the branch that you wish to root through the hole. (Or 
basket.) Fill the pot or basket with earth, firm it down well, and leave it on 
the tree. In time, sever the branch under the basket. Make a cut in the basket 
from bottom to top; if a cup, break. Plant out with the basket or pot. 

You can layer a vine in the same way, severing it and planting it out 
with the basket a year later. Layer any kind you wish in this way. 

53. Cut hay at the right time, and take care not to cut it late. Cut it 
before it is ripe.! 


Store separately what will be your best hay, for them to eat in spring 
when they are ploughing, before you give them ocinum. 
54 Bubus pabulum hoc modo parari darique oportet: ubi sementim 
patraueris, glandem parari legique oportet et in aquam conici; inde 
semodios singulis bubus in dies dari oportet et, si non laborabunt, pascantur 
satius erit, aut modium uinaceorum quos in dolium condideris. Interdiu 
pascito, noctu feni p. xxv uni boui dato; 2. si fenum non erit, frondem 
iligneam et hederaciam dato. Paleas triticeas et hordeaceas, acus fabaginum, 
[de] uicia uel de lupino, item de ceteris frugibus omnia condito. Cum 
stramenta condes, quae herbosissima erunt in tecto condito et sale spargito; 
deinde ea pro feno dato. 3. Vbi uerno dare coeperis, modium glandis aut 
uinaceorum dato aut modium lupini macerati et feni p. xv. Vbi ocinum 
tempestiuum erit, dato primum: manibus carpito, id renascetur; quod falcula 
secueris non renascetur. 4.Vsque ocinum dato donec atrescat; ita temperato. 
Postea uiciam dato. Postea panicum dato. Secundum panicum frondem 
ulmeam dato; si populneam habebis, admisceto, ut ulmeae satis siet; ubi 
ulmeam non habebis, querneam et ficulneam dato. 5. Nihil est quod magis 
expediat quam boues bene curare. Boues nisi per hiemem, cum non arabunt, 
pasci non oportet, nam uiride cum edunt, semper id expectant; 
LXIII. BVBVS PABVLVM. 


Supplies Through the Year 


A Calendar for Fodder 


54. Fodder for oxen can be prepared and given as follows.!* 

When you have done the sowing, gather acorns, and prepare by soaking 
in water. You can give 1/2 peck per beast per day; but when they are not 
ploughing it is better to pasture them. 

Or, one peck of marc stored in a vat. 

Pasture by day; by night give 25 /b. hay per beast. If no hay,give holm- 
oak and ivy foliage. 

Store wheat and barley chaff, bean pods and the pods of vetch, lupin 
and other legumes. When storing straw, keep the greenest indoors and 
sprinkle with salt: later on you can give this in place of hay. 

When you begin to give feed in spring, give a peck of acorn or more, or 
a peck of soaked lupin! and 15 /b. hay. 


When ocinum®® is ready, give that for preference. Gather it by hand, so 
that it will grow again: what you cut with a sickle will not grow again. Give 
ocinum until it begins to dry, and that will be the proper quantity. 

After that, give vetch. 

After that, give foxtail millet. 

After foxtail millet, give elm foliage. If you have poplar, add that to 
make the elm last. If you have no elm, give oak and fig. 

There is nothing more profitable than to control your ox feed. 
They should not be pastured except in winter, when they are not ploughing. 
If they get green stuff to eat, they will always want it. et fiscellas habere 
oportet, ne herbam sectentur, cum arabunt. 
55 Ligna domino in tabulato condito; codicillos oleagineos, 
radices, in aceruo sub dio: metas facito. 
LXIV. DE LIGNISDOMINI. 
56 Familiae cibaria: qui opus facient, per hiememtritici modios iili, per 
aestatem modios illis; uilico,uilicae, epistatae, opilioni, modios ill; 
compeditis,per hiemem panis p. illi, ubi uineam fodere coeperintpanis p. v, 
usque adeo dum ficos esse coeperint, deindead p. iili redito. 
LXV. FAMILIAE CIBARIA QVANTA DENTVR. 
57 Vinum familiae: ubi uindemia facta erit, loram bibant menses tres; 
mense quarto heminas in dies, id est in mense congios iis; mense quinto, 
sexto, septimo, octauo in dies sextarios, id est in mense congios quinque; 
nono, decimo, undecimo! in dies heminas ternas, id est amphoram; 
LXVI. VINVM FAMILIAE QVANTVM DETVR. 
They should have muzzles, so that they do not browse when ploughing. 


Note on Firewood 


55. Put firewood for the owner in the loft. 
Chopped olive wood and roots in an outdoor woodpile; form them into 
ricks. 


Provisions for Household and Oxen!" 


56. Food for the household. 
For field workers, 4 pecks wheat in winter, 4 1/2 pecks in summer. 
For the manager, manageress, supervisor, shepherd, 3 pecks. 


For the chain gang,!© 4 /b. bread in winter; when they begin to dig the 
vineyard, 5 /b., until there begin to be figs; then revert to 4 /b. 

57. Wine for the household. 

When the vintage is over they can drink /ora for three months.!® 

In the fourth month, half a pint a day, i.e. 2 1/2 congii the month. 

In the fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth months, a pint a day, i.e. 5 congii a 
month. 

In the ninth, tenth, eleventh months, 1 1/2 pints a day, i.e. 1 amphora [a 
month]. 
hoc amplius Saturnalibus et Compitalibus, in singulos homines congios. 
Summa uini in homines singulos inter annum: {cum ji. Compeditis, uti 
quidquid operis facient, pro portione addito; eos non est nimium in annos 
singulos uini q. x ebibere. 

58 Pulmentarium familiae: oleae caducae quam plurimum condito; postea 
oleas tempestiuas unde minimum olei fieri poterit, eas condito; parcito, uti 
quam diutissime durent. Vbi oleae comesae erunt, hallecem et acetum dato. 
Oleum dato in menses unicuique s. 1; salis unicuique in anno modium satis 
est. 

LXVII. PVLMENTARIVM FAMILIAE QVANTVM DETVR. 

59 Vestimenta familiae: tunicam p. ilis, saga alternis annis; quotiens cuique 
tunicam aut sagum dabis, prius ueterem accipito, unde centones fiant. 
Sculponias bonas alternis annis dare oportet. 

LXVIIH. VESTIMENTA FAMILIAE. 

60 Bubus cibaria annua in iuga singula: lupini modios centum uiginti aut 
glandis modios cexl, feni pondo 1..xxc, ocini!, fabae m° xx, uiciae m° xxx; 
praeterea granatui uideto uti satis uiciae seras; pabulum cum seres, multas 
sationes facito. 

LXIX. BVBUS CIBARIA. 

In addition, at Saturnalia and Compitalia, 

Total of wine per person per year ...!° 

For the chain gang, increase depending on the type of work done. It is 
not excessive to give them 10 quadrantalia each a year. 

58. Relish for the household. Conserve as many windfall olives as 
possible. Then conserve those of the ripe olives that are least productive for 
oil. Ration them, so that they last as long as possible. When the olives are 
finished, give lallec!® and vinegar. Give a pint of oil each a month. A peck 


of salt each a year is enough. 
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1 congius per person. 


59. Clothes for the household. A 3 1/2 foot tunic and a coat every two 
years. When you give out a tunic or coat, take back the old, to make 
patchwork cloaks.! You can give a good pair of boots once every two 
years. 

60. Food per year for a pair of oxen. 120 pecks lupin or 240 pecks 
acorn, [7000] /b. hay,!* ocinum, 20 pecks beans, 30 pecks vetch (beside this, 
be sure to sow enough vetch to harvest the seed). When you sow fodder, 
have several sowings 
61 Quid est agrum bene colere? — bene arare; quid secundum? — arare; 
tertio!? — stercorare. 

Qui oletum saepissime et alt[issime miscebit, is tenu]issimas radices 
exarabit; si male arabit, radices susum abibunt, crassiores fient et in radices 
uires oleae abibunt. 

Agrum frumentarium cum ares, bene et tempestiuo ares; sulco uario ne 
ares. 

2. Cetera cultura est multum serere et diligenter eximere semina et per 
tempus radices quam plurimas cum terra ferre; ubi radices bene operueris, 
calcare bene, ne aqua noceat. 

Si quis quaeret quod tempus oleae serendae siet: agro sicco per 
sementim, agro laeto per uer. 

LXX. QVO MODO AGER COLATVR. 

62 Quot iuga bouerum, mulorum, asinorum habebis, totidem plostra esse 
oportet. 

LXXI. QVOT PLOSTRA HABERE OPORTEAT. 

63 Funem torculum esse oportet extentum pedes lv; funem loreum in 
plostrum p. lx; lora retimacula longa p. xxvi; subiugia in plostrum p. xiix; 
funiculum p. xv;in aratrum subiugia lora p. xvi; funiculum p. vili. 

LXXII. FVNEM QVAM LONGAM ESSE OPORTEAT. 


Memoranda on Ploughing and Planting 


61. How to farm a field? Plough it. And after that ...? Plough it. After 
that ...? Manure 1t.!° 

If you turn the soil of the olive plantation very frequently and very 
deeply, you will plough out the smallest roots. If you do not plough well 
enough, the roots will come up and will thicken, and the strength of the 
olives will go into the roots. 


When you plough the wheat field, plough well and in good weather. 
Never plough a cloudy furrow. 

Otherwise, husbandry is: planting liberally, digging seedlings carefully, 
at the proper time, digging up as much of the roots as possible with the soil. 
And when you have covered up the roots again carefully, mulch well in, so 
that the water will not damage them. 

When to plant olives? In a dry field, at sowing time; in a fertile field, in 
spring. 


Note on Carts and Ropes 


62. You should have as many carts as you have teams of oxen, mules, 
and donkeys. 

63. The press rope should be 55 feet end to end. 

Leather cart rope, 60 feet; reins, 26 feet. 

Yoke ropes for a cart, 18 feet; shaft rope, 15 feet. 

Yoke ropes for a plough, 16 feet; shaft rope, 8 feet.!” 

64 Olea ubi matura erit, quam primum cogi oportet, quam minimum in terra 
et in tabulato esse oportet: in terra et in tabulato putescit! Leguli uolunt uti 
olea caduca quam plurima sit, quo plus legatur; factores, ut in tabulato diu 
sit, ut fracida sit, quo facilius efficiant; nolito credere oleum in tabulato 
posse crescere. 2. Quam citissime conficies, tam maxime expediet ettotidem 
modiis collectae plus olei efficiet et melius; olea quae diu fuerit in terra aut 
in tabulato, inde olei minus fiet et deterius. Oleum, si poteris, bis in die 
depleto, nam oleum quam diutissime in amurca et in fracibus erit, tam 
deterrimum erit. 

LXXIH. DE OLEA COLLIGENDA. 

65 Oleum uiride sic facito: oleam quam primum ex terra tollito; si inquinata 
erit, lauito, a foliis et stercore purgato. Postridie aut post diem tertium quam 
lecta 

erit facito. 

Olea, ubi nigra erit, stringito; quam acerbissima olea oleum facies, tam 
oleum optimum erit. 2. Domino de matura olea oleum fieri maxime 
expediet. Si gelicidia erunt cum oleam coges, triduum atque quatriduum 
post oleum facito; eam oleam, si uoles, sale spargito. Quam calidissimum 
torcularium et cellam habeto. 

LXXIV. OLEVM VIRIDE QVOMODO FIAT. 


Custodis et capulatoris officia: seruet diligenter cellamet torcularium, 
caueat quam minimum in torcularium et in cellam introeatur, quam 
mundissime purissimeque fiat. Vaso aheneo neque nucleis ad oleum ne 
utatur, nam si utetur, oleum male sapiet. 

LXXV. CVSTODIS ET CAPVLATORIS OFFICIA. 


The Olive Harvest 
64. When olives are ripe,” they should be gathered as early as possible, 


and stand as little as possible on the ground or in the loft. On the ground 
and in the loft they deteriorate. The gatherers want there to be as many 
windfalls as possible, so that they gather more. The press workers want 
them to be in the loft as long as possible, to soften, which makes their work 
easier.'? Do not accept that oil yield increases with storage. The more 
quickly you make it, the better the work will go, and the higher will be the 
quantity and quality of oil from the same amount harvested. Olives that stay 
on the ground or in the loft will make less and poorer oil. 

If possible, draw off the oil twice a day, because oil will be poorest if it 
remains too long with the amurca and the residue. 

65. Make green oil as follows: Collect windfall olives as quickly as 
possible. If dirty, wash them, clear them of leaves and manure. Make oil 
one day or two days after picking.!* 

Pick olives when black. The more bitter the olives you make oil from, 
the better the oil will be. It is most profitable for the owner if oil is made 
from ripe olives. 

If there are frosts when you are harvesting olives, make oil two or three 
days after: add salt to these olives, if you wish. 

Keep the press room and store as warm as possible. 

66. Instructions to the overseer and decanter. Guard the store and press 
room carefully, make sure that the press room and store are entered as little 
as possible, and that it is as tidy and clean as possible. The oil wants no 
bronze vessels, and no olive stones! In either case the oil will have a bad 
taste. 

Cortinam plumbeam in lacum ponito, quo oleum fluat. Vbi factores 
uectibus prement, continuo capulator conca oleum quam diligentissime 
poterit tollat; ne cesset; amurcam caueat ne tollat. 2. Oleum in labrum 
primum indito, inde in alterumi dolium indito; de iis labris fraces 


amurcamque semper subtrahito. Cum oleum sustuleris de cortina, amurcam 
deorito. 

LXXVI. ITEM CVSTODIS QVI IN TORCVLARIO ERIT OFFICIA. 

67 Item custodis officia: qui in torculario erunt uasa pura habeant curentque 
uti olea bene perficiatur beneque siccetur. Ligna in torculario ne caedant. 
Oleum frequenter capiant. Factoribus det in factus olei sextarios et in 
lucernam quod opus siet. 2. Fraces cotidie reiciat; amurcam commutet 
usque adeo donec in lacum qui in cella est postremum peruenerit. Fiscinas 
spongea effingat. Cotidie oleo locum commutet, donec in dolium 
peruenerit. In torculario et in cella caueat diligenter ne quid olei subripiatur. 
LXXVII. VASA OLEARIA ET VINARIA EXTOLLERE. 

68 Vbi uindemia et oleitas facta erit, prela extollito; funes torculos, 
melipontos, subductarios in carnario aut in prelo suspendito; orbes, fibulas, 
uectes, scutulas, fiscinas, corbulas, quala, scalas, patibula, omnia quis usus 
erit in suo quidque loco reponito. 

A lead cauldron should be placed in the tank for the oil to flow into. 
When the press workers are using levers, the decanter must continually dip 
oil with a dipper as carefully as possible, and not stop, and be careful not to 
take up any amurca. Take oil first into one tub, then into a second, and keep 
removing residue and amurca from these tubs. When you have taken the oil 
from the cauldron, drain off the amurca.!” 

67. Instructions to the overseer in the press room, ii. “Those in the press 
room should use clean vessels and take care that the olives are well 
prepared and well dried. They should not chop wood in the press room. 
They should decant oil regularly. Give a pint of oil to each worker per 
pressing, as well as what is needed for the lamp. Remove residue daily. 
Take off the amurca till it fills the last tank in the store. Wipe the straining 
bags with a sponge. Decant the oil daily till it reaches the vat. Take great 
care that no one steals from the press room and store.’ 

68. When the harvest and the oil-making is done, raise the press-beams. 
Hang the press ropes, straps and hoisting ropes on the ‘meat-rack’ or on a 
press-beam. Put away the platens, crossbars, levers, rollers, straining bags, 
carrying-baskets, pickingbaskets, ladders, props, everything that will be 
wanted again, in its proper place. 

69 Dolia olearia noua sic imbuito: amurca impleto dies vii, facito ut 
amurcam cotidie suppleas; postea amurcam eximito et arfacito. 2. Vbi 
arebit, cummim pridie in aquam infundito, eam postridie diluito. Postea 


dolium calfacito minus quam si picare uelis: tepeat satis est; leuibus lignis 
facito calescat; ubi temperate tepebit, tum cummim indito, postea linito; si 
recte leueris, in dolium quinquagenarium cummimp. iili satis erit. 

LXXVII. DOLIA QVOMODO IMBVANTVR. 

70 Si morbum metues, sanis dato salis micas tres, folia laurea iii, porri 
fibras ill, ulpici spicas ill, alli spicas ili, turis grana tria, herbae sabinae 
plantas tres, rutae folia tria, uitis albae caules ili, fabulos albos ili, carbones 
uiuos ill, uini s. 111; haec omnia sublimiter legi, 


Recipes 


For Coating Oil Vats 


69. Coat new oil vats as follows. Fill with amurca for 7 days; top up the 
amurca each day. Then empty out the amurca and let dry. When dry: 

Dissolve gum in water one day, dilute it the next. Heat the vat, not as 
hot as if you were going to pitch it: warm is enough: use kindling wood for 
heating. When it is moderately warm, pour in the gum and then spread it. If 
you mixed the gum correctly, 4 /b. gum is enough for a 50-urna vat. 


Medicines for Oxen! 


70. Medicine for oxen. If you expect sickness, administer while still 
healthy: 3 crystals salt, 3 bay leaves, 3 stems leek, 3 cloves Levant garlic, 3 
cloves garlic, 3 grains incense, 3 whole plants savin, 3 leaves rue, 3 shoots 
white bryony, 3 white beans,!” 3 live coals, 3 pints wine, all to be gathered, 
chopped teri darique oportet. 2. Ieiunus siet qui dabit; per triduum de ea 
potione unicuique boui dato. Ita diuidito: cum ter unicuique dederis, omnem 
absumas. Bosque ipsus et qui dabit facito ut uterque sublimiter stent; uaso 
ligneo dato. 

71 Bos si aegrotare coeperit, dato continuo ei unum ouum gallinaceum 
crudum, integrum facito deuoret; postridie caput ulpici conterito cum 
hemina uini facitoque ebibat: sublimiter terat et uase ligneo det, bosque 
ipsus et qui dabit sublimiter stet; ieiunus ieluno boui dato. 

LXXX.BOS SI AEGROTARE COEPERIT. 

72 Boues ne pedes subterant, priusquam in uiam quoquam ages, pice 
liquida cornua infima unguito. 

LXXXI.BOVES NE PEDES SVBTERANT. 


73 Vbi uuae uariae coeperint fieri, bubus medicamentum dato quotannis uti 
ualeant. Pellem anguinam ubi uideris, tollito et condito, ne quaeras cum 
opus siet. Eam pellem et far et salem et serpullum, haec omnia una conterito 
cum uino, dato bubus bibant omnibus. 

Per aestatem boues aquam bonam et liquidam bibant semper curato: ut 
ualeant refert. 
together and administered while raised off the ground, and the person 
administering it should not yet have eaten. Administer this potion to each 
beast daily for three days, and apportion it so that, with the three doses to 
each beast, all is used. Ensure that the beast and the person administering 
are both standing up, raised off the ground. Use a wooden dish. 

LXXXII. QVOMODO BVBVS MEDICAMENTUM DETUR. 

71.Ifoxen become ill, administer at once one raw hen’s egg, to be eaten 
whole. Next day, chop a head of Levant garlic in a hemina of wine, to be 
drunk complete. Chop in the open air; administer in a wooden dish, while 
the beast and the person administering are both standing up, raised off the 
ground, and while neither has yet eaten. 

72. So that oxen do not wear down their hooves, anoint the base of the 
hoof with liquid pitch before you drive them any where by road. 

73. Each year at the time when the grapes begin to change colour give 
the oxen a medicine to keep them healthy. Wherever you see a snakeskin 
pick it up and keep it so that you will have one when you need it for this. 
Snakeskin, emmer, salt, motherofthyme:'* chop these all together with 
wine, and give to all the oxen to drink. 

In summer, always take care that the oxen drink good pure water. It is 
essential that they be healthy. 

74 panem depsticium sic facito: manus mortariumque bene lauato; farinam 
in mortarium indito, aquae paulatim addito subigitoque pulchre; ubi bene 
subegeris, defingito coquitoque sub testu. 

LXXXII. PANEM DEPSTICIVM SIC FACITO. 

75 Libum hoc modo facito: casei p. ii bene disterat in mortario; ubi bene 
distriuerit, farinae siligineae libram aut, si uoles tenerius esse, selibram 
similaginis solum eodem indito permiscetoque cum caseo bene; ouum 
unum addito et una permisceto bene; inde panem facito, folia subdito, in 
foco caldo sub testu coquito leniter. 

LXXXIV. LIBVM HOC MODO FACITO. 


76 Placentam sic facito: farinae siligineae I. 11, unde solum facias; in tracta 
farinae 1. iii et alicae primae |. il. 
LXXXV. PLACENTAM SIC FACITO. 


Bread and Cakes 


74Make kneaded bread! as follows. Wash hands and mortar thoroughly. 
Place flour in a mixing bowl, add water gradually, work nicely. When well 
worked, shape and bake under a crock. 

75.Libum to be made as follows:!° 2 /b. cheese well crushed in a mixing 
bowl; when it is well crushed, add in a libra of breadwheat flour or, if you 
want it to be lighter, just half a libra of durum wheat flour, to be mixed well 
with the cheese; add one egg and mix all together well; make a loaf of this, 
with bay leaves under it, and cook slowly in a hot fire under a crock. 

76.Placenta to be made thus: 2 /b. bread-wheat flour to make the base; 4 
Ib. flour and 2 /b. prime emmer groats!' to make the Alicam in aquam 
infundito; ubi bene mollis erit, in mortarium purum indito siccatoque bene; 
deinde manibus depsito; ubi bene subactum erit, farinae |. illi paulatim 
addito, id utrumque tracta facito; in qualo ubi arescant componito; ubi 
arebunt, componito puriter. 2. Cum facies singula tracta, ubi depsueris, 
panno oleo uncto tangito et circumtergeto unguitoque; ubi tracta! erunt, 
focum ubi cocas calfacito bene et testum. Postea farinae |. ii conspargito 
condepsitoque; inde facito solum tenue. Casei ouilli p. xilii ne acidum et 
bene recens in aquam indito, ibi macerato, aquam ter mutato; inde eximito 
siccatoque bene paulatim manibus, siccum bene in mortarium imponito; 3. 
Ubi omne caseum bene siccaueris, in mortarium purum manibus condepsito 
comminuitoque quam maxime; deinde cribrum farinarium purum sumito 
caseumque per cribrum facito transeat in mortarium. Postea indito mellis 
boni p. iliis, id una bene commisceto cum caseo. Postea in tabula pura, quae 
pateat p. 1, ibi balteum ponito; folia laurea uncta supponito, placentam 
fingito: 4. tracta singula in totum solum primum ponito, deinde de mortario 
tracta linito, tracta addito singulatim, item linito usque adeo donec omne 
caseum cum melle abusus eris; in summum tracta singula indito. Postea 
solum contrahito ornatoque focum bene primo temperatoque; tum 
placentam imponito, testo caldo operito, pruna insuper et circum operito. 
Videto ut bene et otiose percoquas, aperito, dum inspicias, bis aut ter; 
layers. Turn the emmer into water: when it is really soft put it in a clean 
mixing bowl and drain well; then knead it with your hands, and when it is 
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well worked add the 4 /b. flour gradually, and make into sheets;!È arrange 
them in a basket to dry out. When they are dry rearrange them neatly. In 
making each sheet, when you have kneaded them, press them with a cloth 
soaked in oil, wipe them round and damp them. When they are made, heat 
up your cooking fire and your crock. Then moisten the 2 /b. flour and knead 
it; from this you make a thin base. Put in water 14 /b. sheep’s cheese, not 
sour, quite fresh; let it steep, changing the water three times;!* take it out 
and squeeze it gradually dry with the hands; when properly dry put it in a 
mixing bowl. When all the cheese is properly dried out, in a clean mixing 
bowl knead it with the hands, breaking it down as much as possible. Then 
take a clean flour sieve and press the cheese through the sieve into the 
mixing bowl. Then add 4 1/2 /b. good honey and mix it well with the 
cheese. Then put the base on a clean table which gives a foot of space, with 
oiled bay leaves under it, and make the placenta. First place a single sheet 
over the whole base, then, one by one, spread the sheets [with mixture] 
from the mortar and add them, spreading them in such a way that you 
eventually use all the cheese and honey, and on the top put one more sheet 
by itself. Then draw up [the edges of] the base, having previously stoked up 
the fire; then place the placenta to cook, cover it with the heated crock, and 
put hot coals around and above it. Be sure to cook it well and slowly. Open 
it to check on it two or three times. ubi cocta erit, eximito et melle unguito. 
Haec erit placenta semodialis. 

77 Spiram sic facito: quantum uoles pro ratione, ita uti placenta fit, cadem 
omnia facito, nisi alio modo fingito: in solo tracta cum melle oblinito bene; 
inde tamquam restim tractes facito, ita imponito in solo simplicibus 
completo bene arte; cetera omnia, quasi placentam facies, facito 
coquitoque. 

LXXXVI. SPIRAM SIC FACITO. 

78 Scriblitam sic facito: in balteo, tractis, caseo ad eundem modum facito 
uti placentam, sine melle. 

LXXXVII. SCRIBLITAM SIC FACITO. 

79 Globos sic facito: caseum cum alica ad eundem modum misceto; inde 
quantos uoles facere facito.In aenum caldum unguen indito; singulos aut 
binos coquito uersatoque crebro duabus rudibus; coctos eximito, eos melle 
unguito, papauer infriato, ita ponito. 

LXXXVIIH. GLOBVLOS SIC FACITO. 


80 Encytum ad eundem modum facito uti globos, nisi calicem pertusum 
cauum habeat: ita in unguen caldum fundito; honestum quasi spiram facito 
idque duabus rudibus uorsato praestatoque; item unguito coloratoque 
caldum ne nimium; id cum melle aut cum mulso apponito 

When it is cooked, remove it and coat in honey.! This makes a one-gallon 
placenta. 

77. Make spira as follows. Taking quantities as required, proceed as for 
placenta, but shape differently. Spread the tracta on the base liberally with 
honey. Then work as if you were drawing out a rope; place them thus over 
the whole base neatly. Then complete as for placenta, and bake.!* 

78. Make scriblita as follows. For the belt, the fracta and the cheese, 
proceed in the same way as placenta, but without honey." 

79. Globi to be made thus:"’ mix cheese and emmer as above; make as 
many balls as you want. Put fat in a hot bronze pan: cook one or two at a 
time, turning them frequently with two sticks. When cooked remove them, 
coat in honey, roll in poppyseeds, serve. 

80. Make encytum in the same way as globi, except that you use a deep 
pierced dish with which you stream into the hot fat; form neatly as with 
spira, turn with two sticks and use these to present. Coat likewise. Allow to 
colour, but do not overheat.!* Serve with honey or with mulsum.!® 
81 Erneum tamquam placentam: eadem omnia indito quae in placentam; id 
permisceto in alueo, id indito in irneam fictilem, eam demittito in aulam 
aheneam aquae calidae plenam; ita coquito ad ignem; ubi coctum erit, 
irneam confrigito, ita ponito. 

LXXXX. ERNEVM SIC FACITO. 

82 Spaeritam sic facito ita uti spiram, nisi sic fingito: de tractis, caseo, 
melle spaeras pugnam altas facito; eas in solo componito densas, eodem 
modo componito atque spiram, itemque coquito. 

LXXXXI. SPAERITAM SIC FACITO. 

83 Votum pro bubus uti ualeant sic facito: Marti, Siluano in silua interdius 
in capita singula boum uotum facito: farris 1. ili et lardi p. ili s et pulpae p. 
ill S, uini s.ili; id in unum uas liceto coicere et uinum item in unum uas 
liceto coicere. Eam rem diuinam uel seruus uel liber licebit faciat. Vbi res 
diuina facta erit, statim ibidem consumito; mulier ad eam rem diuinam ne 
adsit neue uideat quomodo fiat. Hoc uotum in annos singulos, si uoles, 
licebit uouere. 

LXXXXII. VOTVM PRO BVBVS. 


84 Sauillum hoc modo facito: farinae selibram, casei p. ii s una commisceto 
quasi libum, mellis p. _ — et ouum unum. Catinum fictile oleo unguito. Vbi 
omnia bene commiscueris, in catinum indito, catinum testo operito; uideto 
ut bene percocas medium, ubi altissimum est. Vbi coctum erit, catinum 
eximito, melle unguito, papauer infriato; sub testum subde paulisper, postea 
eximito. Ita pone cum catillo et lingula. 

81. Erneum: like placenta. Make the same mixture as placenta; mix in a 
trough, pour into an earthenware irnea and submerge this in a bronze 
cauldron full of hot water. Cook over the fire. When cooked, break the 
irnea; set out.!° 

82. Make spaerita as follows. Like spira, but form thus: make balls, 
fist-sized, of tracta, cheese and honey. Arrange on the base, densely spaced: 
arrange as with spira, and cook in the same way. 


An Offering 


83. Make a dedication for the health of the oxen as follows. 

To Mars and Silvanus, in the forest, in daytime, dedicate the following 
per head of oxen: 3 Ib. emmer, 4 1/2 Ib. fat, 4 1/2 Ib. lean meat, 3 pints 
wine. You may place it all together in one Jug; the wine, also, may be placed 
all in one jug. They may be offered by a slave or a free person. When they 
have been offered, they should be consumed, at once, on the spot. No 
woman must be present or see the rite.! 

You may make this dedication each year if you wish. 


Puddings and porridges 


84. Make savillum as follows. 1/2 /b. flour, 2 1/2 /b. cheese, mix 
together as for libum; 1/4 Ib. honey, 1 egg. Rub an earthenware baking dish 
with oil. When all ingredients are well mixed, place in the dish and cover 
the dish with a crock. Be sure to cook through in the middle, where it rises 
highest. When cooked, remove from the dish, spread with honey, sprinkle 
with poppy. Place briefly under the crock, then remove. Set out with dish 
and spoon."° 
85 Pultem punicam sic coquito: libram alicae in aquam indito, facito uti 
bene madeat; id infundito in alueum purum; eo casei recentis p. iii, mellis p. 
s, ouumunum; omnia una bene permisceto, ita insipito in aulam nouam. 
LXXXXIV. PVLTEM PVNICAM SIC FACITO. 


86 Graneam triticeam sic facito: selibram tritici puri in mortarium purum 
indat, lauet bene corticemque deterat bene eluatque bene; postea in aulam 
indat et aquam puram cocatque; ubi coctum erit, lacte addat paulatim usque 
adeo donec cremor crassus erit factus. 

LXXXXV. GRANEAM TRITICEAM SIC FACITO. 

87 Amulum sic facito: siliginem purgato bene, postea in alueum indat, eo 
addat aquam bis in die; die decimo aquam exsiccato, exurgeto bene, in 
alueo puro misceto bene, facito tamquam faex fiat; id in linteum nouum 
indito, exprimito cremorem in patinam nouam aut in mortarium. Id omne ita 
facito et refricato denuo; eam patinam in sole ponito, arescat; ubi arebit, in 
aulam nouam indito, inde facito cum lacte coquat. 

LXXXXVI. AMVLVM SIC FACITO. 

88 Salem candidum sic facito: amphoram defracto collo puram impleto 
aquae purae, in sole ponito; ibi fiscellam cum sale populari suspendito et 
quassato suppletoque identidem; id aliquotiens in die cotidie facito usque 
adeo donec sal desiuerit tabescere biduum. 2. Id signi erit: menam aridam 
uel ouum demittito; si natabit, ea muries erit, uel carnem uel caseos uel 
salsamenta quo condas. Eam muriam in labella uel in patinas in sole ponito, 
usque adeo in sole habeto donec concreuerit; inde flos salis filet. Vbi 
Nubilabitur et noctu sub tecto ponito; cotidie, cum sol erit, in sole ponito. 

85. Cook Punic puls as follows.!* Place 1 /b. emmer groats in water. 
Allow to soak well. Pour into a clean trough. Add 3 /b. fresh cheese, 1/2 /b. 
honey, 1 egg. Mix all together well and turn into a new cooking pot. 

86. Make durum wheat granea as follows. You place 1/2 /b. clean 
durum wheat in a clean mixing bowl, wash well, thresh well and rinse well; 
then you place in a cooking pot with clean water and cook. When cooked 
you add milk gradually until the liquor thickens. 

87. Make starch as follows. Clean bread wheat thoroughly, then place in 
a trough and add water twice a day. On the tenth day, drain and dry 
thoroughly and mix well in a clean trough and allow the product to form. 
Place this in a new linen cloth, and strain the liquor into a new baking-dish 
or a mixing bowl. Repeat the whole process and make more starch. Place 
the baking-dish in the sun and allow to dry. When dry, place in a new 
cooking pot. Cook with milk." 


Salt 


88. Make white salt as follows. Fill a broken-necked amphora with 
clean water, place in the sun. Suspend in it a strainer of ordinary salt. 
Agitate and refill repeatedly: do this several times a day until salt remains 
two days undissolved. A test: drop in a dried anchovy or an egg. If it floats, 
the brine is suitable for steeping meat, cheese or fish for salting. Put out this 
brine in pans or baking dishes in the sun, and leave in the sun until 
crystallized. This gives you ‘flower of salt’. When the sky is cloudy, and at 
night, put indoors; put in the sun daily when the sun shines. 

89 Gallinas et anseres sic farcito: gallinas teneras quae primum parient 
concludat; polline uel farina hordeacia consparsa turundas faciat, eas in 
aquam intinguat, in os indat; paulatim cotidie addat, ex gula consideret 
quod satis sit. Bis in die farciat et meridie bibere dato: ne plus aqua sita siet 
horam unam. Eodem modo anserem alito, nisi prius dato bibere et bis in 
die, bis escam. 

LXXXXVIII. GALLINAS ET ANSERES SIC FARCITO. 

90 Palumbum recentem, ubi prensus erit, ei fabam coctam tostam primum 
dato: ex ore in eius os inflato, item aquam; hoc dies vii facito. Postea fabam 
fresam puram et far purum facito, et fabae tertia pars ut inferuescat; tum far 
insipiat; puriter facito et coquito bene. Id ubi excluseris, depsito bene, oleo 
manum unguito; primum pusillum, postea magis depses; oleo tangito 
depsitoque dum poterit facere turundas. Ex aqua dato, escam temperato. 
LXXXXTX. PALVMBVM RECENTEM SIC FARCITO. 

91 Aream sic facito: locum ubi facies confodito; postea amurca conspargito 
bene sinitoque combibat; postea comminuito glebas bene; deinde coaequato 
et pauiculis uerberato; postea denuo amurca conspargito sinitoque arescat. 
SI ita feceris, neque formicae nocebunt neque herbae nascentur. 

C. AREAM SIC FACITO. 

92 Frumento ne noceat curculio neu mures tangant, lutum de amurca facito, 
palearum paulum addito, sinito macerescant bene et subigito bene. Eo 
granarium totum oblinito crasso luto; postea conspargito amurca omne 

CI. FRVMENTO NE CVRCVLIO NOCEAT. 


Force-Feeding Poultry 


89. Force-feed chickens and geese as follows. One shuts in young 
chickens that have just begun to lay. 

One makes cakes of moistened fine wheat flour or barley flour, dips 
them in water, and puts them in the mouth, increasing gradually day by day, 


Judging from the gullet what is a sufficient amount. One force-feeds twice a 
day and gives water at midday. Water should not be allowed for more than 
an hour.!° 

Feed geese in the same way, but give water first, twice daily, before 
food. 

90. After catching a young wood-pigeon, first feed roasted cooked 
beans, puffing them from one’s mouth into the bird’s mouth, and give water 
similarly. Do this for seven days. After that, husk split beans and emmer: let 
the beans, a third of the whole, boil, then turn the emmer in. Do it cleanly 
and cook well. When removing, knead well, rubbing the hand with oil. 
Knead a little bit first, then more. Sprinkle on and knead in oil till you can 
make pellets. Give these, dipped in water, and regulate the dose. 
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Uses for Amurca 


91. Make a threshing floor as follows.!. Dig over the site, then drench 
with amurca and allow to soak in, then break up the ground thoroughly. 
Then level, and pound with a rammer. Finally drench again with amurca 
and allow to dry. If you make it in this way, ants will not damage it and 
weeds will not grow. 

92. So that weevils will not damage the grain and mice will not attack it: 
Make a mixture with amurca: add a little chaff, allow to soak thoroughly 
and turn over. Coat the whole granary thickly with this mixture. Then 
sprinkle amurca on the whole quod lutaueris. Vbi aruerit, eo frumentum 
refrigeratum condito: curculio non nocebit. 

93 Olea si fructum non feret, ablaqueato, postea stramenta circumponito; 
postea amurcam cum aqua commisceto aequas partes, deinde ad oleam 
circumfundito; ad arborem maxumam urnam commixti sat est, ad minores 
arbores pro ratione indito. Et idem hocsi facies ad arbores feraces, eae 
quoque meliores fient; ad eas stramenta ne addideris. 

CII. OLEA SI FRVCTVM NON FERT. 

94 Fici uti grossos teneant, facito omnia quo modo oleae, et hoc amplius, 
cum uer appetet, terram adaggerato bene; si ita feceris, et grossi non cadent 
et fici scabrae non fient et multo feraciores erunt. 

CII. FICI VTI 

GROSSOS TENEANT. 

95 Conuoluolus in uinia ne siet, amurcam condito; puram bene facito, in 
uas aheneum indito congios il; postea igni leni coquito, rudicula agitato 


crebro usque adeo dum fiat tam crassam quam mel; postea sumito bituminis 
tertiarium et sulpuris quartarium; 

2. conterito in mortario seorsum utrumque; postea infriato quam 
minutissime in amurcam caldam et simul rudicula misceto et denuo coquito 
sub dio caelo, nam si in tecto coquas, cum bitumen et sulpur additum est, 
excandescet; ubi erit tam crassum quam uiscum, sinito frigescat. Hoc uitem 
circum caput et sub brachia unguito: conuoluolus non nascetur. 

CIV. [INVOLVOLVS] CONVOLVOLVS IN VINIA NE SIET. 

96 Ques ne scabrae fiant, amurcam condito; puram bene facito; aquam [in 
qua] lupines deferuerit et faecem de uino bono inter se omnia commisceto 
pariter. Postea, cum detonderis, unguito totas; sinito biduum aut triduum 
consudent; 2. deinde lauito in mari; si aquam marinam non habebis, 

CV. OVES NE SCABRAE FIANT. 

area thus covered. When it has dried, cool grain may be stored here and 
weevils will not damage i1t.!* 

93. If an olive tree does not fruit. Trench round it and lay straw around. 
Then mix amurca with water in equal parts and pour around the tree. One 
urna of mixture is enough for the biggest tree: take in proportion for smaller 
trees. If you give the same treatment to trees that do fruit, they too will 
improve; but do not give them straw. 

94. So that figs will keep their early fruit. Do the same as with olives, 
and also, as spring approaches, build up the earth well around the tree. If 
you do this, the fruit will not fall while unripe, the figs will not be scabby 
and the trees will be much heavier bearing. 

95. So that vines will not have caterpillars. Store amurca. Make it 
thoroughly clean. Put 2 congii in a bronze vessel. Boil over a slow fire, 
stirring frequently with a small stick, until it reaches the consistency of 
honey. Then take 1/3 pint bitumen and 1/4 pint sulphur and grind each 
separately in a mortar. Then crumble as finely as possible into the hot 
amurca, while stirring with the stick, and boil again in the open air 
(because, if you boil indoors, when bitumen and sulphur are added it will 
catch fire). When it is as thick as birdlime, allow to cool. Coat the vine with 
this around the ‘head’ and under the ‘arms’, and no caterpillars will come. 

96. So that sheep will not be scabby. Store amurca. Make it thoroughly 
clean. Mix together with equal parts of water in which lupins?® have boiled 
and of the lees of good wine. Then, after shearing, coat them all over in the 
mixture; leave them in sweat two or three days, and then wash in the sea, or, 


1f you have no sea facito aquam salsam, ea lauito. Si haec sic feceris, neque 
scabrae fient, et lanae plus et meliorem habebunt, et ricini non erunt 
molesti. Eodem in omnes quadrupedes utito, si scabrae erunt. 
97 Amurca decocta axem unguito et lora et calciamenta et coria omnia, 
meliora facies. 
CVI. AMVRCA AXEM VNGVITO. 
98 Vestimenta ne tiniae tangant, amurcam decoquito ad dimidium, ea 
unguito fundum arcae et extrinsecus et pedes et angulos; ubi ea adaruerit, 
uestimenta condito. Si ita feceris, tiniae non nocebunt. 2. Et item ligneam 
suppellectilem omnem si ungues, non putescet et, cum ea terseris, 
splendidior fiet. Item ahenea omnia unguito, sed prius extergeto bene; 
postea, cum unxeris, cum uti uoles, extergeto: splendidior erit et aerugo non 
erit molesta. 
CVII. VESTIMENTA NE TINIAE TANGANT. 
99 Fici aridae si uoles ut integrae sint, in uas fictile condito; id amurca 
decocta unguito. 
CVIII. FICI ARIDAE VTI INTEGRAE SINT. 
100 Oleum si in metretam nouam inditurus eris, amurca ita uti est cruda 
prius colluito agitatoque diu, ut bene combibat. Id si feceris, metreta oleum 
non bibet, et oleum melius faciet et ipsa metreta firmior erit. 
CIX. OLEVM SI IN METRETAM ADDES. 
101 Virgas murteas si uoles cum bacis seruare et item aliud genus quoduis, 
et si ramulos ficulneos uoles cum foliis, inter se alligato, fasciculos facito; 
eos in amurcam demittito, supra stet amurca facito; sed ea quae demissurus 
eris sumito paulo acerbiora; uas quo condideris oblinito plane. 
CX. VIRGAS MVRTEAS VTI SERVES, ITEM ALIVD GENVS. 
102 Si bouem aut aliam quamuis quadrupedem serpens momorderit, 
melanthi acetabulum, quod medici uocant zmurnaeum, conterito in uini 
ueteris hemina; water, make up salt water and wash in this. If you do this 
they will not be scabby and will have more and better wool, and ticks will 
not attack them. 
CXI. SI BOVEM AVT ALIAM QVADRVPEDEM SERPENS 
MOMORDERIT. 

Use the same mixture for all quadrupeds if they are scabby. 

97. Coat axles, leather straps, footwear and all leather goods with 
boiled-down amurca to improve them. 


98. So that moths will not attack clothes. Boil amurca down to half, and 
with it coat the bottom, the outside, the legs and the edges of the chest. 
Clothes may be stored in it once it has dried. 

If you treat all wooden furniture in this way, it will not rot. Rubbed with 
this, it will be shinier. 

Coat all bronze items similarly, but clean them thoroughly first, then 
apply; and clean them when you come to use them. They will be shinier, 
and will not be attacked by verdigris. 

99. If you want dried figs to keep whole, conserve them in an 
earthenware vessel and coat it with boiled-down amurca. 

100. If you are to put oil in a new jar, rinse it first with amurca just as 
it comes, raw; shake very thoroughly so that it soaks in. If you do this, the 
Jar will not soak up oil, the oil will be better and the jar itself stronger. 

101. If you wish to keep myrtle twigs with their berries, and similarly 
any other species, and if you want fig branches with their leaves. Tie 
together into bundles, and submerge in amurca, ensuring that they are 
completely covered. What you are to conserve in this way should be picked 
a little unripe. The vessel you use must be fully sealed. 


More Medicines for Oxen 


102. If a snake has bitten an ox or any other quadruped, grind an 
acetabulum of love in-a-mist (the one that physicians call zmurnaeum)?® 
into a hemina of old wine. Administer through the id per nares indito et ad 
ipsum morsum stercus suillum apponito. Et idem hoc, si usus uenerit, 
homini facito. 

103 Boues uti ualeant et curati bene sint et qui fastidient cibum uti magis 
cupide adpetant, pabulum quod dabis amurca spargito, primo paululum, 
dum consuescant, postea magis; et dato rarenter bibere commixtam cum 
aqua aequabiliter. Quarto quinto quoque die hoc sic facies. Ita boues et 
corpore curatiores erunt et morbus aberit. 

CXII. BOVES VTI VALEANT. 

104 Vinum familiae per hiemem qui utatur: musti q. x in dolium indito, 
aceti acris q. ii eodem infundito, sapae quadrantalia il, aquae dulcis q. 1. 2. 
Haec rude misceto ter in die dies quinque continuos; eo addito aquae 
marinae ueteris sextarios lxiiii et operculum in dolium imponito, et oblinito 
die x. Hoc uinum durabit tibi usque ad solstitium. Si quid superfuerit post 
solstitium, acetum acerrimum et pulcherrimumerit. 


CXIII. VINVUM FAMILIAE PER HIEMEM QVI VTATVR. 

105 Qui ager longe a mari aberit, ibi uinum graecum sic facito: musti q. xx 
in aheneum aut plumbeum infundito, ignem subdito. Vbi bullabit uinum, 
ignem subducito; ubi id uinum refrixerit, in dolium quadragenarium 
infundito; seorsum in uas aquae dulcis q. i infundito, salis m° 1; sinito 
muriam fieri; 2. ubi muria facta erit, eodem in dolium infundito; schoenum 
et calamum in pila contundito, quod siet sextarium unum; eodem in dolium 
infundito, ut odoratum siet. Post dies xxx dolium oblinito; ad uer diffundito 
in amphoras: biennium in sole sinito positum esse, deinde in tectum 
conferto. Hoc uinum deterius non erit quam Coum. 

CXIV. QVI AGER A MARI ABERIT, IDI VINVM GRAECVM_ SIC 
FACITO. 

106 Aquae marinae q. i ex alto sumito, quo aqua dulcis non accedit. 
Sesquilibram salis frigito, eodem indito et rude misceto usque adeo donec 
ouum gallinaceum coctum natabit; 

nostrils, and apply pig dung to the actual bite. If need arises, use the same 
remedy for a human victim. 

CXV.AQVAE MARINAE CONCINNATIO. 

103. So that oxen will be healthy and well-kept and so that any that are 
refusing food will be more inclined to feed. Sprinkle the fodder you give 
them with amurca, a little at first, so that they become used to it, then more. 
On occasion give it to them to drink, mixed half-and-half with water: do 
this every fourth or fifth day.?® The oxen will be better-kept physically and 
will be free of disease. 


Wine and Wine Products 


104. Wine for the household to drink during the winter." Put 10 
quadrantals must in a vat and add 2 quadrantals sharp vinegar, 2 
quadrantals grape syrup, 50 quadrantals pure water. Mix with a stick three 
times a day for 5 consecutive days. Add 64 pints old sea water, put the lid 
on the vat and seal after 10 days. This wine will last you till the solstice. If 
any remains unused after the solstice, it will make very sharp and very good 
vinegar. 

105. At a farm that is very distant from the sea, make Greek Wine as 
follows. Pour 20 quadrantals must into a bronze or lead vessel and light a 
fire underneath. When the wine boils remove the fire, and when the wine is 
cool pour it into a forty-urna vat. Into another vessel pour 1 quadrantal 


pure water with 1 peck salt, and allow to form brine. When dissolved, add 
to the vat. Grind together in a mortar camel’s-hay and sweet reed to make 
up l pint. Add this to the vat to give aroma. After 30 days, seal the vat. In 
spring decant into amphoras. Leave in the sun for two years, then bring 
indoors. This wine will be no worse than Coan. 

106. Manufacture of sea water. Take 1 quadrantal sea water from deep 
sea where fresh water does not reach. Roast 1 1/2 /b. salt, add, stir with a 
stick till a boiled hen’s egg will float in it: desinito miscere. 2. Eodem uini 
ueteris uel Aminii uel miscelli albi congios ii infundito, misceto probe. 
Postea in uas picatum confundito et oblinito. Si quis plus uoles aquae 
marinae concinnare, pro portione ea omnia facito. 

107 Quo labra doliorum circumlinas ut bene odorata sint et ne quid uiti in 
uinum accedat: sapae congios vi quam optimae infundito in aheneum aut in 
plumbeum, et iris aridae minam et sertam campanicam p. v bene odoratam 
una cum iri contundas quam minutissime, per cribrum cernas et una cum 
sapa coquas sarmentis et leui flamma; 2. commoueto, uideto ne aduras; 
usque coquito dum dimidium excoquas; ubi refrixerit, confundito in uas 
picatum bene odoratum et oblinito et utito in labra doliorum. 

CXVI. QVO LABRA DOLIORVM CIRCVMLINAS VT BENE 
ODORATA INT. 

108 Vinum si uoles experiri duraturum sit necne, polentam grandem 
dimidium acetabuli in caliculum nouum indito et uini sextarium de eo uino 
quod uoles experiri eodem infundito et imponito in carbones: facito bis aut 
ter inferueat; 2. tum id percolato, polentam abicito, uinum ponito sub dio. 
Postridie mane gustato: si id sapiet quod in dolio est, scito duraturum; si 
subacidum erit, non durabit. 

CXVII. VINVM SI VOLES EXPERIRI. 

109 Vinum asperum quod erit lene et suaue si uoles facere, sic facito: de 
eruo farinam facito libras ili et uini cyatos ili [addito], conspargito sapa; 
postea facito laterculos; sinito combibant noctem et diem; postea 
commisceto cum eo uino in dolio et oblinito die lx. Id uinum erit lene et 
suaue et bono colore et bene odoratum. 

CXVII. VINVM ASPERVM LENE FIERI. 

110 Odorem deteriorem demere uino: testam de tegula crassam puram 
calfacito in igni bene; ubi calebit, eam picato, resticula alligato; testam 
demittito in dolium infimum leniter, sinito biduum oblitum dolium. Si 


demptus erit odor deterior, id optime; si non, saepius facito, usque dum 
odorem malum dempseris. 

CXIX ODOREM DETERIOREM DEMERE. 

then stop stirring. Pour in 2 congii of old wine of aminia or white miscella 
varieties. Stir vigorously. Then pour the whole into a pitched vessel and 
seal. If more sea water is wanted, make in the same proportions. 

107. For coating the lips of vats so that they will be sweetsmelling and 
so that the wine does not spoil. Pour 6 congii of the finest grape syrup into a 
bronze or lead vessel. Grind as finely as possible 1 pound dried iris and 5 
Ib. melilot together with the iris, sieve, boil with the grape syrup over a light 
fire of canes. Keep stirring: do not allow to burn. Boil until reduced to half. 
When cool, pour into a sweet-smelling pitched vessel, seal, and use for the 
mouths of vats. 

108. If you want to tell whether a wine will keep or not, put a half- 
acetabulum of large pearl barley?° in a new cup, pour a pint of the wine you 
want to test on to this, and heat over charcoal. Allow to come to the boil 
two or three times. Then filter; discard the barley, and leave the wine in the 
open air. Taste on the following morning. If it tastes the same as what is still 
in the vat, you know that it will keep. If it is rather sour, it will not keep. 

109. If you want to make a harsh wine mild and pleasant, do as follows. 
Make 4 /b. flour of bitter vetch and add 4 cyathi wine and a dash of grape 
syrup. Form lozenges. Leave them to harden for a night and a day, then mix 
with the wine in its vat. Seal after 60 days. The wine will be mild and 
pleasant, with good colour and good bouquet. 

110. To remove a bad aroma from wine. Heat thoroughly in the fire a 
clean, thick roof tile. When hot, pitch it and tie it to a string. Lower the tile 
slowly to the bottom of the vat and leave two days, with the vat sealed. If 
the bad aroma is removed, good. If not, repeat frequently until you have 
removed the unwanted aroma. 

111 Si uoles scire in uinum aqua addita sit necne, uasculum facito de 
materia hederacia; uinum id quod putabis aquam habere eo demittito; si 
habebit aquam, uinum effluet, aqua manebit, nam non continet uinum uas 
hederaceum. 

CXX. SI VOLES SCIRE VINVM AQVAM HABEAT NECNE. 

112 Vinum Coum si uoles facere, aquam ex alto marina sumito mari 
tranquillo, cum uentus non erit, dies lxx ante uindemiam, quo aqua dulcis 
non perueniet. Vbi hauseris de mari, in dolium infundito, nolito implere, 


quadrantalibus quinque minus sit quam plenum; operculum imponito, 
relinquito qua interspiret. 2. Vbi dies xxx praeterierint, transfundito in 
alterum dolium puriter et leniter; relinquito in imo quod desiderit; post dies 
xx in alterum dolium item transfundito; ita relinquito usque ad uindemiam. 
Vnde uinum Coum facere uoles uuas relinquito in uinea, sinito bene 
coquantur,et ubi pluerit et siccauerit, tum deligito et ponito in sole biduum 
aut triduum sub dio si pluuiae non erunt; si pluuia erit, in tecto in cratibus 
componito, et si qua acina corrupta erunt, depurgato. 3. Tum sumito aquam 
marina q. s. s. e., in dolium quinquagenarium infundito aquae marinae q. Xx; 
tum acina de uuis miscellis decarpito de scopione in idem dolium, usque 
dum impleueris; manu comprimito acina, ut combibant aquam marinam; 
ubi impleueris dolium, operculo operito, relinquito qua interspiret. Vbi 
triduum praeterierit, eximito de dolio et calcato in torculario et id uinum 
condito in dolia lauta et pura 

CXXI. VINVM COVM SI VOLES FACERE. 

113 et sicca. 1. Vt odoratum bene sit, sic facito: sumito testam picatam, 
eo prunam lenem indito, suffito serta et schoeno et palma quam habent 
unguentarii, ponito in dolio et operito, ne odor exeat antequam uinum indas; 
hoc facito pridie quam uinum infundere uoles; 

111. If you want to know whether water has been added to wine or not, 
make a small cup of ivy wood. Pour into it the wine that you think contains 
water. If it does, the wine will soak away and the water will remain, because 
an ivy cup will not hold wine. 


Coan Wine 


112.If you want to make Coan Wine.” 

Take sea water from deep sea, where fresh water does not reach, 70 
days before the vintage at a time when the sea is calm and there is no wind. 
When you have taken it from the sea, put it in a vat; do not fill it: it must be 
S quadrantals short of full. Cover with a lid, but allow to breathe. After 30 
days, decant cleanly and smoothly into another vat, leaving behind any 
deposit. After 20 days, decant again into another vat, and leave until the 
vintage. 

Leave on the vine the grapes from which you are to make Coan Wine: 
allow them to ripen fully. After rain, and after they have dried off, gather, 
and place in the sun so long as there is no rain. If there is rain, place on 
drying mats indoors. Pick off any spoilt berries. 


Then take the above sea water. Pour 10 quadrantals sea water into a 50- 
urna vat. Pick from their stems the berries of miscella grapes into this vat 
till it is full. Press the berries by hand, so that they will soak up the sea 
water. When you have filled the vat, cover with a lid but allow to breathe. 
After 3 days remove from the vat, tread in the press-room,?* and store the 
wine in fine, clean, dry vats. 

113. So that it will have a good bouquet, do as follows. Take a pitched 
tile, and put on it a little hot charcoal, scenting with melilot, camel’s-hay 
and ben-nut. Put in the vat and close, so that the aroma does not escape 
before you put the wine in. Do this on the day before you are to fill with 
wine. 
de lacu quam primum uinum in dolia indito; sinito dies xv operta antequam 
oblinas; relinquito qua interspiret; postea oblinito. 2. Post dies xl diffundito 
in amphoras et addito in singulas amphoras sapae sextarium unum; 
amphoras nolito implere nimium: ansarum infimarum fini; et amphoras in 
sole ponito, ubi herba non siet, et amphoras operito, ne aqua accedat; et ne 
plus quadriennium in sole siueris. Post quadriennium in cuneum componito 
et instipato. 

114 Vinum si uoles concinnare ut aluum bonam faciat, secundum 
uindemiam, ubi uites ablaqueantur, quantum putabis ei rei satis esse uini, tot 
uites ablaqueato et signato. Earum radices circumsecato et purgato. Veratri 
radices contundito in pila; eas radices dato circum uitem et stercus uetus et 
cinerem ueterem et duas partes terrae circumdato radices uitis; terram 
insuper inicito. 2. Hoc uinum seorsum legito; si uoles seruare in uetustatem 
ad aluum mouendam, seruato, ne commisceas cuni cetero uino. De eo uino 
cyatum sumito et misceto aqua et bibito ante cenam: sine periculo aluum 
mouebit. 

CXXII. VINVM SI VOLES CONCINNARE VT ALVVM BONAM 
FACIAT. 

115 In uinum mustum ueratri atri manipulum coicito in amphoram; ubi satis 
efferuerit, de uino manipulum eicito. Id uinum seruato ad aluum 
mouendam. 

CXXIIH. IN VINVM MVSTVM VERATRIATRI. 

2. Vinum ad aluum mouendam concinnare: uites cum ablaqueabuntur, 
signato rubrica, ne admisceas cum cetero uino; tris fasciculos ueratri atri 
circumponito circum radices et terram insuper inicito. Per uindemiam de iis 


uitibus quod delegeris seorsum seruato. Cyatum in ceteram potionem 
indito: aluum mouebit et postridie perpurgabit sine periculo. 
CXXIV. VINVM AD ALVVM MOUENDAM. 

Take wine from the tank into the vats as promptly as possible. Leave 
covered 15 days before sealing: allow to breathe; then seal. After 40 days, 
decant into amphoras and add 1 pint grape syrup to each amphora. Do not 
fill the amphoras too full, just to the base of the neck. Place the amphoras in 
the sun, where there is no vegetation, and cover the amphoras so that water 
does not get in. 

Do not leave them in the sun more than four years. After four years, 
bottle and seal with wax. 


Purges with Hellebore?® 


114. If you want to make up a wine to do the bowels good. After 
harvest, when the vines are trenched, judge how many will be enough to 
make the following wine, trench round them, and mark them. Cut round 
their roots and weed them. Grind hellebore roots in a mortar: put this 
around the vine, and add one part old dung and old ash and two parts earth. 
Cover with earth. Harvest this wine separately, and, if you want to keep this 
wine to do the bowels good in long term storage, keep it separate from other 
wine. Take a cyathus of this wine, mix it with water and drink before 
dinner: it will move the bowels and have no ill effect. 

115. Put a bundle of black hellebore into wine must in an amphora. 
After sufficient fermentation, take out the bundle. Use this wine to move the 
bowels. 

To make up a wine to move the bowels. When the vines have been 
trenched round, mark with dye, so as not to mix with ordinary wine. Place 
three bunches of black hellebore around the roots and cover with earth. At 
vintage, keep aside what you gather from these vines. Add 1 cyathus to 
other drink: it will move the bowels, purging you thoroughly on the day 
after, with no ill effect. 

116 Lentim quo modo seruari oporteat: laserpicium aceto diluito; 
permisceto lentim aceto laserpiciato et ponito in sole; postea lentim oleo 
perfricato, sinito arescat. Ita integra seruabitur recte. 

CXXV. LENTIM QVO MODO SERVES. 

117 Oleae albae qu(em) a(d) m(odum) condiantur: antequam nigrae fiant, 
contundantur et in aquam deiciantur; crebro aquam mutet. Deinde, ubi satis 


maceratae erunt, exprimat et in acetum coiciat et oleum addat; salis 
selibram in modium olearum. Feniculum et lentiscum seorsum condat in 
acetum. Si una admiscere uoles, cito utitor. In orculam calcato. Manibus 
siccis cum uti uoles sumito. 

CXXVI. OLEAE ALBAE QVO MODO CONDIANTVR. 

118 Oleam albam quam secundum uindemiam uti uoles sic condito: musti 
tantundem addito quantum aceti; cetera item condito ita uti supra scriptum 
est. 

CXXVII. OLEAM ALBAM SECVNDVM VINDEMIAM QVAM 
VTARIS. 


Conserving Lentils and Olives 


116. How you should preserve lentils. Dissolve silphium in vinegar, 
soak the lentils in the silphium-vinegar,?° and stand them in the sun. Then 
rub the lentils with oil, let them dry, and they will keep quite sound. 

117. How green olives are conserved.?"! Before they turn black, they are 
to be broken and put into water. The water is to be changed frequently. 
When they have soaked sufficiently they are drained, put into vinegar, and 
oil is added. 1/2 /b. salt to 1 peck olives. Fennel and lentisk are put up 
separately in vinegar. When you decide to mix them in, use quickly. Pack in 
preserving-jars. When you wish to use, take with dry hands.?!° 

118. Conserve green olives that you wish to use after the vintage thus: 
add equal parts must and vinegar; otherwise, conserve as described.?* 

119 Epityrum album, nigrum, uariumque sic facito: exoleis albis, nigris, 
uariisque nuculeos eicito; sic condito: concidito ipsas, addito oleum, 
acetum, coriandrum, cuminum, feniculum, rutam, mentam; in orculam 
condito: oleum supra siet. Ita utitor. 

CXXVIII. EPITYRVM ALBVM, NIGRVM, VARIVMQUE SIC FACITO. 
120 Mustum si uoles totum annum habere, in amphoram mustum indito et 
corticem oppicato; demittito in piscinam. Post diem xxx eximito: totum 
annum mustum erit. 

CXXIX. MVSTVM SI VOLES TOTVM ANNVM HABERE. 

121 Mustaceos sic facito: farinae siligineae modium unum musto 
conspargito; anesum, cuminum, adipis p. ii, casei libram — et de uirga lauri 
deradito — eodem addito, et ubi definxeris, lauri folia subtus addito, cum 
coques. 

CXXX. MVSTACEOS SIC FACITO. 


122 Vinum concinnare, si lotium difficilius transibit: ‘* capreidam } uel 
iunipirum contundito in pila; libram indito in duobus congiis uini ueteris, in 
uase aheneo uel in plumbeo deferuefacito; ubi refrixerit, in lagonam indito. 
Id mane ieiunus sumito cyatum: proderit. 

CXXXI. VINVM CONCINNARE AD LOTIVM. 

123 Vinum ad isciacos sic facito: de iunipiro materiem semipedem crassam 
concidito minutim; eam inferuefacito cum congio uini ueteris; ubi refrixerit, 
in lagonam confundito et postea id utito uini cyatum mane ieiunus: proderit. 
CXXXII. VINVM AD ISCIACOS CONCINNARE. 

124 Canes interdiu clausos esse oportet, ut noctu acriores et uigilantiores 
sint. 

CXXXIII. VT INTERDIV CANES CLAVSOS HABEAS. 

119. Green, black or mixed olive relish to be made thus. Remove stones 
from green, black or mixed olives, then prepare as follows: chop them and 
add oil, vinegar, coriander, cumin, fennel, rue, mint.°* Put in a preserving- 
Jar: the oil should cover them. Ready to use. 


Must and Must Cakes 


120. If you want to have grape juice all year, put must in an amphora 
and seal the cork with pitch. Submerge in the fish-pond. Take out after 30 
days. It will remain unfermented all year. 

121. Must cakes to be made thus: two gallons of bread-wheat flour to be 
moistened with must; add to this anise, cumin, 2 /b. lard, 1 /b. cheese, and 
grate in the bark of a bay twig; when you have shaped them, put bay leaves 
under them while you cook them. 


Two Medicines, and a Note on Dogs 
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122. To make up a wine for if urine is difficult to pass. Grind capreida?" 
or Juniper berries in a mortar. Add 1 /b. to 2 congii old wine. Bring to the 
boil in a bronze or lead vessel. When it has cooled, bottle. Take 1 cvathus in 
the morning before eating. This will work. 

123. Make a wine for gout sufferers as follows. Break up finely juniper 
wood 6 fingers thick. Bring to the boil in 1 congius old wine. When it has 
cooled, bottle the whole. Afterwards take 1 cyvathus of this wine in the 
morning before eating. This will work. 


124. Dogs should be shut in during the day to make them fiercer and 
better guards at night. 
125 Vinum murteum sic facito: murtam nigram arfacito in umbra; ubi iam 
passa erit, seruato ad uindemiam; in urnam musti contundito murtae 
semodium; ubi desiuerit feruere mustum, murtam eximito; id oblinito. Id est 
ad aluum crudam et ad lateris dolorem et ad coeliacum. 
CXXXIV. VINVM MVRTEVM SIC FACITO. 
126 Ad tormina et si aluus non consistet et si taeniae et lumbrici molesti 
erunt, triginta mala punica acerba sumito, contundito, indito in urceum et 
uini nigri austeri congios iii; uas oblinito; post dies xxx aperito et utito: 
ieiunus heminam bibito. 
CXXXV. AD TORMINA ET SI ALVVS NON CONSISTET ET AD 
TAENIAS ET LVMBRICOS. 
127 Ad dyspepsiam et stranguriam mederi: malum punicum, ubi florebit, 
colligito, tris minas in amphoram infundito; uini q. i ueteris addito et 
feniculi radicem puram contusam minam; oblinito amphoram et post dies 
xxx aperito et utitor. Vbi uoles cibum concoquere et lotium facere, hinc 
bibito quantum uoles sine periculo. Idem uinum taenias perpurgat et 
lumbricos, si sic concinnes: 2. incenatum iubet esse; postridie turis 
drachmam unam conterito et mel coctum drachmam unam et uini sextarium 
origaniti. Dato ieiuno: et puero pro aetate triobolum et uini heminam; supra 
pilam ascendat et saliat decies et deambulet. 
CXXXVI. AD DYSPEPSIAM ET STRANGVRIAM. 
128Habitationem delutare: terram quam maxime cretosam uel rubricosam, 
eo amurcam infundito, paleas indito; sinito quadriduum fracescat; ubi bene 
fracuerit, rutro concidito; ubi concideris, delutato. Ita neque aspergo nocebit 
neque mures caua facient neque herba nascetur neque lutamenta scindent 
se. 
CXXXVII. HABITATIONEM DELVTARE. 


More Medicines 


125. You make myrtle wine as follows. Dry black myrtle berries in the 
sun. When dried, keep till the vintage. Grind 4% peck myrtle into 1 urna 
must. When the must has stopped fermenting, remove the myrtle and seal. 
This serves for indigestion and for pain in the side and in the stomach. 

126. For colic and if the bowels are loose, and in case of an attack of 
tapeworms or /umbrici.” Take 30 sour pomegranates, mash, put in a pitcher 


with 3 congii dry red wine. Seal the container. After 30 days open and use. 
Drink 1 hemina before breakfast. 

127. To cure indigestion and retention of urine." When the pomegranate 
is in flower, gather and put 3 pounds in an amphora. Add 1 quadrantal old 
wine and 1 pound cleaned mashed fennel root. Seal the amphora. After 30 
days, open and use. When you want to digest your food properly and to pass 
water, you can drink as much as you like of this without ill effect. 

The same wine purges tapeworms and /umbrici if you makeit up as 
follows. The patient is to avoid dinner. On the following ay, grind 1 dram 
incense, 1 dram boiled honey, 1 pint oregano wine. Administer before 
breakfast. For a child take 1/2 dram of each and 1 hemina wine; adjust to 
age. The patient to climb on to a post, to jump off, ten times, and to take a 
walk. 


More Uses for Amurca 


128. To make a clean floor for living quarters. On to soil as alike as 
possible to chalk or red earth, pour amurca and then spread straw. Leave to 
soften 4 days. When quite soft, break up with a shovel. As you break up, 
form your floor. Spillages will not damage it, mice will not make holes, 
weeds will not grow and the floor will not crack. 

129 Aream ubi frumentum teratur sic facito: confodiatur minute terra, 
amurca bene conspargatur et combibat quam plurimum; comminuito terram 
et cylindro aut pauicula coaequato; ubi coaequata erit, neque formicae 
molestae erunt et, cum pluerit, lutum non erit. 

CXXXVIII. AREA QVOMODO FIAT. 

130 Codicillos oleagineos et cetera ligna amurca cruda perspargito et in sole 
ponito; perbibant bene. Ita neque fumosa erunt et ardebunt bene. 

CXXXIX. LIGNA AMVRCA SPARGANTVR. 

131 Piro florente dapem pro bubus facito; postea uerno arare incipito: ea 
loca primum arato quae rudecta harenosaque erunt, postea, uti quaeque 
grauissima et aquosissima erunt, ita postremo arato. 

CXL. PIRO FLORENTE DAPEM PRO BVBVS FIERI. 

132 Dapem hoc modo fieri oportet: Ioui dapali culignam uini quantam uis 
polluceto; eo die feriae bubus et bubulcis et qui dapem facient. Cum 
pollucere oportebit, sic facies: “Tupiter dapalis, quod tibi fiery oportet in 
domo, familia mea culignam uini dapi, eius rei ergo macte hac illace dape 
pollucenda esto.” Manus interluito, postea uinum sumito: 2. ‘Tupiter 


dapalis, macte istace dape pollucenda esto, macte uino inferio esto.” Vestae, 
si uoles, dato. Daps Ioui: assaria pecuina:, urna uini. Ioui caste profanato 
sua contagione. 

CXLI. DAPEM QVO MODO FACIAS. 

129. Make a threshing floor as follows. Dig the earthoroughly, drench 
well with amurca and allow it to soak in as much as possible. Break up the 
earth and level with a roller or a tamper. After levelling, ants will not attack 
it and, when it rains, mud will not form. 

130. Drench chopped olive wood and other firewood with raw amurca 
and place in the sun. Let it soak in well. After this they will not be smoky 
and will burn well. 


Rituals and forms of contract 


The Feast for the Oxen 


131. When the pear blossoms, make the Feast for the Oxen. After that, 
begin the spring ploughing. First plough the fields that are gritty and sandy; 
thus plough last those that are heaviest and wettest.?® 

132. The Feast may be performed as follows. 

Present a culigna of wine, as much as you wish, to Festive Jove.2! The 
day is holiday for the oxen, the oxherds, and those who perform the Feast. 
When you are to present, you do so thus: 

‘Festive Jove, my household brings a culigna of wine to the Feast, as is 
proper in your domestic worship. Therefore accept the presentation of this 
Feast of ours.” Wash your hands, and take the wine. ‘Festive Jove, accept 
the presentation of our Feast, accept our offertory wine.” 

Offer to Vesta if you wish. The Feast to Jove: a roast from herd or 
flock;°° one urna of wine. You should share with Jove with proper purity 
and with the touch of your own hand. 

Postea, dape facta, serito militum, panicum, alium, lentim. 

133 Propagatio pomorum ceterarumque arborum: arboribus ab terra pulli 
qui nati erunt, eos in terram deprimito, extollito, uti radicem capere possint; 
inde, ubi tempus erit, effodito seritoque recte. 2. Ficum, oleam, malum 
Punicum, mala strutea, cotonea aliaque mala omnia, laurum Cypriam, 
Delphicam, prunum, myrtum coniuolum et myrtum album et nigrum, nuces 
Abellanas, Praenestinas, platanum, haec omnia genera a capitibus propagari 


eximique ad hunc modum oportebit. Quae diligentius seri uoles, in calicibus 
seri oportet; 3. in arboribus radices uti capiant, calicem pertusum sumito tibi 
aut quasillum, per ea ramulum transserito; eum quasillum terra impleto 
calcatoque; in arbore relinquito. Vbi bimum erit, ramum tenerum infra 
praecidito, cum quasillo serito. Eo modo quoduis genus arborum facere 
poteris uti radices bene habeant. 4. Item uitem in quasillum propagato 
terraque bene operito; anno post praecidito, cum qualo serito. 
CXLII. PROPAGATIO POMORVM. 
134P riusquam messim facies, porcam praecidaneam hoc modo fieri 
oportet: Cereri porca praecidanea porco femina, priusquam hasce fruges 
condant: far, triticum, hordeum, fabam, semen rapicium. Thure, uino Iano, 
Ioui, Iunoni praefato, priusquam porcum feminam immolabis; 2. Iano 
struem ommoueto Sic: 
CXLIII. 

Then, once the Feast is performed, sow broomcorn millet, foxtail millet, 
garlic, lentil.?* 


Note on Lavering 


133. Layering of fruit trees and other trees.‘ 

Tree suckers that grow from the ground should be layered to the ground 
and turned up at the extremity so that they can take root. Then, when the 
time comes, dig them up and plant them out. Fig, olive, pomegranate, 
strutea quince, cotonea quince and all other apples, Cyprian bay, Delphic 
bay, plum, coniuolum myrtle® and white and black myrtle, filbert, hazelInut, 
plane: all these kinds can be layered from the root and dug up in this way. 

Those that you wish to plant more carefully can be planted in pots. So 
that they take root on the tree, take a pierced pot or a planting basket and 
thread a small branch through it. Fill the basket with earth and press it 
down. Leave it on the tree. After two years, sever the young branch below 
and plant it out with its basket. You can do this with any kind of tree to 
ensure good rooting. 

Also layer a vine in a basket, covering well with earth: sever the next 
year; plant with its basket. 


Sacrifice of the Harvest Sow 


134. Before you harvest, you may do sacrifice of the Harvest Sow, in 
the following way. 

A female piglet, the Harvest Sow is offered to Ceres before the 
following crops are put up: emmer, wheat, barley, broad bean, rapeseed. 
With incense and wine address Janus,2° Jove and Juno before you slaughter 
the female pig. Offer a strues to Janus thus: “Iane pater, te hac strue 
ommouenda bonas preces precor uti sies uolens propitius mihi liberisque 
meis, domo familiaeque meae.” Fertum Ioui ommoueto et mactato sic: 
“Tupiter, te hoc ferto obmouendo bonas preces precor uti sis uolens 
propitius mihi liberisque meis, domo familiaeque meae mactus hoc ferto.” 
3. Postea Iano uinum dato sic: “Iane pater, uti te strue ommouenda bonas 
preces bene precatus sum, eiusdem rei ergo macte uino inferio esto.” Postea 
inferio esto.” Postea porcam praecidaneam immolato. 4. Vbi exta prosecta 
erunt, lano struem ommoueto mactatoque item uti prius obmoueris; Ioui 
fertum obmoueto mactatoque item uti prius feceris; item Iano uinum dato et 
Ioui uinum dato item uti prius datum ob struem obmouendam et fertum 
libandum. Postea Cereri exta et uinum dato. 

135 Romae tunicas, togas, saga, centones, sculponeas; Calibus et Menturnis 
cuculliones, ferramenta, falces, palas, ligones, secures, ornamenta, murices, 
catellas; 

CXLIV. TVNICAE ET CETERAE RES VBI EMANTVR 

‘Father Janus, as I offer you this strues, I pray with good prayers that 
you be ready and favourable to me and my children, to my house and 
household.” 

Offer and present a fertum to Jove thus: 

‘Jove, as I offer you this fertum, I pray with good prayers that you be 
ready and favourable to me and my children, to my house and household, 
accepting this fertum.’ 

Then give wine to Janus thus: 

‘Father Janus, since in offering you a strues I prayed well with good 
prayers, therefore accept this offertory wine.” 

Then to Jove thus: 

‘Jove, accept this fertum, accept this offertory wine.” 

Then slaughter the Harvest Sow. When the organs are cut out, offer and 
present a strues to Janus as you did before; offer and present a fertum to 
Jove as you did before; give Janus wine and give Jove wine as you gave it 


before on account of the offering of the strues and the slicing of the 
fertum 
Then give the organs and the wine to Ceres. 


Where to Buy Equipment 


135. At Rome: tunics, togas, coats, patchwork cloaks, boots. 

At Cales and Minturnae: hoods, iron tools: knives,* spades, mattocks,?° 
axes, harness, murices,”° chains.Venafro, palas; Suessae et in Lucanis, 
plostra; Treblae Albae, Romae, dolia, labra; 2. tegulae ex Venafro; aratra in 
terram ualidam romanica bona erunt, in terram pullam campanica; iuga 
romanica optima erunt; uomeris indutilis optimus erit; trapeti Pompeis, 
Nolae, ad Rufri maceriam; claues, clostra Romae; hamae, urnae oleariae, 
urcei aquarii, urnae uinariae, alia uasa ahenea Capuae, Nolae; fiscinae 
campanicae feame7 utiles sunt; 

At Venafrum: spades.?" 

At Suessa and in Lucania: carts. 

At Trebla Alba and Rome: vats, tubs.?° 

Tiles from Venafrum. 

Roman ploughs will be good for vigorous soil, Campanianones for grey 
earth.2* Roman yokes will be the best. A detachableploughshare will be the 
best. 

Olive crushing mills at Pompeii, Nola and at the wall ofRufrium.?* 

Locks, keys and bolts at Rome. 

Buckets, oil urns, water pitchers, wine urns and other bronzevessels at 
Capua and Nola. 

Campanian straining bags are useful ...°° 
3. funes subductarios, spartum omne Capuae; fiscinasromanicas Suessae, 
Casino; optimae erunt Romae. 

Funem torculum si quis faciet, Casini L. Tunnius, Venafri C. Mennius L. f.; 
eo indere oportet coria bona vili nostratia recentia quae depsta sient, quam 
minimum salis habeant: ea depsere et unguere unguine prius oportet, tum 
siccare. 4. Funem exordiri oportet longum p. lxii; toros ili habeat, lora in 
toros singulos villi, lata digitos 11; cum tortus erit, longus p. xlviiii; in 
commissura abibit p. ili, rel. erit p. xlvi; ubi extentus erit, accedent p. v, 
longus erit p. li. Funem torculum extentum longum esse oportet p. lv 
maximis uasis, minoribus p. li. 5. Funem loreum in plostrum iustum p. lx, 
semifunium p. xlv; lora retinacula in plostrum p. xxxvi, ad aratrum p. xxVi; 


lora praeductoria p. xxvii s, subiugia in plostrum lora p. xix, funiculum p. 
xv; in aratrum subiugia lora p. xil, funiculum p. iix. 

6. Trapetos latos maximos p. illi s, orbis altos p. ili s; orbis medios ex 
lapicidinis cum eximet, crassos pedem et palmum; inter miliarium et labrum 
p. i digitos 11; labra crassa digitos v; secundarium trapetum latum p. ili et 
palmum; inter miliarium et labrum pes unus digitus unus; labra crassa 
digitos v; orbis altos p. iii et digitos v, crassos p. i et digitos ili; foramen in 
orbes semiped. quoquouersum facito; 

Hoisting ropes and all goods made of esparto at Capua.?° 

Roman straining bags at Suessa and Casinum — but the best will be at 
Rome. 

Who makes press ropes? L. Tunnius at Casinum; C. Mennius, son of 
Lucius, at Venafrum. 

The press rope requires 8 good fresh local skins, well curried, with as 
little salt as possible. They must be curried and rubbed with fat, then dried. 
The rope should start out 72 feet long, and should have three knots, 9 straps 
to each knot 2 inches wide. Length when twisted, 49 feet. 3 feet will go in 
the joins: remainder, 46 feet. When stretched, 5 feet added: length 51 feet. 

A press rope should be 55 feet long, stretched, for the largest equipment, 
51 feet for smaller. 

Normal leather cart rope, 60 feet; half-rope, 45 feet. 

Reins for a cart, 36 feet, for a plough, 26 feet. 

Traces, 27 1/2 feet. 

Yoke ropes for a cart, 19 feet; shaft rope, 15 feet. 

Yoke ropes for a plough, 12 feet; shaft rope, 8 feet." 


Specifications for Olive Crushing Mills 


Largest crushing mills, 4 1/2 feet wide. Millstones 3 1/2 feet high. 
When the millstones come from the quarryman they should be 1 foot 1 
palm thick in the middle. Between the pivot and the lip, 1 foot 2 fingers. 
Lips 5 fingers thick. 

A second olive crushing mill, 4 feet 1 palm wide. Between the pivot and 
the lip, 1 foot 1 finger. Lips 5 fingers thick. Millstones 3 feet 5 fingers high, 
1 foot 3 fingers thick. 

The axle slots in the millstones 1/2 foot square. 

7. tertium trapetum latum p. iii; inter miliarium et labrum p. i; labrum 
digitos v; orbis altos p. ill digitos ill, crassos p. i et digitos ii. Trapetum ubi 


aruectum erit, ubi statues ibi accommodato concinnatoque. 
136 In agro Casinate et Venafro, in loco bono parti octaua corbi diuidat, 
satis bono septima, tertio loco sexta; si granum modio diuidet, parti quinta; 
in Venafro ager optimus nona parti corbi diuidat; si communiter pisunt, qua 
ex parte politori pars est, eam partem in pistrinum politor; hordeum quinta 
modio, fabam 
CXLV. POLITIONEM QVO PACTO DARI OPORTEAT. 
137 quinta modio diuidat. 1. Vineam curandam partiario; bene curet 
fundum, arbustum, agrum frumentarium; partiario fenum et pabulum quod 
bubus satis siet, qui illic sient; cetera omnia pro indiuiso. 
CXLVI. VINEAM REDEMPTORI PARTIARIO VT DES. 
138 Boues feriis coniungere licet; haec licet facere: aruehant ligna, fabalia, 
frumentum quod non saturus erit. Mulis, equis, asinis feriae nullae, nisi si in 
familia sunt. 
CXLVII. BOVES FERIIS CONIVNGERE LICET. 

A third olive crushing mill 4 feet wide. Between pivot and lip, 
1 foot. Lip 5 fingers thick. Millstones 3 feet 3 fingers high, 1 foot 2 fingers 
thick. 

When the mill is carted in, set up and adjust at the spot where you will 
locate it. 


Payment in Kind for Harvesting 


136. Calculation of harvesting work in Casina and Venafrum country.* 
In good land, give an eighth by the basket;?° fairly good, a seventh; third- 
rate, a sixth; if [threshed] grain is shared, a fifth by the peck. In Venafrum 
country the best land gives a ninth by the basket. If there is a communal 
mill, then, whatever Proporti on is allowed to the jobber, the jobber allows 
the same proportion to the mill. Barley a fifth by the peck; beans a fifth by 
the peck. 737. ‘To avoid damage to the vineyard; carefully to avoid damage 
to the farm, the orchard, the grain field. Shareharvester is to be allowed hay 
and fodder sufficient for actually working oxen. Other produce, equal 
use.”?° 


Note on Ritual Holidays 


138. Oxen may be yoked on holidays. They can do the following: cart 
wood, beanpods and grain that is not for sowing. 


No holidays for mules, horses or asses, except those special to the 
household.?' 
139 Lucum conlucare romano more sic oportet: porco CXLVIII. piaculo 
facito, sic uerba concipito: “Si deus, si dea es quoium illud sacrum est, uti 
tibi ius est porco piaculo facere illiusce sacri coercendi ergo harumque 
rerum ergo, siue ego siue quis iussu meo fecerit, uti id recte factum siet, 
elus rei ergo te hoc porco piaculo immolando bonas preces precor uti sies 
uolens propitius mihi, domo familiaeque meae liberisque meis; harumce 
rerum ergo macte hoc porco piaculo immolando esto.”’ 
140 Si fodere uelis, altero piaculo eodem modo facito, hoc CXLIX. amplius 
dicito: “ Operis faciundi causa;” dum opus, cotidie per partes facito; si 
intermiseris aut feriae publicae aut familiares intercesserint, altero piaculo 
facito. 
141 Agrum lustrare sic oportet: impera suouitaurilia circumagi: “Cum diuis 
uolentibus quodque bene eueniat, mando tibi, Mani, uti illace suouitaurilia 
fundum, agrum, terramque meam quota ex parte siue circumagi siue 
cireumferenda censeas, uti cures lustrare.” 2. Ianum Iouemque uino 
praefamino, sic dicito: “Mars pater, te precor quaesoque uti sies uolens 
propitius mihi, domo, familiaeque nostrae: quoius rei ergo agrum, terram, 
fundumque meum suouitaurilia circumagi iussi, uti tu morbos uisos 
inuisosque, uiduertatem uastitudinemque, calamitates intemperiasque 
prohibessis, defendas, auerruncesque, utique tu fruges, frumenta, uineta, 
uirgultaque grandire beneque euenire siris, 3. pastores pecuaque salua 
seruassis 
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Expiation for Clearing and Ploughing a New Fiel 


139. To open up a clearing, you must use the Roman rite, as follows. Do 
sacrifice of an expiation piglet, and say it thus: 

‘Whatever god, whatever goddess you may be to whom this place is 
sacred, since it is proper to sacrifice the expiation swine for the taking of 
this sacred place, therefore, may what I do or what another by my order 
does be rightly done. Therefore in slaughtering for you this expiation swine 
I pray with good prayers that you be willing and favourable to me, to my 
house and household and to my children; wherefore, accept the slaughter of 
this expiatory piglet.’ 

140. If you want to dig there, do another Expiation. Say explicitly ‘for 
the purpose of working the land’. Then do some of the work on each 


consecutive day till all is done. If you interrupt it, or public or household 
holidays intervene, you must do another Expiation. 

141. You must consecrate the field as follows. Instruct Pig, Sheep and 
Ox?* to be driven all around: 

‘So that under the favour of the spirits all may turn out well I entrust to 
you, (Manius), to consecrate by your care my farm, field and land; driving 
or drawing Pig, Sheep and Ox thereupon, wherever you may determine.’ 

First invoke Janus and Jove with wine, and say: 

‘Father Mars, I ask and pray that you be ready and favourable to me, 
our house and household. Wherefore I have ordered Pig, Sheep and Ox to 
be driven all around my field, land and farm, so that you will prevent, ward 
off and avert sicknesses seen and unseen, childlessness and fruitlessness, 
disaster and storm; so that you will permit fruits, grains, vines and saplings 
to flourish and come to fruition; so that you will keep safe shepherds and 
flocks duisque bonam salutem ualetudinemque mihi, domo, familiaeque 
nostrae; harumce rerum ergo, fundi, terrae, agrique mei lustrandi lustrique 
faciendi ergo, sicuti dixi, macte hisce suouitaurilibus Lactentibus 
immolandis esto; Mars pater, eiusdem rei ergo macte hisce suouitaurilibus 
lactentibus esto”; item. 4. Cultro facito; struem et fertum uti adsiet, inde 
obmoueto. Vbi porcum immolabis, agnum uitulumque, sic oportet: 
“Eiusque rei ergo macte suouitaurilibus immolandis esto”; nominare uetat 
Martem! neque agnum uitulumque. Si minus in omnis litabit, sic uerba 
concipito: “Mars pater, si quid tibi in illisce suouitaurilibus lactentibus 
neque satisfactum est, te hisce suouitaurilibus piaculo”; si uno duobusue 
dubitabit, sic uerba concipito: “Mars pater, quod tibi illoc porco neque 
satisfactum est, te hoc porco piaculo.” 

142 Vilici officia quae sunt: quae domino praeceps [.... |, ea omnia quae in 
fundo fieri oportet quaeque emi pararique oportet, quo modoque cibaria, 
uestimenta familiae dari oportet, eadem uti curet faciatque moneo, 
dominoque dicto audiens sit; hoc amplius: quo modo uilicam uti oportet et 
quo modo eae imperari oportet, uti aduentu domini quae opus sun parentur 
curenturque diligenter. 

CLI. VILICI OFFICIA. 

143 Vilicae quae sunt officia curato faciat; si eam tibi dederit dominus 
uxorem, ea esto contentus; ea te metuat facito; ne nimium luxuriosa siet; 
uicinas aliasque mulieres quam minimum utatur neue domum neue ad sese 
recipiat; ad cenam ne and give good heart and health to me, our house and 


household. Therefore, for the consecration and making sacred of my farm, 
field and land as aforesaid, accept the slaughter of this suckling 

CLII. VILICAE OFFICIA. 

Pig, Sheep and Ox.° 

Repeat: 

‘... therefore, Father Mars, accept the slaughter of this suckling 
Pig, Sheep and Ox.° 

Do it with a knife. Have strues and fertum at hand.°°Offer immediately. 
As you slaughter the piglet, lamb and calf, then: 

‘... therefore accept the slaughter of Pig, Sheep and Ox.’ Mars must not 
be named, nor must one say ‘lamb’ or ‘calf’. If all the offerings are 
unpromising, say it thus: 

‘... Father Mars, if anything dissatisfies you in that suckling Pig, Sheep 
and Ox, I offer you this Pig, Sheep and Ox in expiation.’ 

If only one or two are doubtful, say it thus: 

‘... Father Mars, since you were dissatisfied with that piglet, I offer you 
this piglet in expiation.’ 


Instructions for the Manager: the Manageress 


142. What are the responsibilities of the manager? I advise him thus: 
to attend, on the owner’s authority, to everything at the farm that needs to 
be done, or bought, or made, and to the allocating of foodstuffs and clothing 
to the household; and to pay attention to the owner’s words; and, 
specifically, so to deal with the manageress, and so to instruct her, that, 
when the owner visits, all that is needed has been prepared and attended to 
with care: 

143. ‘Take care that the manageress carries out her functions. If your 
owner gave her to you as your wife, be satisfied with her. Make her afraid 
of you. She must not be too free-spending. She must not visit women 
neighbours, or any other women, more than absolutely necessary, or invite 
them to the house or to her own quo eat neue ambulatrix siet; rem diuinam 
ni faciat neue mandet qui pro ea faciat iniussu domini aut dominae: scito 
dominum pro tota familia rem diuinam facere. 2. Munda siet: uillam 
conuersam mundeque habeat; focum purum circumuersum cotidie, 
priusquam cubitum eat, habeat. Kal., Idibus, Nonis, festus dies cum erit, 
coronam in focum indat, per eosdemque dies lari familiari pro copia 
supplicet. Cibum tibi et familiae curet uti coctum habeat; 3. gallinas multas 


et oua uti habeat; pira arida, sorua, ficos, uuas passas, sorua in sapa et pira 
et uuas in doliis et mala struthea, uuas in uinaceis et in urceis in terra 
obrutas et nuces Praenestinas recentes in urceo in terra obrutas habeat; mala 
Scantiana in doliis et alia quae condi solent et siluatica, haec omnia 
quotannis diligenter uti condita habeat. Farinam bonam et far suptile sciat 
facere. 

quarters. She must not go out to meals or be a wanderer. She must not 
perform rites, or cause others to perform them for her, unless at her master’s 
or mistress’s?” orders: it must be understood that the master performs rites 
for all the household.She must be clean, and keep the farmhouse sweet and 
clean. 

‘She must have the hearth ready swept all round each day before she 
goes to bed. On the Calends, the Ides, the Nones, and on a feast day, she 
must place a wreath at the hearth, and on those days she must make offering 
to the Lar of the Household according to her means.?* 

‘She must have cooked food ready for yourself and the household. She 
must have plenty of hens and eggs. She must have dried pears, sorbs, figs, 
raisins: sorbs in sapa, pears, grapes and struthea quinces in vats, raisins in 
marc and in pots buried in the ground, scantia apples in vats, and other 
varieties that are conserved,And also crab-apples — all these she must be 
careful to have ready, conserved, every year.?® She must be able to make 
good flour and emmer groats?”. 

144. Oleam legendam hoc modo locare oportet: oleam cogito recte omnem 
arbitratu domini aut quem custodem fecerit aut cui olea uenierit; oleam ne 
stringito neue uerberato iniussu domini aut custodis; si aduersus ea quis 
fecerit, quod ipse hodie delegerit,.pro eo nemo soluet neque debebitur. 2. 
Qui oleam legerint omnes iuranto ad dominum aut ad custodem sese oleam 
non subripuisse neque quemquam suo dolo malo ea oleitate ex fundo L. 
Manli; qui eorum non ita iurauerit, quod is legerit omne, pro eo argentums 
nemo dabit neque debebitur. Oleam cogi recte satis dato arbitratu L. Manli. 
Scalae ita uti datae erunt, ita reddito, nisi quae uetustate fractae erunt; si non 
erunt redditae, aeque [u. b.] arbitratu deducetur. 3. Siuid redemptoris opera 
domino damni datum erit, resoluito: id uiri boni arbitratu deducetur. 
Legulos quot opus erunt praebeto et strictores; si non praebuerit, quanti 
conductum erit aut locatum erit deducetur, tanto minus debebitur. De fundo 
ligna et oleam ne deportato; qui oleam legerit, qui deportarit, in singulas 


deportationes ss n. ii deducentur neque id debebitur. 4. Omnem oleam 
puram metietur modio oleario. 
CLIII. LEX OLEAE LEGENDAE. 


Contract for Olive Harvesting 


144.The olive harvest is to be contracted out on thesen terms.?" 

Complete the work to the satisfaction of the owner (or the person 
appointed as overseer, or the eventual buyer). Olives are not to be picked or 
knocked down without orders from the owner or overseer.? If the order is 
contravened, that day’s harvesting will not be paid for or billed. All who 
harvest olives are to swear to the owner or overseer that neither they, nor 
any others with their connivance, have stolen olives of that picking from the 
farm of (Lucius Manlius).° If any will not swear on those terms, for all that 
they have harvested no one will pay or be billed. A sum is to be deposited as 
guarantee that the work will be performed in accordance with the decisions 
of (Lucius Manlius). 

All ladders provided are to be returned, except any broken owing to age: 
if not returned, they will be deducted as determined by an impartial 
arbitrator. If the owner suffers loss in any way due to the work of the 
contractor, compensation will be deducted as determined by an impartial 
arbitrator. 

Sufficient gatherers and pickers must be provided: if they are not, any 
supplied or hired by the owner will be deducted. Neither wood nor olives 
are to be taken off the farm. If any harvester removes olives, for any such 
act 2 sestertii will be charged or deducted. The whole harvest is to be 
measured, clean,‘ in an olive modius. 

Adsiduos homines 1 praebeto, duas partes strictorum praebeto; ne quis 
concedat quo olea legunda et faciunda carius locetur, extra quam si quem 
socium in praesentiarum dixerit; si quis aduersum ea fecerit, si dominus aut 
custos uolent, iurent omnes socii; 5. si non ita iurauerint, pro ea olea 
legunda et faciunda nemo dabit neque debebitur ei qui non iurauerit. 
oleitate ss v'; aceti q. v; quod oleae salsae non acceperint, dum oleam 
legent, modios singulos ss s. s. dabuntur. 

145 Oleam faciundam hac lege oportet locare: facito recte arbitratu domini 
aut custodis qui id negotium curabit; si sex iugis uasis opus erit, facito; 
hominess eos dato qui placebunt [domino] aut custodi aut quis eam oleam 


emerit; trapetis facito; si operarii conducti erunt aut facienda locata erit, pro 
eo resoluito aut deducetur. 2. Oleum ne tangito utendi causa neque furandi 
causa, nisi quod custos dederit aut dominus: si sumpserit, in singulas 
sumptiones ss n. xl deducentur neque debebitur. Factores qui oleum fecerint 
omnes iuranto aut ad dominum aut ad custodem sese de fundo L. Manlii 
neque alium quemquam suo dolo malo oleum neque oleam subripuisse; 3. 
Qui eorum non ita iurauerit, quae eius pars erit, omne 

CLIV. LEX OLEAE FACIVNDAE. 

He is to provide fifty hard workers, two-thirds of them pickers.'° None 
is to leave to go where olive harvesting and oilmaking are better paid, 
unless naming a new crew member to take the place. If any contravenes 
this, the whole remaining crew must, if the owner or overseer wishes, swear 
not to follow; if they will not swear, no one will pay or be billed for the 
harvesting and oil-making of any who will not swear. 

Benefits. For each 1200 pecks harvested they get 5 pecks salted olives 
and 9 /b. pure oil (5 ss), and, for the whole harvest, 5 quadrantals vinegar. 
If they do not get the salted olives while harvesting, they will be allowed 5 
ss the peck.®° 


Contract for Oil-Making 


145. Oil-making is to be contracted out on these terms. 

Complete the work to the satisfaction of the owner or deputy. 
If six sets of equipment are needed they are to be used. Workers are to be 
provided to the approval of the owner or overseer or buyer of the oil. 
Crushing mills are to be used.” If additional workers are supplied or some 
work has to be contracted elsewhere, this is to be compensated or will be 
deducted. Oil is not to be touched, whether for private use or for removal 
from the farm, unless given by the owner or overseer. If any is taken, for 
each such act 40 ss will be charged or deducted. The press-workers who 
make the oil must all swear to the owner or representative that neither they, 
nor anyone by their connivance, has stolen oil or olives. If any will not 
swear, their whole share of the work will by an impartial arbitrator. If the 
owner suffers loss in any way due to the work of the contractor, 
compensation will be deducted asdetermined by an impartial arbitrator. 
deducetur neque debebitur. Socium ne quem habeto, nisi quem dominus 
iusserit aut custos. Si quid redemptoris opera domino damni datum erit, uiri 


boni arbitratu deducetur. Si uiride oleum opus siet, facito: accedet oleum et 
sale suae usioni quod satis siet, uasarium vict. il. 
146 Oleam pendentem hac lege uenire oportet: olea pendens in fundo 
Venafro uenibit. Qui oleam emerit,amplius quam quanti emerit omnis 
pecuniae centesima accedet, praeconium praesens ss | et oleum: romanici p. 
00 d, uiridis p. cc, oleae caducae m° I, strictiuae m° x — modio oleario 
mensum dato —, unguinis p. x; ponderibus modiisque domini dato ‘iri pri 
primae f  cotulas duas. 2. Dies argento: ex K. Nou. mensum x; oleae 
legendae faciendae quae locata est et si emptor locarit, Idibus soluito. Recte 
haec dari fierique satisque dari domino aut cui iusserit promittito satisque 
dato arbitratu domini; donicum solutum erit aut ita satis datum erit, quae in 
fundo inlata erunt, pigneri sunto; ne quid eorum de fundo deportato: si quid 
deportauerit, domini esto. 3. Vasa torcula, funes, scalas, trapetos, si quid et 
aliut datum erit, salua recte reddito, be deducted. No new crew member 
may be taken on except by the owner’s or overseer’s order. If the owner 
suffers loss in any way due to the work of the contractor, it is to be 
compensated as determined by an impartial arbitrator. If green oil is 
required, it is to be made.?* 
CLV. LEX OLEAE PENDENTIS. 

The contractor gets sufficient oil and salt for daily use, and 2 victoriati 
as pot-money.?° 


Speculative Sale of Oil and Wine 


146. Olives on the tree should be offered on these terms. 

‘Tenders for olives on the tree at the (Venafrum) farm. The buyer will 
add to the basic sum proposed: one hundredth of the total cash price; 50 ss 
as cost of the present announcement; oil, Roman, 1500 /b., green, 200 /b.; 
windfall olives, 50 pecks, picked olives, 10 pecks, to be measured with an 
olive modius; 10 lb. grease; and for the owner’s weights and measures the 
buyer will give two cotulae iri pri primae.® Payment due: within 10 
months from the Calends of November. Any hiring by the buyer for the 
harvesting and oil-making, and anything hired out by the buyer, to be 
settled on the Ides. 

‘The buyer is to promise to the owner or agent to carry out appropriate 
actions, payments and guarantees, and is to give guarantees as determined 
by the owner. Pending payment or such guarantees, equipment brought to 
the farm may be forfeit. No such equipment will be removed from the farm: 


any removed will become the owner’s. Presses, ropes, ladders, crushing 
mills and anything else supplied will be returned sound, unless broken nisi 
quae uetustate fracta erunt; si non reddet, aequom soluito. Si emptor legulis 
et factoribus qui illic opus fecerint non soluerit, cui dari oportebit, si 
dominus uolet, soluat; emptor domino debeto et id satis dato, proque ea re 
ita uti s. s. e. item pignori sunto. 

147 Hac lege uinum pendens uenire oportet: uinaceos inlutos et faecem 
relinquito. Locus uinis ad K. Octob. primas dabitur; si non ante ea 
exportauerit,dominus uino quid uolet faciet. Cetera lex, quae oleae 
pendenti. 

CLVI. LEX VINI PENDIENTIS. 

148 Vinum in doliis hoc modo uenire oportet: uini in culleos singulos 
quadragenae et singulae urnae dabuntur; quod neque aceat neque muceat, id 
dabitur; in triduo proximo uiri boni arbitratu degustato; si non ita fecerit, 
uinum pro degustato erit; quot dies per dominum mora fuerit quo minus 
uinum degustet, totidem dies emptori procedent. 2. Vinum accipito ante K. 
Ian. primas; si non ante acceperit, dominus uinum admetietur: quod 
admensus erit, pro eo resoluito; 

owing to age: if not returned, the buyer will pay fair compensation. If the 
buyer fails to pay the gatherers and press-workers who have carried out the 
harvest, the owner may choose to pay what is owed.' In this case the buyer 
will owe the amount to the owner, and will give a guarantee, failing which, 
as above, the equipment may be forfeit.’ 

CLVII. LEX VINO IN DOLIIS. 

147. Wine on the vine should be offered on these terms. 

‘The purchaser will leave the marc, unwatered, and the lees.°° Storage 
for wine is available until the Calends of October of the next year. If not 
removed by that date, the owner may deal with the wine as wished.” Other 
conditions as for olives on the tree. 

148. Wine in the vats should be offered on these terms. 

‘For each culleus of wine bought, 41 urnae will be supplied.’® Wine 
supplied will not be vinegary or musty. It will be available for tasting by an 
impartial arbitrator for three days, after which it will be deemed to have 
been tasted.°* If on any of these days the wine is not available to be tasted 
through delay caused by the owner, an equal number of added days will be 
accorded to the buyer. The wine may be taken from the vats at any time 
before the next Calends of January. If it is not so taken, the owner will 
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measure out the wine and the buyer will pay for it as measured.si emptor 
postularit, dominus ius iurandum dabit uerum fecisse. Locus uinis ad K. 
Octobres primas dabitur; si ante non deportauerit, dominus uino quid uolet 
faciat. 

149 Qua lege pabulum hibernum uenire oporteat: qua uendas fini dicito; 
pabulum frui occipito ex Kal. Septembribus; prato sicco decedat ubi pirus 
florere coeperit; prato inriguo, ubi super inferque uicinus promittet, tum 
decedito, uel diem certam utrique facito; cetero pabulo Kal. Martiis cedito. 
2. Bubus domitis binis, cantherio uni, cum emptor pascet, domino pascere 
recipitur; holeris, asparagis, lignis, aqua, itinere, actu domini usioni 
recipitur. Si quid emptor aut pastores aut pecus emptoris domino damni 
dederit, boni u. a. resoluat; si quid dominus aut familia aut pecus emptori 
damni dederit, uiri boni arbitratu resoluetur. Donicum pecuniam [soluerit 
aut] satisfecerit aut delegarit, pecus et familia quae illic erit pigneri sunto. 
CLVIII. LEX PABVLO. 

On the buyer’s demand the owner will swear an oath that the Measuring 
was done fairly. Storage for wine is available until the next Calends of 
October. If not removed by that date, the owner may deal with the wine as 
wished.” 


Sale of Winter Pasture Rights?” 


149. Winter pasture should be offered on these terms. State the 
boundaries of the pasture you sell. 

‘Pasture may be occupied for use from the Calends of September 
onwards. Dry meadow must be given up when the pear begins to blossom; 
irrigated meadow when neighbours, above and below, begin to irrigate. (Or 
fix a date agreed on both sides.) Other pasture must be vacated on the 
Calends of March.°° While the buyer is in occupation, pasture for two 
draught oxen and one gelding=>°” is reserved to the owner. Greens, 


asparagus shoots,* firewood, water, rights of passage and cartage are 
reserved to the owner. 

‘If in any way the buyer, or the buyer’s shepherds or beasts, cause loss 
to the owner, the buyer will compensate as determined by an impartial 
arbitrator, and, pending payment or guarantee or bail, the buyer’s beasts and 
slaves may be forfeit. 


Si quid de iis rebus controuersiae erit, Romae iudicium fiat. 


150. Fructum ouium hac lege uenire oportet: in singulas casei p. is — 
dimidium aridum —, lacte feriis quod mulserit dimidium et praeterea lactis 
urnam unam; hisce legibus agnus diem et noctem qui uixerit in fructum, et 
Kal. Iun. emptor fructu decedat, si interkalatum erit, K. Mais. 2. Agnos xxx 
ne amplius promittat; oues quae non pepererint binae pro singulis, in fructu 
cedent; die [...] lanam et agnos uendat, menses x ab coactore releget. Porcos 
serarios in oues denas singulos pascat. 
CLIX. FRVCTVS OVIVM QVA LEGE VENEAT. 

‘If any dispute arises over these terms, judgment is to take place at 
Rome.” 


Speculative Sale of Produce of Sheep?” 


150 Produce of sheep should be offered on these terms. 

From each ewe, [reserve] 1 1/2 Ib. cheese (half of it dry),"° half the milk 
she produces on holidays and one urna of milk in addition. ‘Under these 
terms a lamb is counted as produce if it lives a day and a night. The buyer 
surrenders his rights on the Calends of June” (Calends of May if an 
intercalated year). Do not engage for more than 30 lambs. ‘Sheep which 
have not lambed [this season] count two for one.” Recover payment from 
the agent 10 months from the day on which wool and lambs are sold.?° 

‘They may nurse 1 sucking pig for every 10 lambs. The buyer will 
Conductor duos menses pastorem praebeat; donec domino satisfecerit aut 
soluerit, pignori esto. 

151 Semen cupressi quo modo legi, seri propagarique oporteat et quo pacto 
cupresseta seri oporteat, Minius Percennius Nolanus ad hunc modum 
monstrauit: 2. semen cupressi Tarentinae per uer legi oportet — materiem, 
ubi hordeum flauescit. Id ubi legeris, in sole ponito, semen purgato; id 
aridum condito, uti Ridum expostum siet. Per uer serito in loco ubi terra 
tenerrima erit, quam pullam uocant, ubi aqua propter siet; eum locum 
stercorato primum bene stercore caprino aut ouillo, tum uortito bipalio, 
terram cum stercore bene permisceto, depurgato ab herba graminibusque, 
bene terram comminuito. 3. Areas facito pedes latas quaternos; subcauas 
facito, uti aquam continere possint; inter eas sulcos facito, qua herbas de 
areis purgare possis. Vbi areae factae erunt, semen serito crebrum, ita uti 
linum seri solet; eo cribro terram incernito, dimidiatum digitum terram 
altam succernito, id bene tabula aut manibus aut pedibus complanato. 4. Si 
quando non pluet, uti terra sitiat, aquam inrigato leniter in areas; si non 


habebis unde inriges, gerito inditoque leniter; quotiens cumque opus erit, 
facito uti aquam addas. Si herbae natae erunt, facito uti ab herbis purges, 
quam tenerrimis herbis et quotiens opus erit purges; per aestatem ita [uti] 
dictum est fieri oportet et, ubi semen satum siet, stramentis operiri; ubi 
germen nascere coeperit, tum demi. 

CLX. CVPRESSVM QVO MODO SERAS. 

provide a shepherd for 2 months; failing guarantee or payment to the owner, 
the shepherd may be forfeit. 


Addenda 


Cypress Planting 


151. How cypress seed may be gathered, sown and cuttings made and 
how cypress plantations may be made.” Minius Percennius Nolanus has 
explained the business as follows. 

Tarentine cypress seed can be collected in spring; the wood, when the 
barley turns yellow. When gathered, place in the sun and shell the seed. 
Store dry so that it may be displayed dry. Sow in spring in ground where the 
earth is very tender, grey earth as it is called, where there is water nearby. 

First manure the ground thoroughly with goat or sheep dung, then turn 
with a spade, mixing the earth with the manure thoroughly. Clear of weeds 
and grass and break down the earth thoroughly. Make beds each 4 feet 
wide. Make them slightly concave, so that they will retain water. Make 
ditches between them, into which you can clear weeds from the beds. When 
the beds are made, sow the seed, as densely as flax is sown. Then sieve 
earth over to a thickness of half an inch, and flatten well with a board or 
with hands or feet. 

Whenever there is no rain and the ground dries out, water the beds 
lightly. If you have no water at hand, carry it in, and use it sparingly. Be 
sure to water as often as necessary. If weeds grow, be sure to clear them, as 
young as possible, and as often as necessary. In summer continue as 
described, covering with straw where seed was sown. Remove when 
seedlings begin to grow. 

152 Q(uem) a(d) m(odum) Manlii monstrauerunt, in diebus xxx quibus 
uinum legeris, aliquotiens facito scopas uirgeas ulmeas aridas, in asserculo 


alligato; eabus latera doliis intrinsecus usque bene perfricato, ne faex in 
lateribus adhaerescat. 
CLXI DE SCOPIS VIRGEIS. 
153 Vinum faecatum sic facito: fiscinas olearias campanicas duas illae rei 
habeto; eas faecis impleto sub prelumque subdito exprimitoque. 
CLXII. DE VINO FAECATO. 
154 Vinum emptoribus sine molestia quomodo admetiaris: labrum culleare 
illae rei facito; id habeat ad summum ansas ilii, uti transferri possitur; id 
imam pertundito, ea fistulam subdito, uti opturarier recte possit; et ad 
summum qua fini culleum capiet, pertundito. Id in suggestu inter dolia 
positum habeto, uti in culleum de eo uinum salire possit; id impleto, postea 
obturato. 
CLXII. VINUM EMPTORIBVS QVOMIODO ADMETIARIS. 
155Per hiemem aquam de agro depelli oportet. In monte fossas inciles 
puras habere oportet. Prima autumnitate cum puluis est, tum maxime ab 
aqua periculum est. Cum pluere incipiet, familiam cum ferreis sarculisque 
exire oportet, incilia aperire, aquam diducere in uias et [extra] segetem 
curare oportet uti fluat. 
CLXIV. PER HIEMEM AQVAM DE AGRO DEPELLERE. 

2. In uilla, cum pluet, circumire oportet, sicubi perpluat, et signare 
carbone; cum desierit pluere, uti tegula mutetur. 


Three Notes on Wine 


152. As the Manlii have explained,°* in the thirty days after the vintage, 
more than once you should make bundles of dry elm sticks and tie them on 
to a small handle. With these, brush thoroughly the insides of the vats, all 
the way in, so that lees do not stick to the sides. 

153. Wine from lees is made as follows. For this purpose, have at hand 
two Campanian olive straining bags. Fill these with lees, put under the press 
and squeeze out the liquid. 

154. How to measure out wine to buyers neatly. Make a onecu/leus tub 
for this purpose. It should have four handles at the top, so that it can be 
carried. Make a hole at the base and insert a pipe in it which can be easily 
stopped. Make another hole at the one-cu/leus level. Have this tub placed 
on a raised spot, among the vats, so that wine can flow from it into a 
wineskin.° Fill the latter, then stop the pipe. 


Irrigation®” 


155. During winter water must be cleared from the fields. On hillsides, 
drainage ditches must be kept clear. It is in early autumn, when it is dusty, 
that there is most danger from water. When it begins to rain, the household 
can go out with forks and hoes to open up drains, divert water into channels 
and make sure it runs off from the crops. 

In the farmhouse, when it rains, you can go round and mark with 
charcoal where it drips. Then, when it stops raining, the tiles can be 
adjusted. 

In frumentis aut in segete aut in fossis sicubi aqua constat aut aliquid 
aquae obstat, id emittere, patefieri remouerique oportet. 

156 De brassica, quod concoquit: brassica est quae omnibus holeribus 
antistat. Eam esto uel coctam uel crudam; crudam si edes, in acetum 
intinguito: mirifice concoquit, aluum bonam facit lotiumque ad omnes res 
salubre est. 

CLXV. DE BRASSICA, QUOT MEDICAMENTA HABEAT ET ALIIS AD 
MEDICINAM PERTINENTIBVS. 

Si uoles in conuiuio multum bibere cenareque libenter, ante cenam esto 
crudam quantum uoles ex aceto; et item, ubi cenaueris, comesto aliqua v 
folia: reddet te quasi nihil ederis bibesque quantum uoles. 2. Aluum si uoles 
deicere superiorem, sumito brassicae quae leuissima erit p. iii, inde facito 
manipulos aequales tres colligatoque; posteaollam statuito cum aqua; ubi 
occipiet feruere, paulisper demittito unum manipulum: feruere desistet; 
postea, ubi occipiet feruere, paulisper demittito ad modum dum quinque 
numeres, eximito; 3. item facito alterum manipulum, item tertium; postea. 
conicito, contundito, [item] eximito in linteum, exurgeto sucum quasi 
heminam in pocillum fictile; eo indito salis micam quasi eruum et cumini 
fricti tantum quod oleat; postea ponito pocillum in sereno noctu; qui poturus 
erit, lauet calida, bibat aquam mulsam, cubet incenatus; 4. postea mane 
bibat sucum deambuletque horas ilil, agat negotii si quid habebit; ubi libido 
ueniet, nmausia apprehendet, decumbat purgetque sese: tantum  bilis 
pituitaeque eiciet uti ipse miretur unde tantum siet; postea ubi deorsum 
uersus ibit, heminam aut paulo plus bibat; si amplius ibit, sumito farina 
minutae concas duas, infriet in aquam, paulum bibat: constituet. 

In grain fields, in other crops and in ditches, wherever water stands or 
anything obstructs it, you should shift the obstruction, open the channel and 
get the water flowing. 


Medicinal Uses of Cabbage 


156. On cabbage as an aid to digestion. 

Cabbage surpasses all vegetables. Eat it either cooked or raw: 
if you eat it raw, dress it with vinegar. It aids digestion remarkably and does 
the bowels good, and the urine will be beneficial for all purposes. 

If you want to drink a lot and eat copiously at a party, eat as much 
cabbage as you want, raw, dressed with vinegar, before dining. Then, when 
about to dine, eat about 5 leaves. You will feel as if you had eaten nothing, 
and you can drink as much as you want. 

If you want to purge by vomiting, take 4 /b. of the tenderest cabbage, 
divide into three equal bunches and tie. Then put a pot of water on the fire, 
and when it begins to boil plunge one bunch into it briefly. It will stop 
boiling. Then, as it boils, plunge the bunch again while you count five, and 
take it out. Do the same with the second bunch, and then the third. Then put 
all together and pound. Remove into a linen bag, and express about 1 pint 
of juice into an earthenware mug. Add a salt crystal about the size of a bitter 
vetch seed, and roasted cumin seed enough to give a flavour. Then put the 
mug outdoors, in good weather, overnight. The person who is to take the 
medicine should have a hot bath, drink honey water, and go to bed without 
dinner, then in the morning drink the juice and walk for four hours, and do 
any business required. When the urge comes and nausea is felt, recline and 
vomit. So much bile and phlegm will be thrown up that the patient will 
wonder where it all came from. Later, after moving the bowels, drink half a 
pint or a little more. If the motions are too frequent, take two spoonfuls of 
fine flour, crumble into water and drink a little, and they will stop. 

5. Verum quibus tormina molesta erunt, brassicam in aqua macerare oportet; 
ubi macerata erit, coicito in aquam calidam, coquito usque donec 
commadebit bene, aquam defundito; postea salem addito et cumini 
Paululum et pollinem polentae eodem addito et oleum; 6. postea 
feruefacito, infundito in catinum, uti frigescat; eo interito quod uolet cibi; 
postea edit; sed, si poterit solam brassicam esse, edit; et si sine febre erit, 
dato uini atri duri aquatum bibat quam minimum; si febris erit, aquam; id 
facito cotidie mane; nolito multum dare, ne pertaedescat, uti possit porro 
libenter esse; ad eundem modum uiro et mulieri et puero dato. 7. Nunc de 
illis quibus aegre lotium it quibusque substillum est: sumito brassicam, 
coicito in aquam feruentem, coquito paulisper, uti subcruda siet; postea 
aquam defundito non omnem, eo addito oleum bene et salem et cumini 


paululum, inferuefacito paulisper; postea inde iusculum frigidum sorbere et 
ipsam brassicam esse, uti quam primam excoquatur: cotidie id facito.’ 

158 Aluum deicere hoc modo oportet: si uis bene tibi deicere, sume tibi 
ollam, addito eo aquae sextarios sex et eo addito ungulam de perna; si 
ungulam non habebis, addito de perna frustum p. s quam minime pingue; 
ubi iam coctum incipit esse, eo addito brassicae coliculos duos, betae 
coliculos ii cum radice sua, feliculae pullum, herbae mercurialis non 
multum, mitulorum |. il, piscem capitonem et scorpionem 1, cochleas sex et 
lentis pugillum. 2. Haec omnia decoquito usque ad sextarios ill iuris; oleum 
ne addideris; indidem sume tibi sextarium unum tepidum, adde uini Coi 
cyatum unum, bibe, interquiesce, deinde iterum eodem modo, deinde 
tertium: purgabis te bene. Et si uoles insuper uinum Coum mixtum bibere, 
licebit bibas. Ex ils tot rebus quod scriptum est unum, quod 

CLXVI. ALVVM DEICERE HOC MODO OPORTET. 

For those who are troubled by colic,” cabbage should be Steeped in 
water. When steeped, put it into hot water. Boil until thoroughly soft. Pour 
off the water. Then add salt and a little cumin; also add fine barley meal and 
olive oil. The boil, pour into a dish and allow to cool. This is to be included 
in the patient’s next meal, or, preferably, to be eaten on its own. Unless 
there is fever, give also harsh red wine mixed with as little water as 
possible; if there is fever, give water. Do this daily, early in the morning. Do 
not give too much, or the patient will become sick of it instead of 
continuing to take it freely. Treat a man, a woman or a child in the same 
Way. 

Now as to patients for whom urination is painful or dribbling. Take 
cabbage, put in boiling water, boil briefly till half cooked. Then pour out 
some of the water, add plenty of oil and salt and a little cumin. Bring to the 
boil briefly. Then take the juice, cold, and eat the cabbage itself, digesting it 
as quickly as possible. Do this each day.?* 

158. Move the bowels as follows. If you want a good motion, take a pot 
and put in it 6 pints of water and a cooked pig's trotter. If you have no 
trotter, substitute 1/2 /b. ham as lean as possible. When nearly cooked add 
two young cabbage heads, two heads of beet with the root, a shoot of 
polypody, a little herb mercury,?° 2 /b. mussels, 1 capito fish, 1 scorpion,” 6 
snails and a handful of lentils. Boil all this down till it reduces to 3 pints of 
liquid. Do not add oil. Take 1 pint of this mixture, warm, adding 1 cvathus 
Coan Wine. Drink it, rest, then drink another pint as before, then the third. 


You will purge yourself thoroughly. If you wish in addition o drink Coan 
Wine mixed with water, you may. Any single one of these ingredients has 
the power to move the bowels! This eorum uis, aluum deicere potest; uerum 
ea re tot res sunt, uti bene deicias, et suaue est.eorum uis, aluum deicere 
potest; uerum ea re tot ressunt, uti bene deicias, et suaue est. 

159 Intertrigini remedium: in uiam cum ibis, apsinthi pontici surculum sub 
anulo habeto. 

CLXVII. INTERTRIGINI REMEDIVM SI VIA IBIS. 

160Luxum si quod est, hac cantione sanum fiet: harundinem prende tibi 
uiridem p. ili aut quinque longam, mediam diffinde, et duo homines teneant 
ad coxendices; incipe cantare: — in alio s. f.: ‘“moetas uaeta daries dardaries 
asiadarides una petes,” usque dum coeant — : ‘“motas uaeta daries dardares 
astataries dissunapiter,’” usque dum coeant. Ferrum insuper iactato. Vbi 
coierint et altera alterum tetigerint, id manu prehende et dextera sinistra 
praecide; ad luxum aut ad fracturam alliga; sanum fiet. Et tamen cotidie 
cantato — in alio s. f. [uel] luxato uel hoc modo: “huat hauat huat ista pista 
sista dannabo dannaustra” — [et luxato uel hoc modo]: “huat haut haut 
istasis tarsis ardannabou dannaustra” 

CLXVII. LVXVM VT EXCANTES. 

161 Locum subigere oportet bene qui habeat umorem aut loco crasso; ubi 
erit subactus, areas facito, ut possis dextra sinistraque sarire, runcare, ne 
calcetur; cum areas deformabis, interuallum facito inter areas semipedem 
latum in omnes partes; deinde serito ad lineam palo, grana bina aut terna 
demittito et eodem palo cauum terrae operito; deinde supra areas stercus 
spargito bene; serito secundum aequinoctium uernum. 2. Vbi erit natum, 
herbas crebro purgato cauetoque ne 

mixture of all of them is prescribed so as to move thoroughly, and because 
it tastes good. 

CLXIX. ASPARAGVS QVO MODO SERATVR. 


Two Charms 


159. Cure for chafing. When you go walking, hold a stem of absinthium 
ponticum under your finger-ring. 

160. In case of dislocation this spell will cure it. Take a green reed 4 or 
5 feet long, split it down the middle, and have two persons hold the split 
pieces to their hips. Begin to chant, motas vaeta daries dardares astataries 
dissunapiter (another text has motas vaeta daries dardaries asiadarides una 


petes), while the two pieces are brought together. Brandish iron above. 
When they are together and touching, take the reed in your hand and cut it 
at left and right. Tie it to the dislocation or fracture and it will heal. 
Meanwhile chant every day, huat haut haut istasis tarsis ardannabou 
dannaustra (another text has huat hauat huat ista pista sista dannabou 
dannaustra).: 


Growing Asparagus 


161. How to plant asparagus.?* 

Turn over thoroughly a ground that is moist or fat. When turned over, 
make beds, in such a way that you can hoe and pull up weeds on either side 
without treading on them. In forming the beds make a 1/2 foot wide gap 
separating the beds on all sides. Then sow in a straight line, using a stake, 
sowing two or three seeds per hole, and fill in the hole with the same stake. 
Then spread manure thoroughly over the beds. Sow after the spring 
equinox. 

When shoots appear, clear weeds frequently and be careful not 
asparagus una cum herba uellatur; quo anno seueris, satum stramentis per 
hiemem operito, ne praeuratur; deinde primo uere aperito, sarito, 
runcatoque. Post annum tertium quam seueris, incendito uere primo; deinde 
ne ante sarueris quam asparagus natus erit, ne in sariendo radices laedas. 3. 
Tertio aut quarto anno asparagum uellito ab radice, nam si defringes, stirpes 
fient et intermorientur; usque licebit uellas donicum in semen uideris ire. 
Semen maturum fit ad autumnum; ita, cum sumpseris semen, incendito, et 
cum coeperit asparagus nasci, sarito et stercorato; post annos viii aut 
nouem, cum iam est uetus, digerito et in quo loco posturus eris terram bene 
subigito et stercorato; 4. deinde fossulas facito qua radices asparagi 
demittas; interuallum sit ne minus pedes singulos inter radices asparagi. 
Euellito, sic circumfodito, ut facile uellere possis, caueto ne frangatur. 
Stercus ouillum quam plurimum fac ingeras, id est optimum ad eam rem, 
aliut stercus herbas creat. 

162 Pernas sallire sic oportet in dolio aut in seria: cum pernas emeris, 
ungulas earum praecidito; salis romaniensis moliti in singulas semodios; in 
fundo dolii aut seriae sale sternito, deinde pernam ponito, cutis deosum 
spectet; sale obruito totam; 2. deinde alteram insuper ponito, eodem modo 
obruito; caueto ne caro carnem tangat; ita omnes obruito. Vbi iam omnes 
composueris, sale insuper obrue, ne caro appareat; aequale facito. Vbi iam 


dies quinque in sale fuerint, eximito omnis cum suo sale; quae tum summae 
fuerint, imas facito eodemque modo obruito et componito. 3. Post dies 
omnino xii pernas eximito et salem omnem detergeto et suspendito in uento 
biduum; die tertio extergeto spongea bene, perunguito oleo, suspendito in 
fumo biduo; tertio die demito, perunguito oleo et aceto commixto, 
suspendito in carnario: nec tinia nec uermes tangent. to pull up the 
asparagus with the weeds. In that first year cover with straw in winter so 
that it is not scorched. At the beginning of spring open up, hoe, and pull up 
weeds. Three years after sowing, burn at the beginning of spring. After this, 
do not hoe before the shoots appear, or you may damage the roots as you 
hoe. 

CLXX. SALSVRA PERNARVM, OFELLAE PVTEOLANAE. 

After 3 or 4 years, pick the asparagus from the root. If you break it off 
higher, more shoots will appear and some will die. You can go on picking 
until you see that it is going to seed. 

The seed is ripe in autumn. At that time, after harvesting the seed, burn, 
and, when asparagus begins to grow, hoe and manure. 

After 7 to 9 years, when it is getting old, split up, and turn over and 
manure the soil thoroughly where you intend to plant; then make channels 
in which to plant the asparagus roots. There shouldbe a gap of no less than 1 
foot between the roots. Pull up; dig round so that you can pull the roots 
easily without breaking them. 

Give as much sheep dung as possible, as this is best for asparagus. 
Other dung produces weeds. 


Salting Hams 


162. Hams can be salted as follows in a vat ora jar. 

After buying legs of pork cut off the trotters. 1/2 peck ground Roman 
salt per ham. Spread the salt in the base of the vat or jar, then place a ham 
with the skin facing downwards. Cover completely with salt. Then place 
another above it and cover in the same way. Be careful not to let meat touch 
meat. Cover them all in the same way. When all are arranged, cover the top 
with salt so that no meat is seen, and level it off. 

After standing in salt for five days, take all hams out with the salt. Put 
those that were above below, and so rearrange and replace. After a total of 
12 days take out the hams, clean off all the salt and hang in the fresh air 2 
days. On the third day clean off with a sponge, rub all over with oil, hang in 


smoke for 2 days. On the third day take down, rub all over with a mixture 
of oil and vinegar and hang in the meat store. Neither moths nor worms will 
attack it. 

157 De brassica Pythagorea, quid in ea boni sit salubritatisque. Principium 
te cognoscere oportet quae genera brassicae sint et cuius modi naturam 
habent: omnia ad salutem temperat commoetatque sese semper cum calore, 
arido simul umido et dulci et amaro et acri; sed quae uocantur septem bona 
in commixta natura omnia haec habet brassica. 

Nunc, uti cognoscas naturam earum, prima est leuis quae nominatur: ea 
est grandis, latis foliis, caule magno, ualidam habet naturam et uim magnam 
habet; 2. altera est crispa, apiaca uocatur, haec est natura et aspectu bona, ad 
curationem ualidior est quam quae supra scripta est; et item est, tertia, quae 
lenis uocatur, minutis caulibus, tenera et acerrima omnium est istarum, tenui 
suco uehementissima; et primum scito de omnibus brassicis nulla est illtus 
modi medicamento: 3. ad omnia uulnera, tumores, eam contritam imponito; 
haec omnia ulcera purgabit sanaque faciet, sine dolore; eadem tumida 
concoquit, eadem erumpit, eadem uulnera putida canceresque purgabit 
sanosque faciet, quod medicamentum! facere non potest; uerum prius quam 
id imponas, aqua calida multa lauato, postea bis in die contritam imponito: 
ea omnem putorem adimet. Cancer ater, is olet et saniem spurcam mittit; 
albus purulentus est, sed fistulosus et subtus suppurat sub carne; 4. in ea 
uulnera huiusce modi teras brassicam, sanum faciet; optima est ad huiusce 
modi uulnus. 
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Supplement on Cabbage 


157. On the Pythagorean Cabbage and its good and healthgiving 
properties. 

First you must know the different kinds of cabbage and their nature. 

It blends all healthy influences and ever adapts itself with the 
application of heat, being at once dry and wet, at once sweet and sour and 
bitter. Cabbage, in its mixed nature, has all of the socalled Seven Good 
Things. 


Garden Cabbage and its Uses 


First, then, to explain this nature. The first kind is called /evis, delicate. 
It is large, broad-leaved, long-stemmed, and has a powerful nature and great 
force.The second is crinkled, called apiaca: good in nature and appearance, 
it is more powerful in medicine than the first. So is the third, called mild: 
thin-stemmed, it is tender and the bitterest of all, with a very active thin 
Juice, and you must know first of all that of all the kinds of cabbage none is 
as effective a medicine as this. 

Put it, ground fine, to all wounds and swellings. It will clean up and heal 
all sores painlessly. It brings boils to a head and makes them burst. 

It will clean up and heal septic wounds and cancers, as medicines 
cannot. Before you apply it, wash with plenty of hot water, then apply 
ground cabbage twice a day. It will remove all decay. Black cancer gives off 
a smell and a foul slime; the white is purulent but fistulous and suppurates 
under the flesh. Grind cabbage for illnesses of this kind. It will cure them, 
and is the best thing for illnesses of this kind. 

Et luxatum si quod est, bis die aqua calida foueto, brassicam tritam 
opponito, cito sanum faciet; bis die id opponito, dolores auferet; et si quid 
contusum est, erumpet: brassicam tritam opponito, sanum faciet. Et si quid 
in mammis ulceris natum et carcinoma, brassicam tritam opponito, sanum 
faciet; 5. et si ulcus acrimoniam eius ferre non poterit, farinam hordeaceam 
misceto, ita opponito: huiusce modi ulcera omnia haec sanum faciet, quod 
aliud medicamentum facerenon potest neque purgare. Et puero et puellae si 
ulcus erit huiusce modi, farinam hordeaceam addito. Et si uoles eam 
consectam, lautam, siccam, sale, aceto sparsam esse, salubrius nihil est. 6. 
Quo libentius edis, aceto mulso spargito — lautam, siccam et rutam, 


coriandrum, sectam sale sparsam paulo libentius edes —, id bene faciet et 
mali nihil sinet in corpore consistere et aluum bonam faciet; si quid antea 
mali intus erit, omnia sana faciet et de capite et de oculis omnia deducet et 
sanum faciet; hanc mane esse oportet ieiunum. 7. Et si bilis atra est et si 
lienes turgent et si cor dolet et si iecur aut pulmones aut praecordia, uno 
uerbo omnia sana faciet intro quae dolitabunt: eodem silpium inradito, 
bonum est; nam uenae omnes, ubi sufflatae sunt ex cibo, non possunt 
perspirare in toto corpore: inde aliqui morbus nascitur; ubi ex multo cibo 
aluus non it, pro portione brassica si uteris — id ut te moneo —, nihil istorum 
usu ueniet morbis. Uerum morbum articularium nulla res tam purgat quam 
brassica cruda (si edes concisam et rutam et coriandrum concisam siccam et 
sirpicium inrasum) et brassica ex aceto oxymeli et sale sparsa. 8. Haec si 
uteris, omnis articulos poteris experiri. Nullus sumptus est: et, si sumptus 
esset, tamen ualetudinis causa experirus. Hanc oportet mane ieiunum esse. 

In case of dislocation, foment with hot water twice a day and apply 
ground cabbage: it will soon cure it. Apply twice a day: it will remove the 
pain. If there is any bruising, it will break it up; apply ground cabbage: it 
will cure it. 

If any sore or cancer develops in the breasts, apply ground cabbage: it 
will cure it. If the sore cannot bear the bitterness of the cabbage, mix with 
barley flour and apply the mixture: it will cure all sores of this kind, while 
other medicines cannot cure them or clean them up. If a boy or girl has a 
sore of this kind, again, add barley flour. 

If you want your cabbage chopped, washed, dried, sprinkled with salt or 
vinegar, there is nothing healthier. To enjoy it more, sprinkle with honey 
vinegar. Washed and dried, with chopped rue and coriander and sprinkled 
with salt you will enjoy it a little better. It does you good, permits no 
disease to remain in the body, anddoes the bowels good. If there was any 
disease present internally, cabbage will cure all, remove all sicknesses from 
the head and the eyes and cure them. Take it in the morning before eating. 

If there is black bile, if the spleen swells, if the heart or liver or lungs or 
diaphragm are painful, in a word, it will cure whatever organ is painful. 

Grate silpium over it: that is good. 

When all the veins are blown up with food they cannot breathe through 
the body, and that gives rise to illness. When from overeating the bowels 
will not move, if you take (as I advise) an appropriate amount of cabbage, 
you will develop no illness from overeating. 


Now nothing clears illness of the joints as well as raw cabbage, whether 

you eat it chopped, with rue and coriander chopped in, dry, with grated 
sirpicium, or as cabbage in honey vinegar sprinkled with salt. If you take 
this, you will have the use of all your joints. It costs nothing, and even if it 
did you should try it for the sake of health. Take it in the morning before 
eating. 
Insomnis uel si quis est seniosus, hac eadem curatione sanum facies; uerum 
assam brassicam et unctam aldam, salis paulum dato homini ieiuno: quam 
plurium ederit, tam citissime sanus fiet ex eo morbo. 9. Tormina quibus 
molesta erunt, sic facito: brassicam macerato bene, postea in aulam coicito, 
deferuefacito bene. Ubi cocta erit bene, aquam defundito, eo addito oleum 
bene et salis paululum et cuminum et pollinem polentae. Postea ferue bene 
facito: ubi feruerit, in cati num indito; dato edit, si poterit, sine pane; si non, 
dato pane purum ibidem madefaciat; et si febrim non habebit, dato uinum 
atrum bibat: cito sanus fiet. 10.Et hoc si quando usus uenerit, qui debilis 
erit, haec res sanum facere potest: brassicam edit ita uti s. s. e. 

Et hoc amplius: lotium conseruato eius qui brassicam essitarit, id 
calfacito, eo hominem demittito cito sanum facies hac cura, expertum hoc 
est; item pueros pusillos si laues eo lotio, numquam debiles fient; et quibus 
oculi parum clari sunt, eo lotio inunguito, plus uidebunt; si caput aut 
ceruices dolent, eo lotio caldo lauito, desinent dolere. 11. Et si mulier eo 
lotio locos fouebit, numquam miseri fient; et fouere sic oportet: ubi in 
scutra feruefeceris, sub sellam supponito pertusam; eo mulier adsidat, 
operito, cirerum uestimenta eam dato. 

12. Brassica erratica maximam uim habet. Eam arfacere et conterere oportet 
bene minutam; si quem purgare uoles, pridie ne cenet; mane ieiuno dato 

One who suffers from insomnia or senility will find the same cure 
effective. Give this patient, before eating, cabbage fried in fat, hot, and a 
little salt. The more that is eaten, the quicker will be the recovery from this 
illness. 

Those who are troubled by colic are to be treated as follows. Soak 
cabbage thoroughly, then place in a cooking pot and boil thoroughly. When 
well cooked, pour off the water and add plenty of oil and a little salt, cumin 
and fine barley meal. Then boil thoroughly. When it has boiled put in a dish. 
Give this to the patient to eat, without bread if possible; if not, allow bread, 
with this dish as relish, but nothing else. If there is no fever, give red wine 
to drink. The cure will be rapid. 


Whenever necessary this will cure anyone who is weak: take cabbage as 
Just described. 


Cabbage Eaters’ Urine 


In addition, store the urine of anyone who habitually eats cabbage; 
warm it, bathe the patient in it. With this treatment you will soon restore 
health; it has been tested. If you wash feeble children in this urine they will 
be weak no longer. Those who cannot see clearly should bathe their eyes in 
this urine and they will see more. If the head or neck is painful, wash in this 
urine, heated: they will cease to be painful. 

Also, if a woman foments her parts with this urine, they will never 
irritate. Foment as follows: boil in a basin and place under a commode; the 
woman is then to sit on the commode, covering the basin with her clothing. 


Wild Cabbage and its Uses 


Wild cabbage has the greatest strength. It should be heated and ground 
thoroughly fine. 

If you intend to purge someone, the patient should not take dinner on the 
preceding day. In the morning, before eating, give brassicam tritam, aquae 
cyathos ili, nulla res tam bene purgabit, neque elleborum neque 
scamonium, et sine periculo; et scito salubrem esse corpori; 13. quos 
diffidas sanos facere, facies. Qui hac purgation purgatus erit, sic eum 
curato: sorbitione liquida hoc per dies septem dato; ubi esse uolet, carnem 
asininam dato; si esse non uolet, dato brassicam coctam et panem, et bibat 
uinum lene dilutum, lauet raro, utatur unctione: qui sic purgatus erit, diutina 
ualetudine utetur neque ullus morbus ueniet nisi sua culpa. Et si quis ulcus 
taetrum uel recens habebit, hanc brassicam erraticam aqua spargito, 
opponito: sanum facies; 14. et si fistula erit, turundam intro trudito; si 
turundam non recipiet, diluito, indito in uesicam, eo calamum alligato, ita 
premito, in fistulam introeat: ea res sanum faciet cito. Et ad omnia ulcera 
uetera et noua contritam cum melle opponito: sanum faciet. 15. Et si 
polypus in naso introerit, brassicam erraticam aridam tritam in mallum 
concito et ad nasum admoueto, ita subducito susum animam quam 
plurimum poteris: in triduo polypus excidet; et ubi exciderit, tamen aliquot 
dies idem facito, ut radices polypi personas facias. 16. Auribus si parum 
audies, terito cum uino brassicam, sucum exprimito, in aurem intro tepidum 


instillato: cito te intelleges plus audire. Depetigini spurcae brassicam 
opponito: sanam faciet et ulcus non faciet. 

ground cabbage and 4 cyathi of water. Nothing will purge so well, not even 
hellebore or scammony, and safely too: you must know that it is healthy for 
the body. Use it on those you despair of curing. When giving this purge, 
administer as follows: give this for seven days as a liquid food. When there 
is appetite, give donkey meat. If the patient will not eat that, give boiled 
cabbage and bread, and a mild wine mixed with water to drink. The patient 
should wash only occasionally, using oil instead. One thus treated will long 
remain healthy and suffer no sickness unless self-induced. 

If there is a suppurating or fresh sore, sprinkle this ground wild cabbage 
with water and apply: you will cure it. 

In the case of a fistula, insert it as a pack. If the pack will not stay in, 
dilute the ground cabbage, put in a bladder, attach a reed, squeeze into the 
fistula. This will soon effect a cure. 

Also apply, ground, with honey, to any wounds old or recent. his will 
cure them. 

If there is a nasal polyp, put dried ground wild cabbage in a tuft of 
wool; put to the patient’s nose to aspire as much as possible. Within three 
days the polyp will fall out. When it has done so continue the treatment for 
an equal number of days to heal up the roots of the polyp completely. 

If you are hard of hearing grind cabbage with wine, press out the juice, 
drop into the ear warm. You will soon be aware of hearing more. 

Apply cabbage to a suppurating scab. It will cure it without causing a 


SOre. 

(1) ‘Asked on one occasion what was the best investment, Cato replied, ‘Good 
stockkeeping.” What came second? “Fairly good stock-keeping.” What came third? “Bad 
stock-keeping.” What came fourth? “Crops.” The next question was, ‘What about money- 
lending?” To which Cato said, “What about murder?” (Cicero, On Duties 2.25.89). 
(2) “Take care to locate the farm at the roots of a wooded mountain, where there are ample 
pastures’ (Columella 1.12.1), because winter pasture rights could be profitably sold (see 149). 
(3) ‘Not far from the sea or a navigable river, so that produce can be carried out and 
purchases fetched in’ (Columella 1.2.3) to and from the sizeable town with its market 
(compare Varro 1.16.2-3). The road should not be too close, because ‘thefts by passers-by 
and the continual putting-up of travellers are bad for prosperity’ (Columella 1.5.7). 

It is interesting to read Pliny the Younger, Letters 3.19 (nearly three centuries After Cato) 
running through the reasons for and against buying a farm he had his eye on. 
(4) To complete the thought: If the seller was one of these things, he was probably both. 

And to buy a farm that requires buildings immediately is a heavier investment. 
(5) See ZI. 
(6) On the question of minimum and ideal acreage see also note at 3. 


(7) Scholars have differed over the purpose of this list (see Toynbee, Hannibal legacy vol. 2, 
pp. 300-302; Astin, Cato, pp. 346-8). Even Roman authors such as Varro and Pliny did not 
take Cato’s point, and puzzled over why vines come first and olives come fourth. As we shall 
see later, the main produce of the farm that Cato has in mind is to be olive oil or wine. What 
he gives here is quite distinct: a list of added-value features whose presence — independently 
of whatever is the main produce — helps to promote selfsufficiency, to reduce marginal 
expenditure and to provide added sources of profit. 

That is why, in this context, there is less need for a vineyard if the neighbourhood already 
offers abundant, and therefore cheap, wine. But, if not, wine can be made on a small scale for 
domestic use without expensive presses. 

Olives come lower in the list because, although the production of table olives and relishes 
provides a valuable food adjunct (examples later in the text), their contribution is not as 
essential to the household as that of wine. The making of olive oil is irrelevant to this 
particular list: it requires investment and must be done as a main activity if at all. 

Cato returns to the kitchen garden, plantation, orchard, meadow and willow wood below 
(6-9). The willow wood is principally to provide vine supports (see note at 6). The acorn 
wood feeds oxen (54, 60) and pigs (Varro 2.4.6). 

‘Cato reminded us that a meadow does not risk storm damage like other parts of the farm, 

and while requiring little investment it offers a return every year — a double one, in pasture as 
well as in hay” (Columella 2.16.2). This is Columella’s own interpretation of Cato”s logic in 
the present passage and in other references to meadows in On Farming. 
(8) The master is pater familias, literally ‘the father of the family’. But familia in Latin really 
meant ‘household’ — wife, sons, daughters, and also slaves, including the farm’s labour force. 
The Spirit or Lar of the Household, /ar familiaris, whose statuette would be placed in a 
niche in the kitchen, watched over the slaves of the familia and was honoured by them (143). 
On the manager, vilicus, see 5. 

It is amusing to read Horace”s poetic discussion with his farm manager (Epistles, 1.14) 
alongside Cato’s businesslike chapter. 

(9) Columella (2.12) calculates the number of days’ labour required in various planting and 
harvesting tasks. 

(10) If there was rainy weather: more detail is given at 39. Pitching vats: the task is 
explained by Columella (12.18.5-6) and in the Geoponica (6.4-8). ‘Grain is brought out of 
store in order to put a stop to infestation by weevils. When it is brought out, put basins of 
water around it in the sun. The weevils will gather at these and drown” (Varro 1.63). Making 
a dunghill: see also 5. On slaves’ clothing see 59. 

(11) One good reason for doing this was that if a mule-track (the most likely form of public 
road) became impassable, people and animals were legally entitled to find a path through 
adjacent private land (see Frayn, Subsistence farming, p. 74 on Laws of the Twelve Tables 
7.7), with obvious consequences in damage to crops. 

(12) On holidays, per ferias, there was no right to a day off but a religious requirement that 
certain kinds of work, minutely defined, should not be done: see also 138. Columella (2.21.1- 
5) offers a much longer list of permitted holiday tasks, beginning by quoting Virgil, who 
suggests these: ‘No religious rule stops you from digging ditches, hedging a cornfield, bird- 
snaring, firing brambles, dipping a bleating flock in the wholesome river? (Georgics 1.268— 
IZ), 

Husked the emmer: sill the commonest species of wheat in Cato’s Italy, emmer (Triticum 
dicoccum, Latin far) was stored in the ear and later parched and pounded to extract the grain 
(Varro 1.63). On kinds of wheat see note at 34; on equipment for emmer, 10 and note. 

(13) Cato himself is said to have kept a grammatistes, a Greek writing-master, to teach his 
slaves to read. Later, Varro thought it desirable that a farm manager should be able to read 


(1.17.4). Columella was not so sure (1.8.4). The written orders are to ensure that contracts 
entered into with third parties have proper authority (compare 5 and note). 

(14) Auctions might apparently be very local affairs (Frayn, Sheep-rearing, p. 155), 
sometimes held at compita ‘cross-roads’ (Cicero, On the Agrarian Law 1.7; see note at 5). 
(15) While slaves were ill ... ; an old slave, a sickly slave ... ‘A modern employer Must 
calculate coldly how much to pay sick employees and how long to keep them on the books. 
Cato’s abrupt statements still sound callous, and sounded so to his Greek biographer Plutarch 
(Cato the Elder 4.5, 5.1). For slave rations see 56. 

(16)( Later writers, Columella (1.4.6) onwards, remembered this proverb with a corollary, ‘... 
nor the farm be in want of buildings’. If Cato added this clause, it has fallen out of the 
manuscripts. The essential point is that the buildings must not be larger and more expensive 
than is justified by the produce of the farm. 

For building specifications see /4. Details of oil-making equipment are filled in at /2, the 
crushing mills at 20-2/ and 735, and the olive harvest at 64-7. 

Why at the age of 36? Scholars link this with the approximate end of a Roman citizen’s 

liability for military service. 
(17) The acreage assumed or recommended by Cato varies. At 7 he recommends A minimum 
of 100 iugera (25 hectares, 60 acres); here he calculates for an olive farm of 120 iugera 
requiring two sets of presses; at /0-1/ he is working with an olive farm of 240 iugera 
requiring five sets of presses, or a vineyard of 100 iugera. See also White, Farming, pp. 389- 
395. 

The allocation of land to Roman colonists at the resettlement of Carthage, in 122 bc, was 
200 iugera. Cato gives us a fair indication of the level of investment they would have needed 
to run such an estate. 
(18) Esparto (or Spanish broom, Lygeum spartum), Latin spartum, grows in southern Spain 
(Pliny 19.26-30). Products made of it were imported and marketed at Capua (135). For 
details of the presses see 78 and notes there. 
(19) This difficult sentence is translated following R. Goujard, ‘Trochileae graecanicae’ in 
Revue de philologie vol. 46 (1972), pp. 56-60. See Vitruvius, On Architecture 10.2.5. 
(20) The oxen, as will become clear, are working animals, not kept for milk or meat. Sheep 
are the milk producers in Cato’s agriculture. ‘Some animals are suitable for eating, such as 
sheep and pigs; some are for man’s employment, such as horses and cattle’ (Isidore of Seville, 
Etymologies 12.1.5). comes before the back of the head”. 
(21) Use your eyes: the Latin proverb is frons occipitio prior est, literally ‘the forehead 
comes before the back of the head”. 
(22) Good luck!: Latin bona salute, ‘in good health!’, a superstitious interjection. 
(23) Cato’s rules for the vilicus or manager are partly an attempt to ensure that he has no 
relationships with, or obligations to, any gods or humans except through the owner. The post 
was one of great responsibility. A bad manager could do lasting damage to the owner’s 
property and ruin his business and his relations with neighbours. The manager is assumed by 
Cato to be a slave rather than an employee: either was possible (Columella 1 preface 12, 
7/2 91 

There is further instruction, particularly on thevilica or ‘manageress’, at /42-3. 
(24) Different work must be done on religious holidays (compare 2). 
(25) Compitalia: a festival sacred to the Lares Compitales, ‘spirits of the cross-roads’, 
proclaimed each year in late December or early January in this fixed form of words: ‘Nine 
days hence the Roman people, the Quirites, will hold Compitalia. Once they are begun, 
nefas’ (Gellius, Attic Nights 10.24.3). The single word nefas said it all:‘anything that is 
forbidden by sacred law on holy days, is now forbidden?. 


Compitum as to be translated cross-rods — but this gets nowhere in suggesting Its 
importance. Compita were the smallest and least formal of rural communities, located at or 
within walking distance of their focal point, which would be a junction of paths or mule- 
tracks. Here religious rites were held: the Compitalia, naturally, but also others which Cato’s 
vilicus is to be forbidden to attend. Here auctions took place (see note at 2) as well as sports 
(Horace, Epistles 1.1.49). See Frayn, Subsistence farming, pp. 20-21. 

(26) In a rural economy that as yet relied rather little on cash, it would be unrealistic to rule 
that the manager should not borrow necessities from neighbours or lend to them. Cato 
instructs that such ties must be kept to a minimum. 

(27) Cato is advising the owner to reserve the right to make any contracts that will require 
more than a single day’s paid work. (Note that R. Goujard, ‘Politio’ considers the manuscript 
text faulty at this point.) At 2 the corollary is given: when instructing that such a contract be 
made, put the instruction in writing. On contracts for Jobbing harvesting see 136. 

‘Farmers prefer to have contractors in thghbourhood with whom they can make an annual 
arrangement — doctors, fullers, blacksmiths — rather than to have their own on the farm, 
because in that case the death of a single craftsman might wipe out the farm’s profit’ (Varro 
1.16.4). 

(28) Client-patron relationships pervaded Roman society. An underlying aim in this chapter is 
to prevent the manager from becoming anyone else’s client (e.g. by dining out) or patron (e.g. 
by having a dining companion unconnected with the owner). It would, however, be odd to 
suggest that a slave might be a patronus and have a cliens. For ‘private friend’ Cato therefore 
uses the term parasitus, familiar from the Greek comedies that were popular in Rome in his 
time. Origin of the English word ‘parasite’, it meant literally ‘one who dines alongside’ and 
through its comedy contexts suggested a confidant, a sponger, a bad influence. 

(29) Magician is Chaldaeus, literally ‘Chaldee’. Cato provides the earliest evidence that 
these Eastern magic-makers were at work in rural Italy. Roughly contemporary are the first 
occurrences of ‘Chaldees’ trading as magicians or astrologers in Aramaic literature (Danie/ 
1.4 and elsewhere) and in Greek (Eupolemus quoted by Fusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica 
9.17; Magic attributed to Aristotle, fr. 35 Rose). 

(30) Pliny 18.198-200 shows how to calculate the volume of seed per iugerum. He ends thus: 
‘So they advise between 4 and 6 pecks, adding or subtracting a fifth depending on soil quality. 
Here comes in the oracle that must be painstakingly observed, “Do not cheat the grain- 
field”. 

(31) ‘We shall take care not to work ground that is muddy or half-moistened by a light 
shower: countrymen call this land ... “patchy” and “carious”’ (Columella 2.4.5). 

(32) Hay ... fodder crops and lupin: see 53-4, 60 and notes. Further details on autumn tasks 
and on manuring: 26-30, 36. 

(33) ‘Many old writers on farming, as I recall, have given as clear signs that land is fat and 
fertile for wheat the inherent sweetness of the soil, its growth of plants and trees, its black or 
ashy colour’ (Columella 2.2.14: he disagrees on the question of colour). On types of soil see 
also 34. 

(34) Rape, as a root vegetable, is Latin rapa (André, Alimentation, pp. 15-16). ‘Rape ... is 
more profitable [than turnip, Latin napus] and feeds animals as well as man’ (Columella 
2.10.22). 

Radish is Cato’s raphanus (French raifort). A smaller, more delicate variety was 
introduced from the East, probably soon after Cato’s time (cf. Columella 11.3.16, Palladius 
9.5.1; André, Alimentation, pp. 16-17): this is later Latin radix, French radis. 

Broomcorn millet (Panicum miliaceum) is Latin milium. Foxtail millet (Setaria italica) is 
Latin panicum. Foxtail millet served as fodder (54). Either of the millets ‘makes a porridge 
which, particularly with milk, is not to be dismissed even in times of plenty’ (Columella 


2.9.19). ‘Broomcorn millet is the best preventive of famine because it stands all weather 
conditions and never falls short, even when all other food plants fail’ (Strabo, Geography 
5.1.12).‘Growing broomcor millet is strongly recommended as a preventive of famine. Ripe 
grains are pounded to extract the kernel, which provides meal not inferior to foxtail millet’ 
(Fan Shéng-chih shu, fragment 4.12). 

(35) Olive varieties: see also 7. Virgil referred to the ‘bitter pausia berry? (Georgics 2.86). 

‘Pausia has the best flavoured fruit ... more suited for eating than for oil. Its oil has a fine 
flavour when green, but becomes rancid within a year. Orchis and radius are best picked for 
eating, not for oil. Licinia gives the best oil, Sergia the greatest quantity. It is the larger olives 
that are better for eating, the smaller for oil’ (Columella 5.8). 

‘Earliest in autumn the fleshy posia ... is harvested, then the oil-rich orchites, then the 
radius ... The rough-skinned olives, Licinia, ... Sergia, which combat moisture and are 
consequently very small, and do not turn black until the Favonius blows (that is, until 8th 
February) are not harvested until March ... they make excellent oil’ (Pliny 15.13). 

Cato’s red moss is an unidentified parasite. On the Favonius see also note at 29. 

(36) Reed (great reed, Arundo donax) is Latin harundo. Reeds were used as vine crosswires 
(Varro 1.8.3-4), as fishing rods and for harvesting olives too high on the tree to pick by hand: 
‘the most careful harvesters use a reed, and strike the branches with a light, oblique stroke” 
(Pliny 15.12). 

(37) Asparagus: see also /6/. Cato’s word corrudae for wild asparagus crowns was 
afterwards thought typically rustic (Columella 11.3.43). He calls the edible shoots simply 
asparagi (also at 149). ‘I think it useful and far-sighted to collect plenty of wild asparagus 
crowns in a patch of dug ground, even if stony. They give an immediate crop from land which 
is unsuitable for other produce. We will burn them over every year, to produce a more 
prolific, stronger crop. This wild kind has a better flavour’ (Palladius 3.24.8; compare André, 
Alimentation, pp. 22-3). 

(38) Willows provided canes for tying vines (33) and bark strips for binding grafts (40), and 
could be grown sturdier for vine-stakes, perticae (Columella 4.31.2). Both withies and reeds 
could be used for making wickerwork utensils listed at 10-13. See also Frayn, Subsistence 
farming, pp. 134-8. 

‘The Greek is yellow-coloured, the Gallic is dull purple with very thin canes, the Amerine 
[or Sabine] has slender brown canes’ (Columella 4.304). 

A vineyard of Cato’s standard size required one full-time withy-cutter (77). “Atticus thinks 
that one iugerum of willow can serve for tying 25 iugera of vineyard, one iugerum of reed- 
bed for yoking 20, and one iugerum of chestnut trees for staking the same area’ (Columella 
4.30.2). 

(39) ‘Cato touched on only a few kinds of grape, of some of which even the names are now 
extinct’, wrote Pliny (14.44) two centuries later. 

‘The first place belongs to Aminaean varieties, for the body and the vigour of their wine, 
improving as it does with age. There are five sub-varieties. The germane minor, with a 
smaller fruit, sheds its blossom better and stands rain and storms, unlike the maior, though 
that is less troublesome trained on a tree than on a stake. The gemella [‘twin°], so called 
because the bunches come in pairs, has a very harsh flavour but unusual strength ...° (Pliny 
14.21; for more detail see Columella 3.2.7-13). We may guess that Cato’s Aminnia 
minuscula, maior and gemina are Pliny°s germana minor, germana maior and gemella 
respectively. The Aminaean variety was later thought low in yield (Columella 3.7.2, 3.9.1-9). 

‘Eugenia, nobly named [‘well-born'], was transmitted from the slopes of Tauromenium 
[Taormina, Sicily] to the Alba region ... Helvola is notable for its colour, midway between 
purple and black and quite variable ... The blacker are preferred. Both crop best every second 
year, but give better wine from the scantier crop ... At Vesuvius is the very powerful 


Murgentina, Sicilian in origin ... prolific in rich soil’ (Pliny 14.25, 35). ‘Murgentina, the 
same as Pompeiana’ (Columella 3.2.27). ‘Eugenia stands a cold, moist soil and climate quite 
well on the Alban slopes: elsewhere it practically loses its nature’ (Columella 3.2.16). 
Eugenia is supposed to be the modern Ugni blanc, grown in southern France and Bulgaria. 

‘Helvolae, which some call variae: neither purple nor black, they are named, I suppose, 
after their light brown colour [he/vus]. The darker yields more juice, the other is preferred for 
flavour. Both have berries of various colours; the juice of both is white, in greater or less 
quantity in alternate years. They do better on a tree, but well enough on a yoke’ (Columella 
3223), 

(40) Or perhaps ‘close to a city’: but in other early texts suburbanus means ‘close to Rome” 
(Oxford Latin dictionary). ‘At Rome a garden used to be in itself a poor man’s farm. The 
plebeians went to their gardens for their market shopping’ (Pliny 19.51). 

(41) Grape syrup, Cato’s sapa, is grape must boiled down to two-thirds or half volume: for 
the method see Columella 12.19. Lora is low-grade wine, made by straining water through 
marc (i.e. grape pressings): see 25. 

(42) Duracina were a group of grape varieties distinguished by their firm flesh. ‘It is not 
worth planting vineyards for fruit unless the farm is so close to a town that it can be sold fresh 
to market traders like tree fruit. In this case prefer early and duracina varieties’” (Columella 
3.2.1, with a list of varieties: full details on conserving grapes, 12.44-45). ‘Some [kinds of 
grapes] last out the winter if the bunches are hung by a string from the ceiling. Others keep 
well in earthenware pots which are packed in moist grape pressings inside storage jars. The 
flavour of others is improved by smoke?” (Pliny 14.16), hence the option to keep them in the 
smithy. 

‘The ancients have written much on the making of raisins; I like to do it thus. Twist a bunch 

of ripe grapes and leave them to wither on the vine, then remove them and hang them in 
shade; then, when the bunch is dried, put them in a jar with sun-dried vine leaves under them. 
When the jar is full add more leaves on top, cover and place in a cold, smokeless room. 
Raisins made thus will last a long time’ (Florentinus quoted in the Geoponica 6.52). 
(43) Quince (Cydonia oblonga) and apple (Malus pumila) are covered by the Latin term 
malum: they were perceived as one ‘species’ and are mixed up in this list. Two main varieties 
of quince were separately named in Greek, and their names appear in Latin as mala strutea 
and cotonea. The former is now forgotten: the latter survives in modern languages, French 
coing, English quince. 

In Cato’s Italy a third kind, mustea, had already been developed, ‘so called because they 
sweeten rapidly, but now known as melimela from their honey flavour’ (Pliny 15.51). These 
gave their new name to the marmelo, ‘quince’, in Spanish and Portuguese — and thus 
eventually to marmalade, which was at first a quince conserve. 

Scantiana and Quiriniana are probably varieties of apple rather than quince. 

‘Varieties for conserving, mala struthea, cotonea, Scantiana, Scaudiana, orbiculata and 
melimela (formerly called mustea) are all well known to keep if placed on straw in a dry, cool 
place; therefore those who build fruit stores take care that they face the north, with windows 
allowing a through draught, but also with shutters, so that if the wind persists the fruit will not 
lose its juice and begin to shrivel’ (Varro 1.59.1). 

(44) Columella (12.46.2-6) gives instructions on conserving pomegranates (Latin malum 
punicum). 

(45) Many varieties of pear (Latin pirum) were developed in Roman times. Of the two listed 
by Cato, Pliny describes the Aniciana as ‘late-ripening, with a pleasant rather sharp flavour” 
(15.54). Sementiva links them with an early winter festival ‘after the sowing’; so, perhaps, 
these were the latest of the Aniciana. ‘“Heavy volaema” — so named because they fill the 
palm of the hand, vola’ (Servius, Commentary on Virgili Georgics 2.88). ‘Pick volaema ... 


when not quite ripe, check that they have no blemishes and no maggots, then arrange them in 
a pitched earthenware jar and fill it with passum [Italian passito, wine from semi-dried 
grapes] or with concentrated must. Cover and seal’ (Columella 12.104). 

(46) For instructions on conserving olives see 177-8. 

(47) Sorbs (service-berries, Sorbus domestica) are Latin sorbum. They are a close relative of 
the rowan, Sorbus aucuparia, and both fruits can be conserved in similar ways. ‘So saying 
[the Creator] sliced them in half, just like people cutting sorbs in half ready for pickling” 
(Plato, Symposium 190d). 

(48). Figs (Latin ficus) are easily dried (99). They would need to be grown close to a market, 
or within reach of navigable water, if they were to be sold fresh. “Cato once brought into the 
Chamber an early fresh fig from Africa, and held it up for senators to see. “I wonder,” he said, 
“how long ago you think this fig was picked?” Not long, they agreed. “Quite right,” said 
Cato, “it was picked at Carthage, three days ago. That is how close our enemy is to our 
walls.” The Third Punic War was at once begun’ (Pliny 15.74-5). 

(49) Flowers: Varro (1.16.3) specifies violets and roses among flowers for which there is a 
demand in a city. Aromatic wreaths were an essential and health-giving constituent of dinner 
parties, as the Greeks had already taught the Etruscans and Romans: ‘Rose fragrance is 
suitable for a drinking party, as are myrtle and quince: the latter is stomachic and appropriate 
to lethargics. Meadowsweet fragrance, a stomachic, also keeps the mind clear. Marjoram and 
mother-of-thyme fragrances are also suitable for a drinking party ... Fenugreek fragrance is 
sweet and gentle. Gilliflower is aromatic and very digestive’ (Hicesius quoted by Athenaeus 
689c). 

(50) Grape-hyacinths (Muscari comosum) are Cato’s bulbi Magarici, literally ‘Megarian 
bulbs’, a small edible bulb which has long been a popular food in Greece and has had some 
reputation as an aphrodisiac. ‘Bring from Megara the fertilizing seeds of the bulb, which 
arouse men and prime them for intercourse with women” (Columella 10.105-6, compare Plato 
Comicus fragment 173 quoted by Athenaeus 5b; André, Alimentation, pp. 20-21). 

(51) ‘There are two kinds of myrtle, one black, the other white’ (Columella 12.38.1). These 
are the male and female of Myrtus communis, noticeably different in colour and best planted 
side by side. Greeks and Romans used the leaves and berries in wreaths and for flavouring 
wine (125). 

What is the third word, coniugulum? It is possible that Cato means ‘white and black 
married’; however, where the list is repeated (133), the puzzling word is spelt coniuolum, 
which if correct would mean ‘sleepy?. 

(52) Bay (Laurus nobilis), sometimes misleadingly translated ‘laurel’: on the varieties of this 
species see Pliny 15.127-9. Wreaths of both myrtle and bay were needed in religious and 
municipal ceremonies and in festivity generally. Bay leaves were wanted in cookery and in 
the household for their aroma. 

(53) The identification of Cato’s nuts is not certain. We have nuces calvae, literally ‘bald 
nuts’, most likely walnuts which were later simply nuces in Latin (Italian noce); nuces 
Graecae, literally ‘Greek nuts’, most likely almonds, which later had the Greek-derived 
name amygdala, amandula (Italian mandorla). Between them Cato lists nuces Abellanae, a 
name that seems to correspond with French ave/ine ‘filbert’, and nuces Praenestinae, which 
remain to be identified with hazelnuts. The town of Praeneste was close enough to Rome to 
provide for the Roman market not only these nuts but also a variety of rose celebrated for its 
aroma (Pliny 13.5, 21.16). 

(54) At 22 and /35 Cato gives some guidance on how to buy plant and equipment in the 
following two lists. 

I have not tried to annotate everything; instead I have kept close to the terminology adopted 
by White (Equipment, Implements) where many terms are discussed and explained.I leave the 


reader to piece together the logic of the lists, pointing out only that coherent sections in each 
of them relate to workers” daily life and to the responsibilities of the vilica ‘manageress’ (see 
143). 

(55) Some scholars believe part of the labour force is to be made up of free persons, others 
that it is to consist entirely of slaves. Chapter 2 seems to me to support the latter. 

Six of the workers are pueri (see end of 10 and of 11) — ‘boys, youngsters, young slaves’, 
apparently, though it can be taken to mean simply ‘slaves’. These six are perhaps the six 
stockherds in 10, though the same equation cannot be made at 1/. 

‘For cattle, older persons; for sheep or goats, boys will do. In both cases, any who take 
them back and forth along the drove roads [compare 149-150] must be stronger than mere 
farm herders who can come back home every night. In mountain pastures, therefore, you see 
sturdy youths, sometimes armed; in farmland, boys and even girls look after the flocks’ (Varro 
2.10.1). 

The oxen are to pull the carts and ploughs; the extra ass is to work the mill, as specified 
later in this section. For more on sheep see 749. 

(56) Le. ‘larger than standard’. The standard urna held 40 heminae (20 pints). 

(57) On selection and purchase of ploughs see 135 and note. 

(58) Spades: Cato’s pala must have been his general term for a spade, also used at 735 and at 
11 (where a larger number of them is wanted because one grows many more vines than olive 
trees per iugerum: White, Implements, p. 19). In giving instructions for digging work (6, 45, 
46, 48, 151) he writes instead bipalium, ‘spade with footrest’, the specific kind of spade that 
was to be preferred. 

(59) ‘Later the hard edge of iron was applied and the teeth of the honed saw, but the first 
farmers split and cut their timber with wedges’ (Virgil, Georgics 1.143-4). 

(60) ‘The grain of emmer is pounded in a wooden mortar [to make alica ‘groats’]: stone 
would grind it down too fine, to flour. The motive power for the pestle is supplied, as is well 
known, by chained convicts as hard labour’ (Pliny 18.112). Cato’s emmer-mortar is evidently 
of similar cylindrical shape, but of iron, not wood. The pestle is listed separately. 

(61) Olive pressings, Cato’s vinacii, were wanted as ox feed and fertilizer. Amurca: see note 
at 66. 

(62) Fresh lupin seeds (see also note at 54) are poisonous until boiled, indeed ‘not eaten raw 
by any animal’ (Theophrastus, History of Plants 8.7.3), a good reason for keeping separate 
utensils for them. The water in which they were boiled could be used as a sheep dip (96). 

(63) White (Equipment, pp. 12-14) suggests that the Spanish mill is a hand-operated rotary 
mill. These, more efficient than the old pushing mill, were to spread widely in the Roman 
world. 

(64) The last 3 are ‘presumably beds with solid frames filled in with wooden slats, as found at 
Herculaneum’ (Frayn, Subsistence farming, p. 131). The reader is invited to calculate which 
of the 13 staff sleeps where, in what kind of bed and with what upholstery — and to consult on 
this point P. Hamblenne in Revue belge de philologie et d’histoire: antiquité vol. 61 (1983), 
pp. 118-123. 

(65) Several notes to chapter 10 apply also to terms in this list. For the withy-cutter see note 
at 6. 

(66) The text here is uncertain: but if the 800 cullei is right, that could indeed be as much as 
one would need to store of the yield of five vintages in a 100-iugera vineyard. Yield in Spain 
and Italy in recent times is often between 25 and 50 hectolitres per hectare — about 1 to 2 
cullei per iugerum per year. Small producers still have much of the market, but planting tends 
to be more intensive than in Cato”s Italy, with little use of vines trained on trees. Moreover, 
modern calculations are based more strictly on area planted in vines. Cato recommends many 
additional uses for the 100 iugera total area of his notional farm. 


Therefore both numbers, the 800 cu//ei and the five vintages, can stand together, and we 
need not accept Goujard’s emendation to ‘two vintages’ or White”s interpretation that each 
vintage brought in 800 cu/llei. See also the discussion by A. Tchernia, Le vin de l’Italie 
romaine (Rome, 1986), pp. 359-360. 

800 cullei requires about 550 vats of standard size. 

Vats : dolia are very large deep earthenware containers. Those used for storing and 
maturing wine were typically half-buried. Wooden casks, incidentally, were already in usein 
the Alps and beyond (Pliny 14.132). 

(67) Mare: see 25. 

(68) As protection against rough handling. On esparto see note at 3. 

(69) Cato’s flor, Greek anthos, literally ‘flower’, is the scum that forms on the surface of 
fermenting wine. It is normally undesirable, but flor (as it is still called in Spanish) makes an 
essential contribution to the flavour of some sherries. 

(70) One cart is to be pulled by the pair of asses, the other by the pair of oxen, but the oxen 
will also be used for ploughing. 

Latin plostrum is normally a ‘two-wheeler cart’. White (Equipment, pp. 79-81) takes it that 
the ‘largish carts’ of the list at 70 are four-wheelers. 

A single vine yoke (for which see note at 6) makes nonsense: there is certainly an error in 
the manuscript. What is really wanted here is ‘2 ox harnesses’ for ploughing. 

(71) The boiling-cauldron will be to boil down some of the fresh must for grape syrup and 
for flavoured wines (White, Equipment, p. 118). 

(72) ‘Reed knives ... are used in a vineyard in tying faggots, cut sticks, and kindling” (Varro, 
On the Latin Language 5.137). The vine-dresser’s knife, Cato’s falx silvatica, was a complex 
and versatile tool (Columella 4.25; White, Implements, pp. 93-6 with illustrations). 

(73) Butcher’s broom, ruscus, was a hedging shrub, but stems were also used (in regions 
where it grew) for training and securing vines: its uses resembled those of willow and reed. 
(74) The treading vats (so White, Equipment, pp. 164-5) were required for the preliminary 
treading that broke the grapes in preparation for mechanical pressing.Treading also produced 
high quality first-flow must, mustum lixivum (23, and compare 1/2: see Columella 12.27). 
The treading process is described in the Geoponica 6.11: for a translation of this text see 
White, Farming, p. 46. 

(75) Cato advises on the choice of wood for some of these implements at 3/. Capistra are 
unknown. The levers and pins are required for turning the windlass that lowers the press- 
beam: ‘6 to each press,with 10 in reserve’ (Drachmann, Oi/-mills, p. 112). 

(76) On the crushing mills see 20-27, with a note on the axle-bars at 2/7. 

(77) Olives could be steeped in hot water to soften them before crushing (Pliny 15.23; White, 
Equipment, p. 226). 

(78) The carnarium, literally ‘meat-rack’, was a suspended beam — not for storing meat in 
this case but to keep the rawhide press-ropes out of the reach of rodents (so Brehaut: see 68). 
(79) Ox-sheds and mangers: see also 4. The stable (along with the pasturing for a horse that 
is to be reserved at 149) is presumably for the owner’s horse when he visits, since horses are 
not among the working animals on the farm. 

(80) ‘Quarters for unfettered slaves are best built facing the midday sun; for those in chains, 
an underground prison, as healthy as possible, lit by numerous but narrow windows too high 
to be reached by hand’ (Columella 1.6.3: for the ‘chain gang’ see also 56 and note). 

(81) 2 bronze cauldrons, of industrial size, are required in the lists at 70-17. It is because of 
their size that they are to be specified and built at the same time as the farm buildings. Cato’s 
orbis is, I would guess, a stone work-table. Orbis is the term for the millstones of the olive 
crushing mill (3, 27-2): its has a different meaning here and at 10-17, 13, but whether a table 
or something else is uncertain. 


(82) On the farm kitchen, its most important room, see note at 143. 

(83) Bars, apparently, rather than shutters. The same term, c/atri, is used of the vertical bars of 
feed-racks in 4. Compare also Plautus, The Boastful Soldier 377-9: ‘How could the woman 
have got over there from here? There’s no yard on our side, no garden, not even a window 
that isn’t barred.” 

(84) Meat-racks (see note at 73) and looms required massive beams, most easily put in place 
during building and perhaps incorporated in the structure. Built-in stone benches are typical 
of early excavated farmhouses in Italy. 

(85) A respectable person ... : the customary Latin phrase is uiri boni arbitrio, abbreviated in 
the manuscripts to u. bd. a., ‘the arbitration of a good man”. In this case the arbitrator had to 
decide what cost had been incurred by the contractor up to the moment when the unfinished 
building was destroyed. The question was difficult to settle because, as explained next, the 
price a contractor received for a new house would normally be determined when it was 
completed by counting the roof tiles. 

(86) Assuming regularly pitched rooves, the raw count gave a measure of the floor area 
andhad the advantage of being open to verification. On coins and prices see p. 31. 

(87) The price intended is doubtful. The best-attested text is ns, which could be understood‘1 
nummus + % nummus’ or ‘1 single nummus”. 

(88) I have tried to translate this paragraph in accordance with Goujard’s understanding of it 
(note also Crawford, Coinage and money, p. 346). The measure of possible disagreement over 
it is suggested by the facts that /ibe/lis, here translated ‘horizontal’, has also been translated 
‘one tenth of a denarius each’; pertica, here translated ‘vertical’, means ‘rod’ elsewhere in On 
Farming and can also be translated as a measure of length ‘10 feet’; vic., the abbreviation 
here translated ‘per 20’, can also be translated as a price, ‘1 victoriatus’ (on coins and prices 
see p. 31). 

If the passage is understood as here translated, the price for building walls seems low. The 
Oxford Latin dictionary (s.v. victoriatus) is not the only authority to take it that plastering, not 
building, is involved — but then the note on the thickness of the wall and the building of the 
foundation has to be explained away. 

(89) On the limekiln see 38. 

(90) On timber-cutting see also 31, 37. ‘Timber should be felled between early autumn and 
the time when the Favonius begins to blow” (Vitruvius 2.9.1, with further explanation). See 
M. L. West's note in his edition of Hesiod, Works and Days [Oxford, 1978], p. 263. 

(91) See also 72-13 on equipment for the press-room; 3/ on the choice of timber. 

The fullest and most sensible discussion of Cato”s olive presses is that of Drachmann, Oil 
mills, pp. 99-121. There have been many other attempts at reconstructing the plan that was in 
Cato’s mind. A translation of this passage has to adopt some one view, or it will make no 
sense at all. I have in general adopted Drachmann's. 

(92) The ‘trees’ are the two back posts, the posts are the two front posts of the olive presses. 
Drachmann (pp. 101-2) suggests that the assembly of the windlass and front posts is set 
diagonally, to take full advantage of the length of the press-beam. 

(93) The 66 feet works well (Drachmann, pp. 104, 166) but rests on assumptions Not fully 
stated in the text. It is the total of twice the 22 feet space for levers between cach windlass 
and the press facing it, plus the thickness of the posts and windlasses themselves, plus space 
for channels and for movement around the outside of each pair of presses. 

The 52 feet is a total of the 32 feet required for the length of each press, plus the 20 feet 
required by a crushing mill. 

The presses are considered to stand ‘parallel to the length of the building, not the breadth; 
which explains why the shortest dimension is called the length’ (Drachmann, p. 103). 


(94) Drachmann (Oil-mills, pp. 120-121) calculates the upthrust on the ‘trees’, when the press 
was worked, at 7722 kilograms, most of which had to be taken by the masonry above them. 
(95) The windlass or capstan or drum with its regular series of holes is called in Latin a ‘little 
sow’, sucula, and so the peg attached to its middle is a ‘little piglet’, porculum. The slots were 
to take the levers with which the windlass was turned to lower the press-beam. 

(96) ‘I suggest that each batch of pulp had to undergo three successive pressings, and that 
three sizes of [levers] were used for them’ (Drachmann, p. 112). Drachmann suggests that the 
remissarii, here translated ‘stops’, were used either for lifting the beam after pressing, or for 
controlling its descent: their nature and purpose is in fact unknown. 

(97) This kind of crushing mill (frapetum, from Greek trepo ‘turn’) may be more accurately 
described as a ‘revolving mill’ (White, Equipment, pp. 227-8). ‘The essential point of the 
whole device was to maintain such an interval as would pulp the flesh of the olive without 
breaking the stones’ (Brehaut, p. 43). See also 145 and note. 

For a very careful discussion of this section, and comparisons with actual crushing mills 
found in excavation at Pompeii, see Drachmann, Oil-mills, pp. 7-46. There is useful 
discussion too in a recent paper by A. Kloner and N. Sagiv, ‘The olive presses of Hellenistic 
Maresha, Israel’ in La production du vin et de l’huile en Méditerranée = Oil and wine 
production in the Mediterranean area ed. M.-C. Amouretti, J.-P. Brun (Athens: 1993. Bulletin 
de correspondance hellénique supplement 26), pp. 119-136. 

(98) The wedges are to hold the pivot in place temporarily while molten lead is poured on to 
make a permanent fixing (so Drachmann, pp. 25-6). 

(99) Following Drachmann, I use the translation ‘axle’ for cupa as this assists the mental 
picture. However, the cupa does not turn on itself, as axles do; it is the beam on which the 
millstones are suspended as they circle around the pivot. 

(100) The finger is a measure of 2 centimetres, somewhat less than an inch. “The purpose of 
the iron [base-]plate was to take the wear between the underside of the axle and the top of the 
[pillar] (Drachmann, p. 29). 

(101) Each axle takes two vertical axle-bars to assist in turning the press. The points where 
the axle is pierced are a structural weakness, so it is reinforced here with iron plates (so 
Drachmann, pp. 30-33). 

The axle-bars are replaceable parts, not regarded as part of the presses: they appear in the 
list at 12. 

(102) The Zibrator is not mentioned elsewhere by this name. This clause has been understood 
in several different ways by commentators. 

(103) hs is the standard abbreviation for sestertii. It will be seen that the purchase at Suessa is 
the record of an actual transaction, while that at Pompeii is an estimate worked out for 
comparison’s sake. 

(104) The true total is hs 627: a copyist’s error, presumably. Some editors change the 
transport cost to hs 172, giving a total of hs 727 — nearly right. But the figures must both be 
calculated with some specific destination in mind. If we assume Cato’s farm to be in the 
southern part of the territory of Venafrum (see note below and at 7/35), the transport cost from 
Suessa country might conceivably be as little as a quarter of that from Pompeili, and that 
actually was the case if the manuscript costs for transport are both correct. It is difficult to see 
how the cost from Suessa could ever have been more than half of that from Pompeii, which it 
would be if the emendation to hs 172 were accepted. 

(105) These dimensions make for an almost spherical assembly. Later it was realized That the 
millstones did not need to be so bulky, and late first century ad specimens found at Pompeii 
have a thinner cross-section (White, Equipment, p. 229). 

(106) The walls of Rufrium: this sounds like an unofficial market site. Rufrium was a small 
old hill town closer than any of the other places in 22 and 135 to Venafrum, where Cato 


himself may have farmed: this could explain why transport, carefully costed elsewhere in the 
chapter, is omitted in this case. The phrase has also been translated ‘at Rufrius’ yard’ (Frayn, 
Markets). 

(107) This section may be compared with the much fuller and more coherent calendars given 
by Columella 11.2.3-101 and Pliny 18.220-320. 

(108) The grape-harvest and the wine-making are assumed to be carried out by a contractor 
(so Brehaut). Cato does not describe the work. For a handy outline see White, Equipment, pp. 
112-5. 

‘When Orion and Sirius reach the middle of the sky, and rosy-fingered Dawn observes 
Arcturus [8 September in Hesiod”s Greece], then, Perses, bring your grape harvest home. You 
must show them to the sun ten days and ten nights; for five more, shade them; on the sixth, 
draw off into jars the gifts of joyous Dionysus’ (Hesiod, Works and Days 609- 614). 

(109) ‘Praecox and miscella grapes (those called ‘black’) ripen much earlier and are to be 
picked first’ (Varro 1.54.1). 

(110) First-flow must is the by-product of the preliminary treading of the grapes (see note at 
11). 

(111) ‘When it stops flowing from the press, some cut around the edge of the pressings and 
press again. They call this second juice circumsicium and they keep it separate because it 
tastes of the iron’ (Varro 1.54.3). Varro’s circumsicium is probably Cato’s circumcidaneum, 
which I have translated ‘cut-round’. 

(112) Instructions are given again for Greek Wine, with greater detail, at 105. 

(113) For these two grape varieties see 6 and note. 

(114) On the uses of /orea, a cheap wine substitute, see 57 and 7. An alternative wine 
substitute is given at 104 

(115) I think these patibula, also listed at 68 where the olive harvest is in question, are bars or 
other wooden utensils from the press-room (see /2) under a different name. There is another 
possibility. Varro describes vineyards in which the vines are not trained on trees or trellises: 
once fruit appears, shoots are raised about two feet from the ground on forked sticks, 
furcillae. ‘Here, when the owner sees the back of the vintage contractor, he puts his forks 
away for the winter, so that he will have a free supply of them next year’ (Varro 1.8.6). The 
Oxford Latin dictionary interprets Cato’s patibula as forked vine-props like Varro’s furcillae. 
(116) Compare $: ‘Sow rape, fodder crops and lupin after the autumn rains.” On ocinum and 
other fodder crops see notes at 53—4. 

(117) Vetch (Vicia sativa) is Latin vicia: see also note at 37. Bitter vetch (Vicia ervilia) is 
Latin ervum. Fenugreek (7rigonella foenum-graecum) is Latin foenum graecum, grown as a 
fodder crop but known also as an aromatic herb and a source of perfume (Pliny 13.9; see note 
at 8). Bean (broad bean, faba bean, Vicia faba) is Latin faba 

(118) ‘One iugerum, if it is to be manured heavily, takes 24 cartloads; more lightly, 18° 
(Columella 2.5.1). ‘When the Favonii start to blow, that is, from the 13th February to the 
beginning of March’ (Columella 8.11.7). Compare 50. 

(119) For the press-beam, levers and pins see 78-19 and 12. More details on cutting timber at 
17. 

(120) Columella (5.6) gives more information. He assumes that elms will be used to support 
vines, but mentions alternative species at 5.7.1. Cypresses, which Cato was interested in 
growing, could also be used: see 48 and note, /57. 

(121) ‘Shoots are called praecipites which, sprung from one-year-old rods, are tied to the hard 
wood. They fruit very heavily but damage the mother vine’ (Columella 5.6.33, with additional 
details). 

(122) Trenching, Latin ablaqueare, removed surface roots and allowed warmth and moisture 
to reach the ‘head’ (Pliny 17.140; Columella, On Trees 5.3-4). 


(123) On the vine nursery see 47. Columella marketed cuttings at 600 sestertii the thousand 
(Columella 3.3.13-14). 

(124) Columella (2.2.2) speaks of ‘six soil qualities, fat or lean, loose or dense, wet or dry?. 
On carious land see 5 and note. 

(125) My red earth is Cato’s rubrica, which perhaps equates with Italian terra rossa (White, 
Farming, p. 97). ‘Red earth, Atticus adds, is heavy and does not give roots an even purchase. 
It nourishes the vine, once rooted; but it is difficult to work. Digging it is difficult when it is 
wet because it is so very sticky, and when very dry because it is so excessively hard” 
(Columella 3.11.10). 

(126) My grey earth is Cato’s pu/lus. This was a good, dark grey, crumbly, moderately loose 
soil typical of Campanian farmland (Columella 1 preface 24, 2.10.18, 3.11.6), of volcanic 
origin. 

(127) See note at 40. 

(128) The three species of wheat familiar in Roman Italy are emmer, 7riticum dicoccum, 
Latin far or semen adoreum; durum wheat, 7. durum, Latin triticum; and bread wheat, 7. 
aestivum, Latin siligo. ‘Experts plant emmer rather than durum wheat in relatively wet 
ground; barley rather than emmer in rather dry; in middling, either? (Varro 1.9.4; see also 
André, Alimentation, pp. 51-3). 

(129) Lentil is Latin /ens. Barley is Latin hordeum. 

(130) ‘Three month wheat [Latin trimestre], so convenient to farmers: when early sowing 
did not get done because of rain or some other cause, recourse is had to this. It is another kind 
of bread wheat° (Columella 2.6.2: see White, Farming, pp. 36-7). It was sown in March, 
according to the Menologium Colotianum. 

(131) ‘Cassius writes that the best dung is that of birds, except marsh and sea birds, and best 
of all is pigeon, because it is hottest and makes the ground ferment. It should be scattered on 
the field like seed, not heaped like cowdung’ (Varro 1.38.1). 

(132) Amurca: see note at 66. On the dosing of olive trees compare 93. 

(133) Chickpea (Cicer arietinum) is Latin cicer. 

(134) Vetch: Columella (2.13.1-2) agrees with Cato, ‘provided that, after being cut green, 
they are immediately afterwards ploughed in ... [otherwise] they will take all the moisture 
from the soil and absorb its strength.” 

(135) Danewort, Sambucus ebulus, is Latin ebulus. It is a close relative of the equally 
stinking elderberry. Hemlock is Latin cicuta. Sedge is Latin u/va. Some of this foliage is 
poisonous, but because it is strong-smelling the beasts will not eat it. 

Latin herba alta ‘tall weed’ is not identified; later authors do not use the name. It is 
possibly the poisonous Anagyris fetida ‘bean trefoil’, which is nowadays called erva fetente 
‘stinking weed” in the Italian dialect of Naples. Pliny (27.30) gives this plant a Greek name, 
anagyros. 

(136) ‘There are about four kinds of vine support. The stoutest, generally most useful in the 
vineyard, is made of oak or juniper and called ridica ‘vine-post’. Next is the palus ‘vine- 
stake’ made of a branch, and preferably a good hardwood one, so that it will last longer ...’ 
(Varro 1.8.4). 

(137) Compare the list given by Columella 11.2.90-91. 

(138) Poppy, Latin papaver, would be profitable for its seeds, used in confectionery (79) and 
cooking, and even more for its opium, highly important medicinally. Its leaves also had a 
place in the diet. Pliny recognized two kinds of poppy, white and black, the latter cultivated 
for edible oil, ‘the former’s seed served roasted with honey at dessert by the ancients; 
peasants sprinkle it on loaves, using egg to bind it’ (Pliny 19.168, compare 18.229, 20.198— 
209 and elsewhere). 

(139) Virgil, in the Georgics (1.259-267), makes further suggestions for bad-weather work. 


(140) Keeping chickens was one of the manageress’s duties (143). 

(141) On earthenware vats (dolia) see note at 77. Mending them was worthwhile because 
they took several days to ‘build’ and were correspondingly expensive (Geoponica 6.3; Frayn, 
Subsistence farming, p. 139). 

(142) Clay or chalk: the two Latin words argilla and creta, used here, fall in this semantic 
area but are not as conceptually distinct as c/ay and chalk. Palladius (1.34.3) writes of ‘the 
kind of creta that we call argilla’. 

(143) For a fuller explanation see Columella 5.11.3-5. He recommends ‘a kind of thin wedge 
of iron or bone” rather than a dry twig. Nowadays, a penknife serves. 

(144) Bugloss: Cato’s lingua bubula is identified with Greek bouglossos (Dioscorides 4.127) 
and both names have the same literal meaning, ‘ox-tongue’. A distinguishing feature of 
Anchusa arvensis, ‘field bugloss’ and of Echium vulgare, ‘viper’s bugloss’, is their hairiness, 
which should make their leaves effective at repelling water. Probably one or both of these 
related species is meant. 

(145) For a fuller explanation see Columella 4.29.6-17. 

(146) For a fuller explanation of ‘scutcheon grafting’ see Columella 5. 11.6-8. 

(147) For a fuller explanation see Columella 5.9.1-11. 

(148) This repeats the instruction at 6 (see note there). 

(149) Columella reckoned 24,000 plants to the iugerum in a vine nursery (Columella 3.5.3- 
4). 

(150) Cypresses were used to support vines (Varro 1.26.1), and cypress wood made good 
vine-props (Columella 4.26.1). Alternative instructions for cypresses are given at 151. 

(151) ‘One iugerum of land is sown with eight pecks of flax’ (Columella 2.10.17). 

(152) Pine trees were wanted for their wood, for their resin and for the pine kernels 
themselves (Cato’s nux pinea), a culinary flavouring. On garlic see note at 70. 

(153) See note at 29. 

(154) This paragraph is repeated at /3/-2, where details of the Feast are given. 

(155) 5/-2, a very hastily-written passage, is repeated in similar words at 133. 

(156) See note at 7. 

(157) ‘Best before it begins to dry, because you get more of it and it is more acceptable food 
for cattle. The balance in storing hay is not to harvest it when dried out, because once it has 
lost its sap it is no better than straw, nor when quite green, because if too sappy it rots in the 
hayloft and risks heating up, catching fire and causing a conflagration’ (Columella 2.18.1). 
(158) This is a topic to which Cato often returns: see also 5, 27, 30, 53, 60. 

(159) Lupin seed (Lupinus alba) is Cato’s lupinus. In the eastern Mediterranean this legume 
has served as human food, though not a favourite one (Galen, On the Properties of Foods 
1.25.2; Dalby, Siren feasts, pp. 24-5, 89-90). ‘Stored in the granary it withstands age. Cooked 
and softened, it is good food for oxen in winter? (Columella 2.10.1: see also note at 70). 

(160) Cato often mentions ocinum as fodder: so does Varro (1.31.4). Pliny (17.197-8, 
18.143) did not know what they meant. No one now knows whether ocinum is a mixed crop 
or a single species, and, if the latter, which species. 

(161) See Francesco De Martino, ‘Sull’ alimentazione degli schiavi’ in Parola del passato 
vol. 48 (1993), pp. 401-427. 

(162) To work in chains was the fate of recalcitrant slaves. ‘It isn°t long before you’ll swell 
the ranks on the farm, Tranio, the ironclad people’ (Plautus, Mostellaria 18-19). An owner 
who used them had to make sure they got their share of food and clothing, since they were 
less able to look after themselves (Columella 1.8.16-18). It is to be noted that Cato prescribes 
ready-made bread for them, while other slaves got a wheat ration; and see below on their 
extra allowance of wine. 


‘A vineyard worker must be not only strong, but also clever, which is why vineyards are 
often tended by a chain gang’ (Columella 1.9.4). ‘The estate is going to want slaves, and not 
the cheapest sort, because I never use chain gangs and nor do others in the district’ (Pliny the 
Younger, Letters 3.19). 

(163) On the making of lora see 25. 

(164) Compitalia: see note at 5. Saturnalia fell about two weeks before Compitalia in the 
calendar, on 17 December. Not too much is known of the Saturnalia of Cato’s time; but three 
litres of wine per person is serious drinking. ‘Our custom is that slaves dine together with 
their masters’, said Accius (Annales 3 Dangel) of the Saturnalia. This was to become the 
greatest Roman popular festival, extending over several days of carnival, in which, famously, 
slaves and owners exchanged roles. 

(165) The twelfth month is not covered, and the overall total is not in the manuscripts. Either 
Cato never filled these details in, or copyists have omitted them. The annual total would be 
between 6 and 7 amphorae or quadrantalia of wine (say, 150 to 175 litres) per person, in 
addition to the mildly alcoholic lora of which Cato does not trouble to recommend a quantity. 
In Italy now the average annual consumption of wine per person is nearer 75 litres, but beer, 
vermouths and spirits increase the total alcohol intake — and people engaged in hard physical 
work are likely to drink more than the average. 

(166) Hallec was the residue from the fermenting of fish sauce (garum). It was a solid fish 
paste probably not unlike the strong-smelling blachan of modern Malaysia. 

(167) On clothes see also 2 and 77. Cato advises on where to buy them at 135. 

(168) The manuscript reading is ‘580 /b.’, evidently far too small. See Hamblenne in Revue 
belge de philologie et d'’histoire: antiquité vol. 61 (1983), pp. 125-8. 

(169) ‘Chief rules of farming: choose the right time, break up the soil, see to manuring and 
irrigation, hoe early, harvest early” (Fan Shéng-chih shu, fragment 1.1). ‘Who ploughs, asks 
for a harvest; who manures, begs for it; who cuts [i.e. prunes], compels it’ (Columella 5.9.15). 
(170) The instructions on the length of ropes are given in more detail, from the purchasing 
point of view, at /35. See notes there 

(171) The olive harvest took place in November and early December (Columella 11.2.83; 
Palladius 11.10). 

(172) But they could also be softened by steeping in hot water (see /3 and note). 

(173) Green oil was a speciality of Casinum (Lucilius 961 M), one of the market towns listed 
at 135. It was properly made by picking unripe berries (Pliny 12.130). Cato suggests 
economizing by using only windfalls for this product, thus leaving the whole remaining crop 
to mature. 

(174) Amurca (French margines) is sometimes called ‘lees’ in English: I have not used this 
word, to avoid association with wine-lees, a very different substance. 

‘The olive has two products: oil, which everyone knows, and amurca, of whose uses many 
are clearly ignorant, since they let it run off from their oil presses into the fields, not only 
blackening the earth but, if in sufficient quantity, making it sterile. Yet this watery fluid, in 
moderate quantities, has many uses, most especially in agriculture ... Its preparation: as soon 
as it flows off from the press it is boiled down to one-third, cooled, and sealed in jars” (Varro 
1.55, 61). Cato gives numerous uses for amurca at 36, 69, 91-103, 128-130. 

(175) Further veterinary prescriptions are given at 702-3. See Joanne H. Phillips, ‘Cato on the 
prevention and treatment of animal diseases’ in Historiae medicinae veterinariae vol. 6 
(1981), pp. 57-60. 

(176) Levant garlic or elephant or giant garlic (Allium ampeloprasum), Latin ulpicum, is a 
large, mildly flavoured relative of leek and garlic. Garlic, a much more important food plant, 
is Latin a/lium. Leek is Latin porrum. 


Cato’s passing mention of these three is a reminder that many kitchen garden plants are 
absent from his book. At 48, however, he refers in passing to the way that garlic is planted: 
clearly, everyone knew how garlic is planted. Writing at a later period, when Rome's culture 
was more urban and everyone did not know, Columella fills in the detail: 

‘Ulpicum, sometimes called “Punic garlic”, grows much larger than garlic. About Ist 
October its head is to be divided into cloves before planting. Like garlic, it has a number of 
cloves in each head. So that they will not rot in the winter rains, the cloves should be planted 
in ridges, like the ridges that farmers make in fields to limit waterlogging. In kitchen gardens 
such ridges are made on a smaller scale, and along their tops — their spines — the cloves of 
ulpicum or of garlic (which is grown in just the same way) are to be planted one palm apart’ 
(Columella 11.3.21, abridged). 

For the date at which garlic is to be planted, see 732. 

(177) Savin (Juniperus sabina) is Cato’s herba Sabina. Rue (Ruta graveolens), Latin ruta, a 
bitter-sweet leaf, was one of the most important flavourings in the Roman kitchen, required in 
almost every recipe in Apicius. White bryony (Bryonia dioica) is Latin Vitis alba, literally 
‘white vine’. White beans: if Cato’s fabuli albi are a specific kind of legume (as they 
probably are) it is unidentified. 

(178) Mother-of-thyme or creeping thyme (Thymus spp.) is Cato’s serpullum. 

(179) Kneaded bread, panis depsticius. Technical terms of this structure also occurred in the 
works of Chrysippus of Tyana, who wrote on bread and baking in a Latinized Greek and 
possibly worked in Roman Italy in Cato’s time. A few of his recipes survive (Athenaeus 113a, 
647c; Dalby, Siren feasts, pp. 164-5). There are close correspondences between Cato and 
Chrysippus: see subsequent notes. 

On baking sub testu, under a crock (a shallow earthenware dome to be placed on the hearth 
under hot embers) see A. Cubberley, ‘Bread-baking in ancient Italy: clibanus and sub-testu in 
the Roman world” in Food in antiquity ed. J. Wilkins and others (Exeter, 1995), pp. 55-68. 
Leon in ‘Cato’s cakes’ had misunderstood the testum as being a covered casserole — but Leon 
is still well worth reading for other comments on these recipes. For an interpretation of the 
‘kneaded bread’ recipe see Leon, pp. 216-7: ‘the word farina as used here must mean meal, 
not flour?. 

(180) For interpretations of the recipes for libum and placenta see Dalby and Grainger, pp. 
92-6; Leon, ‘Cato’s cakes’, pp. 217-9. ‘Dry bay leaves must have been used ... green leaves 
would shrivel up and cling to the cake’ (Leon). 

Libum is common in Roman texts, where there are hints of quite different recipes. ‘A 

basket of millet shall follow cakes [liba] made of millet, for the country goddess Vesta is 
cheered by this food more than by any other’ (Ovid, Fasti 4.743-4). ‘Next came in a cake 
made of milk, biscuit and honey: what Romans call libon’ (Athenaeus 125f). Libum gradually 
came to mean ‘offertory cake’ in general: compare note at 134. See also André, Alimentation, 
pp. 211-212. 
(181) Placenta is a Greek word (plakounta, accusative form of plakous ‘cake’). ‘“The 
streams of the tawny bee, mixed with the curdled river of bleating she-goats, placed upon a 
flat receptacle of the virgin daughter of Demeter [honey, cheese, flour], delighting in ten 
thousand delicate toppings — or shall I simply say plakous?” “I°m for plakous”’ (Antiphanes 
quoted by Athenaeus 449c). 

A cake called placenta is found in many later Latin sources. The medical use of the word 
placenta is a modern extension of meaning: it had no such implications in classical texts. 

Emmer groats: see note at 70. 

(182) These sheets are Latin tracta. ‘Kapyria, which Romans call trakta: in these, mixtures of 
ingredients are placed, just as in a bread wafer? (Chrysippus of Tyana, Bread-making, quoted 
by Athenaeus 113d). 


Tracta appear to belong in the ancestry of pasta: note that the same substance used here for 
sheets is shaped into ropes and balls in other recipes. For the later history see Pliny 18.106, 
then Apicius 4.3 and elsewhere, and compare C. Perry, ‘What was tracta?’ in Petits propos 
culinaires no. 12 (1982), pp. 37-9 followed by a note in no 14 (1983). 

(183) A reminder that cheese was stored in brine, as in Greece it still normally is. Such cheese 
must be washed to remove unwanted saltiness. ‘Cheese keeps white in brine. Harder and 
sharper-tasting if smoked’ (Berytius quoted in the Geoponica 18.19). 

(184) Lucilius (fragment 585) joked of ‘the boy who licked the placenta’; compare Martial 
5.39. 

(185) Spira is known only from Cato and (via Athenaeus) Chrysippus; scriblita (78) is 
probably the skirbaitis of the Athenaeus manuscript (so Casaubon) and also is found in later 
Latin texts. ‘With cheese, he says, are made the following p/akous-like products: enkhytos, 
skirbaitis ... Spira: this also is made with cheese’ (Athenaeus 647d: the reference is to 
Chrysippus of Tyana). 

(186) ‘A pair of scales, with a scriblita in one tray and a placenta in the other’ (Petronius, 
Satiricon 35.4). ‘The next dish was a cold sciribilita and first-rate Spanish honey poured 
over’ (ib. 66.3). 

(187) ‘Globi, so called as swollen globes of flour’ (Varro, On the Latin Language 5.107). 
This, for a Roman equivalent of doughnuts, is the only cake recipe with a Latin name (Leon, 
‘Cato’s cakes’, pp. —). ‘As above’ means ‘as for placenta’. Varro gives oil, not fat, as the 
deep-frying medium. In Petronius, Satiricon 1.3 a character talks of me/litus verborum 
globulos, ‘honey-soaked doughnuts of eloquence”. 

(188) ‘Nowadays it°s the cook who makes enkhytoi [and not the confectioner]” (Menander 
fragment 451 Kérte quoted by Athenaeus 644c). The ‘deep pierced dish’ is to produce a rope- 
like stream of mixture, hence the comparison with spira. This will cook quickly, which is why 
Cato warns against overcooking (so Leon, ‘Cato’s cakes’, p. 219). 

(189) Mulsum: a honeyed, spiced wine served en aperitif, later also known as conditum. 
‘Making Konditon: Washed, dried, finely ground peppercorns, $ scruples [1/3 ounce]. Attic 
honey, 1 pint. Old white wine, 4 or 5 pints’ (Democritus quoted in the Geoponica 8.31). 

(190) Erneum is apparently a dialect variant on the name of the narrow-necked vessel, irnea, 
which is used for this bain-marie method of baking. 

(191) Mars was the great god of war; Silvanus was a god of the forest pastures. ‘Under the 
authority of Silvanus no woman shall go down into the men’s bath’ (Corpus inscriptionum 
latinarum 6.570), the kind of rule that Romans later forgot (Plutarch, Cato 20.8). 

(192) For an interpretation of this ‘soufflé’ recipe see Leon, ‘Cato’s cakes’, p.220. Savillum 
apparently means ‘little kiss”. 

(193) Punic pu/s was a rich variant on pu/s, the old Roman staple, emmer porridge, So well 
known that no surviving author felt the need to write down a recipe. 

(194) No other Roman authors describe a dish of this kind, but starch was important as a 
thickening agent: Apicius 2.2.7-9 and elsewhere; André, Alimentation, p. 57. 

(195) ‘Force-fed from new moon — a date that is to be carefully observed — they are good and 
fat by the twentieth ... The period of fattening should never exceed the 25th day of the lunar 
month. It is a venerable rule that the fattest chickens go to the fanciest dinners, and so labour 
and expense earn their due reward’ (Columella 8.7.5, with further details). 

(196) See note at 66. Additional uses are given at 36, 69, 128-130. 

(197) Repeated, with variations, at 129. 

(198) Columella (1.6.12-14) recommends mixing amurca in the composition floor (Signinum 
opus) of the granary and in a coating on the walls. He suggests dried oleaster or olive leaves 
rather than chaff. 


(199) A similar prescription at 36. Columella (5.9.14) recommends 1 congius of unsalted 
amurca per tree. 
(200) See 10, 54 and notes. 
(201) The jar here is Latin metreta. When used as a measure of quantity this equalled 1 
amphora. 
(202) This is nigella seed (Nige/la sativa), an Oriental relative of love-in-a-mist (Nige/la 
damascena): see Dalby, Siren feasts, p. 139. 
(203) Columella (6.17) recommends a different selection of herbs. 
(204) An alternative to /ora, for which brief instructions are given at 25. 
(205) Compare the briefer instructions for Greek Wine at 24. 
(206) Pearl barley, and a porridge made from it, are Latin polenta. The word retained the 
same meanings in early Italian (and in early English) until maize came to replace barley in 
this role in modern times. 
(207) ‘The Coans add sea water rather generously to their wine’ (Pliny 14.78). The wine of 
Cos was popular in late Hellenistic and Roman times and was widely imitated: the 
counterfeiting no doubt ran parallel to the production of “Coan amphorae’, a considerable 
industry under the early Empire. 
(208) See note at 1/7. 
(209) The first and third recipes are very similar. For further medical prescriptions, herbal and 
magical, see 122-3, 125-7, 156-160. See Boscherini, ‘Medicina’. On the reason for Cato’s 
inclusion of medical prescriptions, see the introduction, p. 20. 
(210) Silphium is Cato’s /aserpicium. This was the extinct spice once exported by the Greek- 
Libyan city of Cyrene. Its nearest modern relative is asafoetida or hing (Ferula asafoetida), 
native to Afghanistan. See papers by A. Arndt, A. Dalby and H. Saberi in Spicing up the 
palate: proceedings of the Oxford Food Symposium 1992 (Totnes, 1993). 
(211) Unripe olives conserved in this way remain a Mediterranean delicacy. It is necessary to 
break the olives and to rinse them assiduously to remove the bitter principle now known as 
oleopicrin. See also 7. 
(212) Similar recipes are given by Columella 12.49.4, 12.50.4; but it is odd to instruct, as 
Cato does, that the flavourings should initially be conserved separately. Fennel (Foeniculum 
vulgare) is Latin feniculum. The lentisk tree (Pistacia lentiscus) is Latin lentiscus. According 
to Columella, it was the seed of these two species that was used in preserving olives (one 
might have expected mastic, the resin of the lentisk tree). For a use of fennel root compare 
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‘Taking large perfect olives, picked by hand, cut them round with a sharp reed and put 
them in a new jar, not yet pitched, sprinkling on top a very little salt, and when it has 
dissolved have ready another jar, with honey if available, if not, grape syrup and a lemon leaf, 
and put the olives into this marinade so that it covers them. Some add fennel seed, caraway, 
parsley seed and dill to this marinade, and make a quite remarkable olive conserve, which is 
unfamiliar to many’ (Florentinus quoted in the Geoponica 9.28). 
(213) ‘Picking green olives they soak them in sea water for 6 days. Then they put them in a 
Jar and pour fresh must in, but they do not completely fill it or the must would overflow in 
fermenting; after fermentation they seal it. Others put in a handful of salt before the must, and 
then the olives, and seal when it has fermented’ (Florentinus quoted in the Geoponica 9.30). 
(214) Coriander, Latin coriandrum; cumin, Latin cuminum; mint, Latin menta — three 
important Mediterranean aromatics. Anise, Latin anesum (121) was less common: it was 
native to western Anatolia. Olive relish, Latin epityrum, was a speciality of Sicilian origin 
according to Varro, On the Latin Language 7.86. 
(215) Centuries later, Apicius (7.9.3) would recommend the serving of must cakes, mustea, to 
soak up some of the sauce in a recipe for shoulder of pork (Dalby and Grainger, pp. 109-111). 


(216) It has been suggested that capreida is capers (Capparis spinosa). The word is similar to 
two of the alternative names given by Dioscorides (2.173) for this herb. 

(217) Lumbrici are apparently a second kind of intestinal worm, not precisely identified. 
(218) For these symptoms Cato uses the Greek medical terms dyspepsia and stranguria. 
Aiming at a similar formality I use Latinate terms in the translation. 

(219) A repetition, with variations, of 9/. 

(220) A repetition of part of 50; but chapter /32 is new. 

(221) Jove (Jupiter), greatest of the gods, personified sky and weather: Juno (134), Jove?s 
wife and sister, was a goddess of childbirth. Vesta was goddess of the hearth. Culigna ‘kind 
of cup’ is a Greek word in origin, evidently naturalized in Cato’s Campania, unfamiliar to 
later Romans. 

(222) A possible meaning for the phrase assaria pecuina. The manuscripts have pecunia, 
which might be translated ‘monetary value of one as”. 

(223) Millet: note at 6. Garlic: note at 70. Lentils: note at 7/6. 

(224) A repetition with minor variants of 5/-2. 

(225) See note at 8. 

(226) ‘Then I said, “Why, whatever the god to whom I may be praying, do I offer the incense 
and the pure wine to you, Janus, first of all?” “So that through me, the guardian of 
thresholds, you may have access to the presence of any god you please”’ (Ovid, Fasti 1.171— 
4). Ovid also tells a story to explain why Ceres, goddess Of the harvest, demands the sacrifice 
of a porca (ib. 349-354); see J. G. Frazer’s note on this passage (The Fasti of Ovid, vol. 2 
[Macmillan, 1929], pp. 151-2). 

(227) ‘“An altar was placed for me, attached to a little shrine. In its flames are consumed the 
grains of emmer and the strues”’ (Ovid, Fasti 1.275-6: the speaker is Janus). ‘“Strues are kinds 
of offertory cakes [/ibum], with a resemblance to joined fingers: inside them are bread-sticks 
crossed over’ (Festus, On the Meaning of Words, p. 310 M). Strues also meant simply ‘a 
heap” in classical Latin. ‘Ferctum is the name of a kind of cake frequently offered in rituals, 
always alongside strues, which is another kind’ (Paulus, Excerpts from Festus, p. 85 M). 

(228) Falces, ‘knives’ covers scythes, sickles and several other specific types listed at 10-11. 
(229) Ligones, ‘mattocks’ covers various hoes and drag-hoes listed at 10-17, 155. 

(230) Goujard takes these to be ‘bits’; ‘traps’ (for predators) also seems possible. In other 
texts the word means ‘shellfish’; also, in military use, ‘caltrops’. 

Minturnae: see Arthur, Romans, pp. 37-9, 44-5, 48-52; Frayn, Markets, pp. 39-40, 46-9. 

(231) Venafrum occurs several times in On Farming and may well be the place where Cato 
himself had a farm. It lay close to a highway that ran from Rome to Capua and on into 
Lucania, serving inland Latium and Campania. The towns named in this chapter either are 
within a day’s walk of Venafrum or are on this road (though Pompeii and Nola are on 
different branches of it). Cato did not, apparently, send his people shopping in Samnium (no 
places north of Venafrum are named) nor to the fleshpots of Naples and Puteoli. 
(232) There were two places near Venafrum called Trebla: Cato distinguishes one of them as 
‘White Trebla”, and it is probably the hill village in the Monte Maggiore, north of Capua, now 
called Treglia, well known for its wine in Roman times (Pliny, Natural History 14.69). The 
other was further south, near Suessula. But the passage has been punctuated and interpreted 
quite differently by some: ‘... carts, drags. At Alba and Rome: vats ...° As a general term for 
‘drag’, trebla (classical Latin tribulum, Italian trebbia, Spanish trilla) would cover the harrow 
and hurdles of 10 and elsewhere. See E. Vetter, ‘Zu De re rustica 135,1’ in Wiener Studien, 
vol. 55 (1937), pp. 190-193. 

Suessa (its official name was Suessa Aurunca): see Arthur, Romans, pp. 37-8, 50-53. 

(233) Grey earth: see 34 and note. ‘The second type of ploughshare is the ordinary one, a bar 
sharpened to a point like a beak. A third type, for use in light soils, does not extend along the 


whole length of the share-beam, but has only a small spike at the extremity’ (Pliny 18.171). 
This, I suggest, is the difference between Cato’s Rome-bought and Campania- bought 
ploughs. White®s view (Implements, p. 132) that the Campanian kind had no iron share at all 
does not go well with the rest of this paragraph or with the specification of ‘ploughs with 
ploughshares’ at 10. But 10 does certainly show that ploughs without ploughshares, relying 
simply on the wooden sole or share-beam, were in current use. 

(234) Details of this purchase at 22: on the wall of Rufrium see note there. 

Pompeii as a market centre: see Jean Andreau, ‘Pompéi: enchères, foires et marchés’ in 
Bulletin de la Société Nationale des Antiquaires de France, vol. 9 (1976), pp. 104-126. Nola: 
Frayn, Markets, pp. 41, 87-9. 

(235) The thought is completed, apparently, at 153. 
(236) Esparto: see note at 3. Such goods included ropes (3), protective covers for wine jars 
and possibly strainers for wine-lees (77) and shoes (Columella 6.12.2). 

Capua as a market centre: see Frayn, Markets, pp. 39-46, 79-87. 

(237) These instructions on the length of ropes, from the purchasing point of view, expand 
slightly on what is said at 63, with minor variations. Although horses are listed there as 
possible draught animals, the assumption elsewhere in Cato’s book is that this work is done 
by oxen. Harness for horses was at a primitive stage: if there was too great a weight to pull, 
the ropes pressed on the horse’s windpipe. 

(238) On the work of the politor ‘jobbing harvester’ see R. Goujard, ‘Politio’. 

(239) Corbis (here) is a ‘measured basket of wheat°. Cato’s term for the big carryingbaskets 
used for bringing in the harvest is corbula. 

(240) 137 is usually understood (and is presented in the manuscripts) as a separate Contract 
for share-cropping of grapes. Had Cato envisaged this procedure, he would have had to treat 
it at greater length. I read 137 as a regulation appended to 136, intended to protect the farm 
against incidental damage by the contractor who harvests its grain or legumes. 

(241) ‘I have read in the priests’ books that mules may not be harnessed at the Denicales, but 
on other holidays they may’ (Columella 2.21.5, Denicales being the days required to purify a 
household in which a death has occurred). 

(242) Cato will certainly have done this himself (see his speech quoted on p. 8). 

(243) A special word is used for this ritual trio, hence the upper-case letters in the translation. 
Suovetaurilia is a compound of sus ‘pig’, ovis ‘sheep’, taurus ‘bull’. On this ritual see p.21, 
note 26. 

(244) Manius stands for the herdsman’s name. 

(245) See 134 and note. 

(246) Compare 5. 

(247) The only mention of such a person in the whole book. Ordinary and religious 
relationships between the owner’s wife (or a woman of his family) and the farm manageress 
would evidently exist, but were not Cato’s business. 

(248) Slaves, especially the more trusted ones, were customarily allowed a peculium, a few 
animals or a garden allotment or, in general, some property or money of their own (compare 
Varro 1.17.5, 1.19.3, 2.10.5). It was from her peculium that the manageress would make her 
own sacrifice to the Lar of the Household. 

(249) Compare 7-8 and notes. Crab-apples are Cato’s mala silvatica, the fruit of wild, or at 
any rate unimproved, apple trees. 

(250) A couple of the vilica’s functions reappear in a poetic Roman ‘dinner invitation’ of the 
1st century ad: ‘Now listen to the menu ... mountain asparagus gathered by the manageress 
after her spinning; then big warm eggs wrapped in straw; and their mothers ...’ (Juvenal 
11.56-76). A less romantic perspective: ‘Our housekeeper has practically nothing to do, only 
weaving, making flour, chopping wood, spinning, sweeping up, getting her face slapped, and, 


of course, having all the household meals ready every day’ (Plautus, The Merchant, 396-9; 
compare Lucilius 27.29 Charpin, 736 Marx). 

(251) A traditional and standardized agreement. For a sum negotiated in advance, Plus 
benefits in kind, the contractor undertook to provide labour sufficient to get a fixed quantity 
of olives in. The farm provided equipment. After the harvest, adjustments to the sum were 
made in both directions. The contractor had to judge in advance what harvest the trees would 
bear and what rate he would have to pay to keep his crew. 

(252) ‘Olives which can be reached from the ground or from ladders should be picked, not 
knocked down, because the beating dries them up and they give less oil ... Those that cannot 
be reached must be knocked down, by striking with a reed ...° (Varro 1.55.2). 

(253) As at 141, a name is inserted to stand for the owner’s name. 

(254) On the stalking, sifting and cleaning of the olive crop see Columella 12.52.9. 

(255) This provision is to discourage knocking-down of the crop (which would then be 
collected from the ground by the ‘gatherers’). Knocking down reduces the following year's 
harvest. 

(256) The contractor or crew must see to their own bread: this is their relish, a traditional 
benefit or ‘perk’° provided by the farm. Monetary equivalents are given in ss (apparently 
sestertii: see note on p. 31). Goujard is worried that 5 sestertii is too much for a peck of olives 
(see his references). He forgets that salted olives are worth more than fresh-picked olives, and 
if the crew are not given their relish they will have to buy or steal it. 

(257) Because this is the only good way to remove the stones from the pulp. If the stones are 
not removed, they will be smashed in the course of pressing, and spoil the flavour of the oil. 
(258) Green oil: see 65 and note. 

(259) By contrast with the previous contract, in which cash extras are inserted as alternatives 
to benefits in kind, here the cash is in addition. The traditional nature of this extra benefit is 
shown by the naming of a particular silver coin, old-fashioned when Cato was writing: see 
also note on p. 31. 

(260) The phrase is corrupt in the manuscripts and cannot be translated. Two cotulae is one 
pint, but in view of the much larger quantities reserved already it hardly seems worth the 
owner’s while to demand one more pint of oil for the use of his weights and measures. 

(261) Because the workers will greatly outnumber the ‘household’ and may pose a threat 
unless their claim for pay is somehow satisfied. 

(262) Because a wine substitute for household use can be made from these by-products by 
adding water (25, 153), and they have additional uses (7, 96, 143). 

(263) This is the equivalent of a ‘baker’s dozen’, since 1 cu/leus actually equals 40 urnae. 
(264) ‘Some taste wines when the wind is northerly, because wines are then unstirred and 
uncloudy. But experts prefer to taste when the wind is southerly, because that does stir up the 
wine and demonstrates its qualities. One should not taste on an empty stomach, which dulls 
the taste; nor after a drinking session, nor after heavy eating. One should not taste after eating 
bitter or very salty food or food that will affect the taste, but after eating as little as possible of 
some digestible food. Buyers, of course, should be encouraged to taste when the wind is in 
the north. Some, wishing to deceive buyers, keep an empty tasting- cup which they have 
soaked in the finest old aromatic wine; its qualities linger, and seem to belong to the wine that 
is served afterwards, and so those tasting are tricked. Other dealers, more dishonest still, put 
out cheese and nuts in their wineries, so that visitors are tempted to eat, and the accuracy of 
their sense of taste is ruined’ (Florentinus quoted in the Geoponica, 7.7). 

(265) Sheep farming, touched on in /49-50, was often considered extraneous to the property- 
based agriculture that is Cato’s subject (Varro 1.1.13-14). However, a lowland olive farm 
could significantly increase its income by leasing winter pasture.On the ownership of summer 
mountain pastures (compare / and footnote) see Frayn, Subsistence farming, p. 36. 


It has been argued that seasonal transhumance was a new practice in the newly empty 
Italian countryside of the aftermath of the war with Hannibal (Toynbee, Hannibal legacy, 
vol. 2, pp. 155-8); but see Frayn, Sheep-rearing, pp. 49-50. 

(266) In fifteenth-century Apulia the tax authority assumed transhumant shepherds To be in 
occupation from 29 September to 8 May, and the owner as having use of the land from May 
to September (Dora Musto, La regia dogana della mena delle pecore di Puglia [Rome, 1964], 
p. 18, cited by Frayn, Subsistence farming, p. 45). 

(267) See also note at 12. The term for ‘gelding’ is cantherius, which conveyed the meaning 
‘poor old nag’ to most Latin authors. ‘Marcus Cato the Censor, who did as much for Rome as 
Scipio did (the latter took on our enemies, the former our immorality) — our Cato used to ride 
a poor old gelding, and, what's more, he put a pack-saddle on it to carry his luggage’ (Seneca, 
Letters 87.9). 

(268) On these greens — wild or semi-wild food plants gathered from pastures — see Frayn, 
Subsistence farming, pp. 59, 64. On asparagus see note at 6. 

(269) The reader is given advice on sub-contracting the care of a flock of sheep, and allowing 
them to be driven off the farm for two months in the lambing season. Why? So that contractor 
and owner can share in profiting from the demand among rich citydwellers for spring lamb 
and soft cheese. There is independent evidence that sheep were temporarily driven close to a 
city for this very reason (Plautus, Captives, 818-20; Virgil, Eclogues, 1). Cato tells us, too, 
that it was possible for the shepherd to take along a certain number of piglets, suckle them 
alongside the lambs, and so supply the city market with sucking-pig as well. 

This highly-abridged section of Cato’s text has not up to now been correctly understood, 
but the 2 months and the sucking-pig are the essential clues that he is dealing with a seasonal 
market for costly luxury produce. Frayn (Sheep-rearing, p. 3) demonstrated from other 
sources the existence of the trade in spring lambs, but she did not recognize that this passage 
by Cato relates to it. 

Towards the end of the same season, sheep were sheared: in the Menologium Colotianum 
‘sheep are sheared; wool is washed” are two activities for the month of May. Since they would 
be near a city at this time, it would be all the easier to sell the wool. Frayn observes the 
importance of wool-processing at Pompeii, although the city was at some distance from the 
obvious sheep-rearing districts of Campania (ib., p. 20; compare W.O. Moeller, The wool 
trade of ancient Pompeiti. Leiden, 1976). 

(270) On the making of hard cheese, see Palladius 6.9 (an activity of the month of May). This 
could be stored, but cottage cheese was best made in the evening and marketed by the 
shepherd the next morning to whatever market was within reach (Virgil, Eclogues, 1.33-5). 
On cheese see further Frayn, Sheep-rearing, pp. 129-139. 

(271) Before Julius Caesar’s reform the standard Roman year had 355 days. Every second 
year a short ‘second February’ was intercalated to keep the calendar year moreor less in step 
with the farming calendar (Suetonius, Julius, 40). 

(272) Le. from the day on which this speculative sale is made. As with other similar contracts 
(146-8) the actual price is not stated: it is for negotiation. 

(273) Compare 48 and note. 

(274) There have been many guesses at who these are: see Goujard, p. 294 n. 6 and, p. 305 n. 
1. 

(275) The wineskin (the word is cu//eus again) is the skin of a whole ox, loaded on to a cart. 
This huge bulging skin was the usual container for overland transport of wine. 

The upper hole ‘at the one-cu//eus level’ is necessary because the top of the tub will be 
above head height, so a mark made inside it could not be seen. The vineyard worker will 
know to stop filling the tub when wine begins to flow out of the upper hole. 

(276) See White, Farming, pp. 149-150 for comments on this chapter. 


(277) This cure for colic reappears at 157. 

(278) For 157, a long insert on the wonders of cabbage, see pp. 226-233. 

(279) Or French mercury (Mercurialis annua), Latin herba mercurialis. 

(280) The capito fish is unknown: it might be a grey mullet called Kephalos in Greek (Mugi! 
cephalus). By scorpion Cato may intend another fish, a rascasse (Scorpaena spp.), which is 
called skorpios in Greek and scorpio marinus, ‘sea scorpion’, in other Latin sources. 

(281) The alternatives headed by ‘another text has ...’ are given in exactly this way in the 
manuscripts. They are the record either of Cato’s copying of formulae out of two different 
magic books, or, much more likely, of some early medieval scribe’s putting together of a text 
from two different Cato manuscripts.Why does the evidence of this conflation occur only in 
the present chapter? Clearly because, in the view of the scribe, it was crucial to get magical 
formulae right. 

(282) Columella (11.3.43-46) explains in fuller detail the propagation of asparagus. See also 
6 and note; there is an additional reference there to the burning-over of ground in which 
asparagus is growing. 

(283) I have removed this section to the end because I do not believe that Cato himself wrote 
it or added it to his book. Its mode of expression, vague, repetitious, lacking rhythm, differs 
radically from his. Some editor or copyist came across this unintelligent memorandum by an 
anonymous enthusiast and inserted it in On Farming. In manuscripts and editions it comes 
after the shorter section of cabbage remedies at 756. 

(284) Silpium here, and sirpicium below, are two alternative names for Cato’s /aserpicium, 
usually known as ‘silphium’ in English: see note at 176. 

(285) The cure for colic is similar to one given at 756. 

* Goujard’s edition (Paris, 1975) forms the basis of this Latin text. Punctuation and 
paragraphing have been revised. Differences of wording have been introduced occasionally, 
in order to provide and to translate a text which is even closer to the manuscripts than that of 
Goujard. These differences of wording are signalled in footnotes. 

* Goujard and other editors add neue fundus villam: see note totranslation. 

* Here, and in a few cases later, the manuscript heading is essential to the meaning of the text 
and has therefore been translated. 

* cribrum seminarium i, Goujard. 

* Goujard, following Keil, believes that there are missing numerals here. 

* Goujard believes there are missing words here. 

i Goujard deletes ex signo manupretium erit, here doubtfully translated, ‘payment on signing- 
off. 

* Goujard adds Cetera materies, co... 

* Goujard, following Hérandner p. xxx, punctuatesiiii; trapetibus... 

* Goujard, following Thielscher, alters this numeral to clxxii. 

* Goujard adds biennium, ‘when it has been there for two years”. 

i Goujard adds bubus, as do some earlier editors. 

* Goujard, following earlier editors, writes undecimo, duodecimo so that the twelfth month is 
covered. 

i The meaningless cum of the manuscripts may possibly represent g. vii, ‘7 quadrantalia’, as 
suggested by Keil. 

* Goujard, with other editors, believes a quantity is missing. 

* Pliny quoted this as quid tertio. Editors including Goujard have followed him, although 
Cato is more famous for conciseness than is Pliny for accuracy. 

* Goujard, following earlier editors, believes there are words missing here. 

* Goujard, following Thielscher, alters to facta. 

* The manuscript reading, retained by Goujard, is pecunia. 


* Goujard believes there are words missing here. 

* It seems possible that ss v is to be deleted, as suggested by Keil, or that the word order is 
faulty in the manuscripts, as I have assumed for the translation. 

* Goujard believes there are missing words here. 

* Chapter 157, on cabbage, has been placed at the end, below. 

* Goujard, following the first printed edition, adds a/iud. 
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Accius, 8 
acorns, 139, 143 
Aemilianus, P. Cornelius Scipio, 12 
agriculture, 22-3 
Alimentus, L. Cincius, 15 
almonds, 81 
amurca, 121, 149, 165-9, 183-5; 

as remedy for oxen, 171 
anchovies, 109 
apple trees, 77; layering, 137, 187; 


planting, 135 

arbitrator, 93. 

asparagus, to grow, 223-5; 
wild, 73, 211 

auctions, 61 

axles, protective coating for, 169 

barley, 121, 187; 195 

bay trees, 81; 


layering, 137; 


Cyprian, layering, 187 
beans, 113, 121, 123; 
broad beans, 187; 
harvesting, 195; 
pods, 139 
beds, 85, 87, 91 
Berber language, 8 
bibum, recipe, 155 
bitter vetch, 113, 121 
black bile, cabbage used against, 229 
boils, cabbage used against, 227 


Boscoreale, villa at, 40 & fig. 
bread, 141; 155 
breasts, sores or cancer in, cabbage usedagainst, 229 
bronze, protective coating for, 169 
bronze vessels, 191 
broom, 89 
broomcorn millet, 71, 187 
building contracts, 91-5 
buildings, 55, 61 
buying a farm, 53 
cabbage, medicinal uses of, 219-23; 
supplement on, 27, 227-33; 
to co0k,229; 
wild, 231-3 
Caecilius, 8 
Cales, 189 
Campania, 191 
cancers, cabbage used against, 227 
Capua, 191, 193 
Carmen de Moribus (Cato), 15 
Carthage, 12 
carts, 89, 145 
Casinum, 193, 195 
caterpillars, 167 
Celtic language, 7 
chafing, cure for, 223 
chain gang, 141 
Chaldees, 69 
charcoal, 125 
charms, two, 223 
chicken, force-feeding, 165 
chickpeas, 121 
cleaning, house, 201 
clothes moth, protection from, 169 
clothing, 143, 189 
coinage, 31-2 
colic, cabbage used against, 221, 231; 


medicine for, 183 
Columella, Lucius Junius Moderatus,26, 48 
Compitalia, 67, 143 
contract for harvesting olives, 203-05 
contracts, for harvesting grain, 195 
corn mill, 195 
crab-apples, 201 
Crawford, Michael, 31-32 
crops, sowing, 71 


crushing mill, 46 & fig., 191, 205; 
construction of, 103-07; 
purchase of,107-09; 
specifications, 193-5 


cypress trees, 113-15; 
felling, 97; 
nursery,135; 
planting, 215 
danewort, 123 
deafness, cabbage used against, 233 
depopulation, 23 
dislocation, cabbage used against, 229;223 
dogs, 181 
Drachmann, A.G., 44 & fig., 46 & fig.dung, see manure 
eggs, 201 
elm trees, 71, 73, 11315, 139; 
felling, 97 
emmer, 119, 187; 
groats, 201 
encytum, recipe, 159 
Ennius, Quintus, 8, 15 
equipment, 83-91; 
to buy, 189-93 
erneum, recipe, 161 
esparto, 63, 87, 193 
Etruscan language, 7 
faggots, 125 


farm, ideal, 55 


farmhouse, contract for building, 91-5 
method of payment for, 95 
fenugreek, 113, 121 
Festus, Sextus Pompeius, 14 
dressing with amurca, 167; 
grafting, 131; 
layering, 137, 187; 


leaves, to keep, 169; 
thinning out, 135 
filberts, 81; 
layering, 187 
firewood, 125, 141; 
to improve, 185 
fistula, cabbage used against, 233 
Flaccus, L. Valerius, 9, 10-11 
Flaminius, L. Quinctius, 11 
floors, to make, 183 
flor, 87 
flour, 201 
flowers, 79 
fodder, 137, 139, 143; 


crops, varieties,113 
food, for household, 141 
foxtail millet, 71, 139, 187 
fruit trees, 77, 113-15; 

grafting, 127-9; 

layering, 137; nursery, 133 
garlic, 187 
geese, force-feeding, 165 
gender, 32 
Glabrio, M°. Acilius, 10 
globi, recipe, 159 
gout, medicine for, 181 
grafting, 127-31 


granea, recipe, 163 
grape-hyacinths, 79 


grapes, 201; see also vines 
Greeks, 12 
greens, 211 
hallec, 143 
hams, to salt, 225 
Harvest Sow, sacrifice of, 187-9 
harvesting, grain, 195 
harvesting, olives, 147-9; 
contract for,203-05 
hay, 79, 81, 137, 143 
hazelnut trees, 81; 
layering, 137, 187 
hellebore purges, 177 
hemlock, 123 
hens, 201 
herba alta, 123 
holm-oak, 123, 139 
house, construction of, 63 
‘House of the Ship Europa”, Pompei, 36& fig. 
household, clothes for, 143; 
food for, 14]; 
medicine for, 183; 
wine for, 141-3 
insomnia, cabbage used against, 231 
irrigation, 217-19 
Italic language, 7 
Italy, 7 
ivy, 139 
Joint-1ll, cabbage used against, 229 
knives, 89 
labour force, 83, 87 
ladders, 203 
land, carious, 71 
lar of the household, 201 
Latin language, 7, 8, 16, 25-6 
Latium, 7, 35 


N° 


laxative, cabbage as a, 221-3, 22 


layering of trees, 137, 187 


leather straps, protective coating for, 169 
leeks, 133 
lentils, 121, 187; to conserve, 179 
Licinia, 12-13 
Licinianus, Marcus Cato, 12, 16 
Ligurian language, 7 
lime-burning, 97 
limekiln, 47 & fig., 125 
lora, 141 
Lucania, 191 
magicians, 69 
manager, farm, 57, duties of, 65, 67, 69; 
see also gender 
manageress, functions, 199-201; 
see alsogender 
Manlii, the, 217 
Manlius, P., 10 
manuring pasture, 135 
marc, 139 
market garden, 36 & fig., 79, 81 
Maximus, Q. Fabius, 9 
medicines, 181, 183; 
for oxen, 151-3,169-171 
Mennius, C., 193 
Messapian language, 7 
mill, , 
mill, Spanish, 85; 
see also corn mill,olive mill 
millet, see broomcorn millet, foxtailmillet, 
Minturnae, 189 
money, 31-2 
money-lending, Cato’s views on, 24, 53 
mortar, emmer, 85 
must cakes, 161 


myrtle, 79; 
berries, to keep, 169; 
layering,137, 187; 
wine, 183 
Naevius, Gnaeus, 14 
nasal polyps, cabbage used against, 233 
Nasica, L., 11 
neighbours, 65 
Nepos, Cornelius, 14 
Nobilior, M. Fulvius, 11 
Nola, 191 
Nolanus, Minnius Percennius, 215 
nummus, 31-2 
nursery, tree, 131-7 
oak trees, 71, 123, 139; 
felling, 97 
oats, 125 
ocinum, 113, 137 
offering for health of the oxen, 161 
oil, olive, 143, 147-9; 
oil-making, contract for, 205-07; 
sale of, 207-09 
oil jars, coating with amurca, 169 
oil store, equipment, 91 
olives, 61, 63, 113-15; 
dressing with amurca, 167; 
for household, 143; 
grafting, 131; 
harvest, 115, 147-9; 


layering, 137, 187 

mill, 63; 

planting, 131-3, 145; press, 63; 
press-room layout, 42 & fig., 44 & fig.; 
pruning, 131; 

relish, recipe, 181; 

salted, 109; 

stones, 123; 


to conserve, 179; 
varieties, 71, 73, 79; 
see also crushing mill, press-room 

On Farming, section or chapterheadings, 28; 
structure and arrangement, introduction passim; 
survival of, 27-8 

On Soldiery (Cato), 15 

orchards, 75; 


see also fruit and varieties 
Origines (Cato), 14, 15 
Oscan language, 7, 8 
owner’s duties, 57, 59, 61 
oxen, care of, 69; 

Feast for the, 185-7; 

feed, 139, 143; 

housing for, 63, 93; 


medicines for, 151-3, 169-71 
offering for health of the, 161; 
winterkeep, 115 

Pacuvius, 8 

pasture, 135 

pasture rights, sale of, 211-13 

Paullus, L. Aemilius, 13 

pearl barley, 173 


pear trees, LZ, 19 135, 201 
Pictor, Q. Fabius, 15 
pigeon, force-feeding, 165 


pigs, the Harvest Sow, 187-9 
pine kernels, planting, 135 
pine trees, 113-15; 

felling, 97 
placenta, recipe, 155-9 


plane trees, layering, 137, 187 


cypress seed, 215 
Plautus, 8 
Pliny the Elder, 26 


ploughing, 137, 141, 145; 
ritual before, 197-9 
ploughs, 191 
plum tree, layering, 187 
Plutarch, 21 
Polybius, 12 
pomegranate flowers, 183 
pomegranate trees, 7/7; 
layering, 187 
Pompei, 36 & fig., 107, 109, 191 
poplar trees, 71, 73 
poppy, 125 
poultry, force-feeding, 165 
pruning, 131 
puls, recipe, 163 
punctuation, 28 
Punic language, 7, 8 
purge, cabbage, 219 
quince trees, 77, 201; 
layering, 137, 187 
radish, 71, 121 
raisins, 201 
rapeseed, 71, 121, 187 
red moss parasite, 73 
reed beds, 73;, 
sowing, 133 
ritual holidays, 195 


rituals, 185-7, 187-9, 197-9 
Rome, 189, 191, 193 
roofs, 217 


Rufrium, 109, 191 

Salonia, 13 

Salonianus, Marcus Cato, 13 
salt, 143, 207, to make, 163; 


see also seawater 


Sardinia, 10 
Saturnalia, 143 
savillum, recipe, 161 
Sayings (Cato), 15 
Scipio, L. Cornelius, 11 
Scipio, P. Cornelius (‘Africanus’), 9, 10 
scriblita, recipe, 159 
sea water, 171-5 
sedge, 123 
self-sufficiency, 23-4 
senility, cabbage used against, 231 
sestertius, 31-2 
sex and gender, 32 
sheep, care of, 71; 
remedy for scali ,167-9; 
sale of produce of, 213-15 
winter keep, 115 
Sicel language, 7 
silphium, 179, 229 
slaves, 24, 57, 59, 61; 
accommodation for, 93 
snakebite, 169 
soil, quality of, 71, 119 
sorbs, 79, 201 
sores, cabbage used against, 227 
spades, 85 
spaerita, recipe, 161 
Spain, 10 
spira, recipe, 159 
starch, recipe, 163 
straw, 139 
strues, 189 
Suessa, 23, 35, 107, 191, 193 
suovetaurilia, 21n, 197-9 
suppurating scabs, cabbage used against,233 
tapeworms, medicines for, 183 
Terence, 8 


Thabraca (Tunisia), 48 & fig. 
Thermus, Q. Minucius, 11 
threshing floors, to make, 185 
timber, felling, 97, 115, 123 
To His Son (Cato), 15, 20 
tools, to buy, 189-93 
trade, Cato’s views on, 24, 53 
treading vats, 89 
Trebla Alba, 191 
trees, layering, 187; 
and see varieties 
Troost, L., 47 
Tunnius, L., 193 
turnip, 121 
Tusculum, 8 cato. 
Umbrian language, 7 
urinary problems, medicine for, 181, 183; 
use of cabbage against, 221 
urine, cabbage eater’s, 231 
Varro, Marcus Terentius, 26, 32 
vats, 87; 
oil, 151; 
wine, 127, 173 
vegetables, 79 
Venafrum, 22, 35, 191, 193, 195 
Venetic language, 7 
vetch, 113, 121, 123, 143; 
pods, 139; 
seealso bitter vetch, 
victoriatus, 31-2 
villa at Boscoreale, near Pompeli, 40 &fig. 
Villa Sambuco, near Veil, 33 & fig. 
vinegar, 143 
vines, 113-15; cultivation of, 123; 
dressing with amurca, 167; 
grafting, 129-31; 
moving, 135; 


nursery, 133, 137; 


planting, 75; 
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pruning, 117, 135; 
tending, 117-19; 
training, 48 & figs. 
varieties, 75, 77 
vineyard, output, 87 
vintage, 111-13 
walnut trees, 81 
wedges, 35 
weights and measures, 30 
wheat, 125, 187; 
bread, 121; 
durum, 119, 121; 
harvesting, 195; 
three-month, 121; 
wheat and barley chaff, 139 
willows, 81, 119; 
Greek, 73 
wine, Coan, 175-7; 
for household, 141-3; 
Greek, 171; 
presses, 101-03; 
making, 171-7; 
sale of, 209-11; 
three notes on, 217 see also press-room, vintage, 
wounds, cabbage used against, 227 
yokes, 191 


